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An American edition of the complete Works of an old English 
divine is no faint indication of the progress of theological inquiry 
among us. That such Works are called for, or even their republi- 
cation authorized, by the demands of “‘the trade,” affords the clearest 
evidence of an increasing attention to the better class of the pro- 
ductions of former times. Barrow is confessedly an author of the 
first grade in his own class. To a mind naturally energetic and 
fruitful, he brought the aids of much reading, extensive observation, 
and profound thought. His Works have long been ranked in the 
first class of religious classics, abounding in clear arguments, forci- 
ble diction, and nervousness of style; and it is, therefore, to be 
presumed, that they will continue to be sought for by the learned 
and inquisitive of many generations. The publisher has imposed 
a debt of gratitude upon the public by his enterprise—not to say 
temerity—in giving them this standard work in a substantial, 
though plain dress. 

Before proceeding to a review of the Works before us, it may 
not be out of place to digress a little, to notice the principal me- 
moirs of the author, the materials for which are afforded by these 
volumes. It appears that this subject was almost wholly neglected, 
both by Dr. Barrow himself, and also by his cotemporaries. The 
meagre sketch by his executor, Hill, is exceedingly defective, so 
much so that it is quite unworthy of the name of a biography. 
The Memoir by Mr. Hamilton is ably written; but, on account 
of the distance of time, he could add but few facts, and has given 
us rather a dissertation upon the author’s genius and writings than a 
memoir of his life. 
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In noticing the history of Dr. Barrow, it is first of all requisite 
to distinguish him from another Isaac Barrow, (his paternal uncle,) 
who held various offices in the Church of England in the reign of 
Charles II. He was successively librarian of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; rector of Dowdham; bishop and governor of the Isle of 
Man; and last of all, bishop of St. Asaph, which office he held 
till his death, in 1680. None of these places was at any time 
held by our author. 

Dr. Isaac Barrow was son of a London linen-draper, who 
enjoyed some kind of a monopoly in his trade, by a patent from 
Charles [. According to the most credible authorities, he was 
born in October, 1630. At four years old he lost his mother,— 
‘a circumstance,” remarks Mr. Hamilton, “which may partly 
account for that boisterousness of disposition by which his boyish 
years were signalized, just as the linen-patent of the London mer- 
chant may have contributed its own share to the devoted loyalty 
of both father and son.” While at school in the metropolis he 
made little proficiency in learning, but excelled in juvenile delin- 
quencies ; for which cause his father removed him to a school at 
Felsted in Essex, where a skillful application of the necessary 
discipline had the desired effect. He quickly became studious and 
orderly in his habits. When prepared for the university, he ex- 
perienced a disappointment, in being denied admission to Peter- 
house, where his uncle had procured for him a place as pensioner. 
This disappointment was occasioned by a premature meddling with 
politics by the young cavalier, by which he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the ruling party. His father, by his devotion to his 
fallen prince, had from opulence become reduced to penury, and 
was at that time attending the king in his forlorn estate at Oxford ; 
so that little help could be expected from him. His son, however, 
was at length, by the favor of Dr. Henry Hammond, admitted to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he successfully pursued his 
studies, and in due time took his degrees. In 1649 he was made 
fellow of his college, and resolved, after some hesitation, to make 
theology his study. Reading ecclesiastical history, showed him 
the dependence of chronology upon astronomy, which induced him 
to study the latter more thoroughly. His astronomical pursuits 
made him sensible of his need of a more extensive knowledge of 
geometry, and so he addressed himself to that science. It required 
not the gift of prophecy to foresee what would be the effect of such 
a direction of his mind. The result was such as might have been 
expected ;—the young divine became a devoted mathematician. 
As an instance of the avidity with which he pursued his favorite 
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authors, it is related on good authority, that he went through Apol- 
lonius between the 14th of April and the 16th of May. 

In 1654 he published an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
was followed, after an interval of two years, by an edition of the 
Data. The year before he had become a candidate for a Greek 
professorship in his own college, which was, at the trial had this 
year, given to his rival; but whether his theological and political 
opinions contributed to his defeat cannot now be determined. He 
next resolved to travel, and first passed over to France : he visited 
his father at Paris, whither he had followed his exiled sovereign, 
and where both were alike in great poverty. Though his own 
means were small, yet he generously divided them with his parent, 
and received from him in return an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the forlorn court of Charles II., and also some of the 
chief French nobility,—especially Cardinal Mazarin. From Paris 
he went to Florence, where he remained nearly two years, study- 
ing its antiquities, and thence proceeded to the Levant. He tar- 
ried a whole year at Constantinople, and then returned by Venice, 
Germany, and Holland, and arrived in England in 1659, after an 
absence of more than four years. His stay at the Moslem capital 
was occupied with the careful study of the works of Chrysostom,— 
a circumstance of some interest in his history. He evidently be- 
came an admirer of that prince of the Greek fathers ; ‘and without 
at all detracting from his own fame, it may be affirmed that his 
theological character was modeled after that of his great preceptor. 

On his return to Cambridge he took orders,—a course to which 
he seems to have been impelled by a regard to the statutes of his 
college, rather than from a sense of duty directly to God. In this, 
however, as in all important affairs of his life, he doubtless acted 
conscientiously. ‘The restoration of the monarchy greatly improved 
the aspect of his affairs, as well as gratified his political feelings. 
He celebrated the event in a thanksgiving sermon and two Latin 
poems, in which he prostituted himself as-a freeman, a scholar, and 
a Christian minister, in fulsome adulations offered to a man who 
disgraced by his vileness whatever was associated with him. The 
change in public affairs led to the resignation of Widdrington, his 
formerly successful rival for the Greek professorship, and Barrow 
was chosen his successor without opposition. This event demon- 
strated the wisdom of the choice made when the two were rival 
candidates, and goes far to vindicate the Puritan doctors from the 
charge of bigotry and unfairness to their opponents. His Greek 
lecture proved a failure, and he afterward confessed that for the 
first year he lectured on Sophocles to empty benches. The next 
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year he brought out Aristotle ; and though we are not informed of 
his success in obtaining auditors, he evidently pleased himself in 
the selection. As Chrysostom was his master as a theologian, so 
Aristotle became his guide as a dialectician. The discriminating 
reader will not fail to trace the impress of the mind of the tutor in 
the Works of the pupil; and there is cause to believe that Barrow 
was a better writer for having studied Aristotle. 

He remained in the Greek chair at Cambridge but two years, 
and then exchanged it for that of geometry, in Gresham College, 
London. The department of mathematics was the only one that 
really suited his genius, and in this he chiefly delighted. He re- 
mained at London but one year, and then returned to Cambridge 
to assume the duties of a new mathematical chair at that place. In 
this he remained six years, and then, in 1669, resigned it in favor 
of his pupil, the subsequently renowned Sir Isaac Newton. During 
the three following years he held two unimportant places in the 
church,—one a sinecure and the other a prebend,—both of which 
he resigned when, in 1672, he was chosen master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge,—the end of his worldly ambition. This place 
he held till his death, some five years after, serving his calling with 
his undivided energies, and in that short period a decided and 
permanent improvement was made in the affairs of the college. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published, about the 
time he left his mathematical chair at Cambridge, new and greatly 
improved editions of Archimedes, Apollonius, and Theodosius, 
and also a Treatise on Optics. This last was his great work in 
mathematics, whose highest praise is, that, when it had been pub- 
lished several years, only two persons were known to have given 
it a careful reading. In the preface he acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to his pupil, ‘Dom. Isaacus Newton,” who “ had revised 
the text, and not only suggested some corrections, but supplied 
some important additions from his own store.” How nearly our 
author was related to those sublime discoveries which have im- 
mortalized the name of his pupil may be conjectured, but not 
known. 

Our present purpose leads us to give special notice to Dr. Barrow’s 
theological writings, to which we shall now confine our remarks. 
Their literary excellence will be differently estimated according to 
the tastes and mental capacities of his readers. It was his custom 
to exhaust whatever subject he took in hands; so that King Charles’ 
small wit led him to call Barrow an unfair preacher, because he 
left nothing for anybody else to say. In his set treatises this full- 
ness is an excellence; but it is a serious defect in his sermons, 
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which class of literary productions is subject to stricter rules as to 
length, than most others. In justice, however, it should be re- 
membered that he never was properly a preacher ;—he never had 
a pulpit of his own, and only preached occasionally and at distant 
periods for others. His sermons were for the most part written 
without any special designation as to their being preached, and 
many of them were never so delivered by him. Nor is their length 
their only defect, as sermons. The sentences are long, complex, 
and involved; some of them containing three or four complete 
propositions, and requiring not less than the same number of 
minutes for their enunciation; so that in listening to them as 
spoken, it must have been exceedingly difficult to follow the train 
of thought. This faulty style was not, however, the effect of feeble- 
ness of thought, as is often the case where diffuseness and com- 
plexity abound; but rather the reverse. He held his ideas so 
firmly, and saw them so clearly, that he could dwell upon them at 
his leisure, turning them in all directions, and viewing them in 
all their aspects. As he was fertile of thought and clear of per- 
ception, his reasoning was conclusive and his language full of 
energy. But so completely did the sense occupy his attention, 
that he almost entirely overlooked whatever was only incidental to 
it, and consequently his language is often inelegant and his style 
slovenly. Of imagination he was almost wholly destitute. His 
mathematical exercitations had habituated him to address the un- 
derstanding exclusively, and therefore he employs but few figures, 
and these only of the tamest kind. But this defect is but little 
felt, on account of the vigor and earnestness with which he writes. 
It is pleasant to contemplate the majestic tread, and the mighty 
struggles of a giant intellect wrestling with themes worthy of such 
efforts ; and the mind thus occupied, inflamed by the sublimity of 
manifested power, becomes itself strong to act, and eager for the 
conflict. It were well if such writings were more in use, instead 
of the fashionable, slipshod, namby-pamby, which neither affords 
matter for thought nor fits the mind for action. These sermons, 
however, as such, would be intolerable ; and if it were his purpose 
to preach them, it was a proper preparatory exercise to lecture a 
year to empty benches. Le Clerc justly remarks, ‘“‘ The sermons 
of this author are rather treatises or concise dissertations, than 
simple harangues suitable to a mixed audience.” He thought and 
wrote as a gownsman among his associates, rather than as a man 
of the world among the varied characters of a mixed community. 
But these faults pertain only in a small degree to his printed ser- 
mons, and almost entirely vanish in the expository discourses, 
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which, with the Treatise against the Pope, are his best pro- 
ductions. 

As a divine Dr. Barrow was far removed from the Puritanical 
divines of his own and earlier times. The period of the Restora- 
tion was distinguished not only for violent fluctuations in men’s 
professed opinions and sentiments, but for the contemporaneous 
existence of the most opposite notions. Puritanical theology had, 
by strong infusions from the continent and from Scotland, assumed 
a highly partial character. Not only had the general features 
of the doctrines of the reformed churches in those parts been 
adopted, but a slavish adherence to their mere forms of expression 
was required. With the ruling parties, Calvinism and Christianity 
were nearly equivalent terms; and because, elsewhere, Calvinism 
had been associated with ministerial parity, (though that connec- 
tion was wholly accidental,) so, in England episcopacy must give 
place to the divine claims of the presbytery. Calvinism and Pres- 
byterianism were the religious tenets of the rebellious common- 
wealth-men, and that fact alone was sufficient to render these 
tenets odious to the royalists. The late ruling party was also 
distinguished for religious zeal, and for a clear manner of stating 
the principal doctrines of the gospel, especially that of justification 
by faith : when, therefore, their enemies triumphed, these became 
badges of reproach, so that to profess salvation by faith alone was 
nearly allied to disloyalty, and to go to God for pardon without 
priestly intervention was little short of treason. The effect was 
such as the premises would lead one to expect. A great decline 
took place in the tone of religious teaching,—a change affecting 
not only speculative divinity, but also practical and experimental 
godliness. In passing from the Puritan divines of the times of 
the civil wars to those of the established church, at the period of 
the Restoration, one seems to breathe another atmosphere and to 
inhabit another climate. In the former, we feel the genial glowing 
of the vital spirit, and the healthful pulsation of the life-blood of 
the soul; in the latter, though there may be some degree of both 
heat and life, they are but a single remove from the coldness 
of death itself. How marked the difference between such writers, 
onthe one side, as Baxter, Flavel, Bunyan, and Owen,—and Tillot- 
son, Barrow, Burnet, and Sherlock, on the other ! 

That a sad decline in evangelical piety occurred about this time 
is now generally admitted ; and it was so declared by many of the 
principal divines of the established church in the next generation. 
Whoever will be at the trouble to examine the pastoral letters, 
visitation sermons, and episcopal charges, delivered during the 
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former half of the last century, will see that the low state of reli- 
gion in the kingdom was then alarmingly evident. Bishop Butler 
confessed and deplored it in the Introduction to his famous 
‘‘ Analogy,”—Archbishop Secker reproved it in his sermons,— 
Bishop Lavington warned his clergy of it in one of his charges, 
and Bishop Horne complains bitterly of it in his “ Apologies.” 
How gloomy must have been the times when the darkness was 
such as to be felt by those who, themselves, but dimly saw the glo- 
ries of the light of the gospel! How cheerless the season when 
such lukewarm spirits shivered in its coldness ! 

That, however, was not a time when grievous speculative errors 
entered and became prevalent in the church. The fault was more 
of defect than of any positive pernicious quality. The tone of 
divinity was low, rather than its tenets false; a state of things to 
which few contributed more, in proportion to the amount of his in- 
fluence, than Dr. Barrow. ‘Tillotson may, perhaps, claim a higher 
place on that bad eminence, but Leighton and Reynolds were 
much more evangelical. 

The high Calvinism of the Puritans in the reign of Charles I. 
was opposed by the low Arminianism of Archbishop Laud. But 
the divinity of that unfortunate prelate was a different thing from 
that of the celebrated doctor of Leyden, whose name it sometimes 
bears. A recent Calvinistic writer* acknowledges that ‘‘ Arminius 
retained all the essential Christian doctrine, justification by faith ; 
and in some other respects held the doctrines of grace so clearly, 
that he would by some modern writers have been charged with 
Calvinism.” ‘We avail ourselves of this confession, not to prove 
Arminius a Calvinist, but to assert on its authority what genuine 
Arminians have always claimed ;—that the doctrines of grace 
belong quite as properly to Arminianism as to Calvinism. On 
these particulars the Laudean divinity is as far from the former as 
the latter. ‘This truth ought to be impressed on the mind of every 
reader of modern scholastic theology, lest the continual misappli- 
cation of terms should occasion a misapprehension of facts. 

Dr. Barrow was an Arminian so far as the questions of the 
famous quinquarticular controversy are concerned. There may, 
indeed, be some doubt as to his soundness in the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin; but on that point the parties to that controversy were 
agreed. At that article the Laudean divinity diverges from genu- 
ine Arminianism—this being decidedly Augustinian, that verging 
toward Pelagianism. Any defect at this point is felt through the 
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whole system, as a difference of views as to the nature of a disease 
induces a like difference as to the remedy and mode of treatment. 
To the same degree that he differed in this particular from the 
notions of Calvinists, he also was at variance with Arminianism ; 
though in most particulars called in question in that controversy, 
he decidedly favors the Remonstrants. Four of his long dis- 
courses are devoted to a defense of universal redemption; and if 
he has failed to elucidate that subject, it is only because it was 
already too clear to admit of it. The doctrines of predestination 
he seldom meets directly, but always implies the Arminian side 
of the question; as indeed do most Calvinistic writers, when the 
subject is not formally introduced. With the notion of uncondi- 
tional perseverance he joins issue on several occasions, maintaining 
man’s constant liability to total and final apostasy. These immu- 
table verities of Christianity were never called in question till the 
excessive speculations of some reformed ‘churches developed an 
artificial system of theology; and in later times they have suffered 
by being entertained in common with other tenets both doubtful 
and dangerous. Yet the disputes upon these points do not involve 
any vital doctrine of the gospel, and persons of either party may 
be both orthodox and evangelical Christians. 

It is, however, in evangelical tone rather than doctrinal opinions 
that our author fails. He seems carefully to shun any open and clear 
recognition of the peculiar doctrines of the gospel; delighting rather 
to keep the outworks of the Christian system, than to dwell among 
the glories of the inner temple. His divinity is not altogether 
Christless, but in most cases Christ is among the least conspicuous 
parts of the picture he furnishes; and the cross is placed so far in 
the background, that it may be readily overlooked. Obedience, 
rather than simple faith,—duty, rather than experience,—is the 
theme of his discourses; and the motives insisted upon for even 
this, are such as the apostles either knew not, or knowing, dis- 
regarded. ‘The love of Christ, the only adequate motive to 
Christian duty, is not much insisted on, nor commonly brought into 
notice. As an example take the first sermon in this collection, 
on ‘the Pleasantness of Religion,” in which ‘“ wisdom” or religion 
is treated as much the same with the philosophy of morals, and its 
pleasures as but little more exalted than those apprehended by the 
better class of heathen moralists; while the sweetness of peniten- 
tial sorrow, the joy of pardon, and the hope full of immortality, are 
not named. The same, with but little modification, may be said 
of the second, on “the Profitableness of Godliness,” and indeed 
of nearly the whole collection. As moral and casuistical essays 
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they are good, inculcating sound morality, habitual self-control, 
and a constant-deference to the precepts of the word of God. For 
instruction in manners these sermons are valuable, and we heartily 
wish them a wide circulation and a general reading; but they are 
defective, in not impressing a.strong sense of our ruined state 
through sin, and of God’s great love manifested in the death of his 
Son for our redemption. After reading these productions of a 
mighty intellect, one is ready to exclaim with her at the sepulchre, 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him ;” or to apply to this author the saying of Augus- 
tine concerning Cicero, “‘ We cease to be captivated with him, 
because the name of Christ does not appear in him.” The name 
of Christ does indeed appear there, but he seems quite unlike him 
of the New Testament: his is a Christ that rather conceals than 
displays the tokens of his sufferings, and seems more intent upon 
his prophetic and regal offices, than upon that in which the sinner 
has most immediate interest. Justice compels us, however, to 
make some exceptions to these censures, especially in favor of the 
sermon on the Passion and that on the Incarnation. 

Our author has devoted four of his best-written discourses to a 
discussion of the great doctrine of faith and justification; in which 
he gives a very satisfactory view of the theology of the school of 
which he is a distinguished member. But O! how unlike St. 
Paul’s, or even Luther’s doctrine, on the same points! The same 
terms are used, the same verbal imbodiment of doctrines appears, 
but the spirit is wanting. ‘There is a want of clearness and sin- 
gleness of vision, which leads to indistinctness and muddiness of 
expression. The simple way of salvation by faith seems always 
to have been the “‘ path which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, nor 
the lions’ whelps trodden,”—the way where “the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err.” It was of this that our Lord spake, 
when he gave thanks to the Father that he had hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent, but had revealed them to babes. Upon 
this subject the brightest intellects are at fault, and often seem to 
be blinded by their own brightness; and as this is the only way 
of life, “he that shall not receive the kingdom of heaven, as a little 
child, shall not enter therein.” 

As here presented, justification appears to be a resultant of all 
Christian graces and attainments, and faith seems to imply all 
these graces engaged in Christian duties; so that, after all, this is 
only a legal way of salvation. Justification is, indeed, spoken of 
as nearly identical with pardon; but that is treated as among the 
latest of the gifts of saving grace. The offers of divine mercy, as 
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viewed through this system, present a very different appearance 
from that which they bear in the unadulterated gospel. There we 
find a free promise, made on a single condition; it is “look” and 
“‘live,”—“ believe” and “have everlasting life,”—‘ trust” and 
‘never be confounded ;” here it runs thus,—‘‘to him that doth 
sincerely believe the gospel, and repenting of his former bad life, 
doth seriously resolve thereafter to live according to it, he [God] 
doth (upon the solemn obsignation of that faith, and profession of 
that resolution in baptism) entirely remit all past offenses, accept- 
ing his person, receiving him into favor.” It is a small matter to 
profess the doctrine of justification by faith alone, while such a 
sense is placed in these expressions as strip them of their proper 
evangelical meaning. If faith includes every virtue and every 
grace, the most strenuous legalist may, with all consistency, pro- 
fess the same doctrine. The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into an inquiry as to the nature of evangelical faith. If we rightly 
understand our author, he holds it to be a habit of the soul result- 
ing from a concurrence of the principal virtues. It originates in 
*‘ sobriety, watchfulness, and teachableness ;” it proceeds from 
‘* sincerity and judgment,” and for its exercise are required “ dili- 
gence, good desires, patience, prudence ;”—“ in fine, it supposes a 
mind imbued with all kinds of virtuous dispositions in some good 
degree.” In the case of Abel it was “piety ;” in that of Enoch, 
*‘ obedience ;”—with Noah it consisted in being ‘‘a preacher and 
practicer of righteousness ;” and with Abraham, in submission to 
“‘the commands and promises of God.” What Pharisee would 
hesitate to confess that he was saved by such a faith alone? though 
probably he would be somewhat at a loss to discover why it is 
said to be “alone.” But if the conditions of our acceptance are 
such, who shall be saved? Can the unpardoned sinner approach 
the throne of grace, (rather of judgment,) bringing “‘ a mind imbued 
with all kinds of virtuous disposition in some good degree ?” Does 
not this notion imply that he must become virtuous in order to re- 
ceive pardon, and therefore that the Pharisee’s prayer, in which he 
set forth his own advanced state of piety, was much more appro- 
priate than that of the publican, who, in calling himself a sinner, 
confessed his want of “faith ?” 

But we have usually considered faith among the earliest fruits 
of the Spirit, second in time only to that godly sorrow which works 
repentance unto life; and that it is itself the effectual means of all 
intrinsic grace. Here, however, it appears as the effect of a co- 
incidence of every personal virtue, originating in their union and 
gtowing up with their increase. The righteousness of faith, instead 
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of being freely and immediately given when first we believe, must 
be gradually attained to by exercising the prevenient graces of 
“sobriety, diligence, and fortitude.” And as the effects of such 
exercises are necessarily gradual, so must our justification be a 
gradual work, varying according to the degrees of our “faith,” or 
rather fidelity. None can be expected to come suddenly into a 
state to which so many things conspire, and therefore they are to 
be accounted enthusiasts who profess to have done so; nor can 
any one be certainly informed as to his present acceptance, as 
none can be sure that he is exercising in due degree all the graces 
necessary to faith; so that it is worse than vain to talk of an 
assurance of present salvation! It is rather a mercy than other- 
wise, that such unworthy ideas of Christian privileges are generally 
accompanied by a corresponding indifference as to these things,— 
for who, that was fully awake to the state of the soul, could rest in 
such painful uncertainty respecting its highest possible interests? 
This notion of the instrument of our justification changes the 
view of the nature of the work itself. In our simplicity we had 
considered it a gift, freely offered through the merits of the death 
of Christ, contemplating us as sinners rather than otherwise ; and 
that our persons, but not our actions, were accepted of God. This 
view indeed conflicts equally with the semi-legal system before us, 
and the ultra Calvinian notion of imputation. The one partly ful- 
fills, and partly makes void, the law through a kind of faith peculiar 
to itself; the other, by transferring the merits of Christ’s active 
righteousness to our credit, renders him the minister of sin in us. 
Both contemplate a justification by obedience rendered; and both 
represent us as accepted as righteous, rather than guilty. To the 
former the high claims of the divine law present an obstacle, to 
overcome which we are assured that its rigor is relaxed by the 
gospel; and that man is admitted to a conditional justification, in 
virtue of purposes of reformation and future obedience. ‘God has 
become reconciled to us by Christ, so as generally to proffer mercy, 
upon certain reasonable and gentle terms, to all that shall sincerely 
embrace such overtures of mercy, and heartily resolve to comply 
with those terms required by him;—namely, the returning and 
adhering to him, forsaking all impiety and iniquity, and constantly 
persisting in faithful obedience to his holy commandments.” 'The 
disposition to return and obey God is admitted to be originally of 
the Holy Ghost, and as this is never absolutely perfect, the merits 
of Christ come in as a supplementary value; so that through him 
our imperfect obedience is accepted and ourselves justified as 
righteous persons. This is not the simplicity of the gospel, nor 
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is Christ hereby alone exalted. A second place is assigned to him 
in the practical work of redemption, man being by intrinsic, though 
imparted grace, chiefly his own deliverer from condemnation and 
death. Such a provision is equally inadequate to our wants, and 
abhorrent to the divine perfections. 

The Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy is justly esteemed Bar- 
row’s chief work. On this subject he seems to have put forth 
all his powers of reasoning ; and so fully has he shown his com- 
petency for the work, that it is. allowed by general consent that 
that business is done, and nothing further is to be desired. The 
present age is very inadquately prepared to appreciate a work of this 
kind, notwithstanding our pretended dread of the growing power 
of Romanism. We have heard of the terrors of Popery at a dis- 
tance, and have, perhaps, looked upon some degraded victims of 
its curse with mingled sentiments of pity and disgust; but we have 
never in reality feared the power of the pope. When we talk of 
Papal tyranny, our minds revert to England in the days of Mary, 
or to Spain in the times of the Inquisition; but these are subjects 
of distant contemplation rather than of immediate interest. Our 
sympathies may be moved by these things, and perhaps our anger 
kindled ; but we find no sense of personal danger in any of them. 
Still less do we dread the spiritual tyranny of the great antichrist, 
whose bolts fall harmless at our feet; we heed not his interdicts 
and anathemas. This happy immunity may occasion an under- 
valuing of those bulwarks of the externals of Protestantism, which 
the necessities of a less-favored age gave rise to, and which have 
descended to us as valuable legacies, as well as mementos of the 
fidelity then exercised in behalf of religious truth. 

It is related of George III., that when Bishop Watson’s famous 
Apology for the Bible was presented to him, he replied that he 
was not aware that the Bible needed any apolegy; so American 


Protestants may be ready to ask, when they first hear of the cele- 


brated defenses of their faith by Barrow, Usher, and Chillingworth, 
whether questions are now to be discussed involving the very 
foundations of their cherished creeds. The late celebrated Robert 
Hall, in a review of an approved work on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, strongly discountenances the introduction of discussions 
upon that subject into ordinary religious teaching ; since attempts 
to establish the truth of revelation would, in many minds, be the 
first occasion of calling the subject into question. Similar con- 
siderations should teach us to be somewhat cautious in mooting 
the questions of the ‘“‘Pope’s Supremacy,” or the “Safety of 
the Religion of Protestants.” But as the former objection would 
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not hold good in a case of wide-spread popular infidelity, such as 
occurred in the latter part of the last century, so the aggressions 
of Popery in England between the Restoration and the Revolution 
called for just such a work as Barrow’s Treatise. And while we 
confess that it is inexpedient to be continually raising questions 
upon fundamental points in religion, it is plainly the duty of the 
learned to inform themselves on these points. Especially should 
the ministers of religion be prepared with arguments to repel the 
attacks of both open and covert enemies; and nowhere else can 
such preparation be made, as to this particular subject, to better 
advantage than in this Treatise. 

The manner in which he handles the subject displays his mas- 
terly powers of argumentation. The assumptions of the Papists 
consist in a series of propositions mutually dependent upon each 
other, all of which must be made out to establish their cause. 
These propositions he reviews in order, and shows each to be not 
susceptible of proof, or at least not proved. He assumes nothing 
in advance, and asks our credence only, when to refuse it would do 
violence to common sense. F'ew men have enjoyed so many facili- 
ties for such a work, and probably no theme could have been chosen 
so well adapted to the author’s genius. His mathematical pursuits 
had accustomed him to require conclusiveness in all his reasonings, 
and never to jump at a conclusion; his exercises in dialectics had 
rendered him skillful in the arts of ratiocination; his acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical antiquity opened to him the proofs of his posi- 
tions, while his reverence for the Christian fathers inclined him to 
make frequent and confiding appeals to their statements, which, 
addressed to his antagonists, were especially effective. 

But we confess that his mode of argument is not that by. which 
we came to the same conclusion, long before we had seen this 
work. Educated in independence of the arrogant assumptions of 
Rome, we have found another and we think a better title to our 
Christian liberty. The title of Protestantism to its claims is not 
to be sought chiefly among the musty records of antiquity, but is a 
living spiritual essence, attesting its claims wherever it is found. 
Our author concedes too much to his opponents, and is himself 
too nearly connected with the same class of ecclesiastical politicians, 
to oppose them with most effect. He seems sometimes to be 
afraid of his own arguments; lest, while demolishing the false 
pretensions of the Papists, he should endanger his own cherished 
episcopacy ; or lest, while resisting the claims of a pretended uni- 
versal bishop, he should seem to question the authority of provin- 
cial popes. Hence, he is seen sometimes parrying his own thrusts, 
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or endeavoring to soften the blows that threaten at once to demo- 
lish all spiritual tyranny. His conclusions against the claims of 
the bishop of Rome are irresistible, and his premises are not ex- 
hausted in sustaining those propositions. There is a vast fund 
of unapplied argument which is always available in defense of 
ecclesiastical liberty, and which has been successfully drawn upon 
by some who have asserted the indefeasible rights of those whom 
Christ has made free. This Treatise will, doubtless, be a standard 
work upon that subject as long as the Man of Sin shall remain to 
“speak great swelling words.” Every Protestant minister should 
store his mind with these irrefragible evidences of the futility of 
the pretensions of those who would monopolize the gift of God, 
and use his grace to minister to their own lusts. 

About two hundred pages in the latter part of the third volume 
are occupied by sundry Latin pieces,—theological themes, academi- 
cal orations, and poems. Of these but little need be said. The 
theological pieces should have been translated; as probably nine- 
tenths of those who will purchase these volumes will make no use 
of them in their present dress. The orations and poems do quite 
as well in their present concealment as they would in the vulgar 
tongue, and had they been left among the forgotten things of Tri- 
nity College, the world would not have been greatly the loser. 
The age is not sufficiently scholastic to authorize the issuing of 
works in the learned languages for general use, and only from that 
source can publishers generally expect the demand that can war- 
rant their enterprises. 

The last things we notice in the contents of these volumes, are 
the table of texts of Scripture more or less illustrated in the body 
of the Works, and an index to the subjects. The'former fills twenty- 
three pages in triple columns, though no text is introduced into 
the index more than once, though many occur frequently in the 
Works, and the whole is a monument of the author’s learning in the 
sacred writings. The index to the subjects is copious, (filling 
thirty pages, in double columns,) and generally faithful, greatly 
facilitating the labor of making references and consultations. 
Both these indexes were prepared expressly for this edition,—a 
circumstance which enhances its value above that of any preceding 
one. 

In conclusion, we must express our thanks to Mr. Riker for this 
first American edition of Barrow’s complete Works.- He has 
brought a highly valuable, and hitherto costly set of Works within 
the reach of all who may have occasion for them. Though defective, 
their defects are amply provided against in the prevailing tone of 
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evangelical orthodoxy found in the better class of modern theolo- 
gical publications; while their sound morality, their irresistible 
proofs in favor of religious liberty, and their hard common sense, 
are positive excellences of no ordinary value. 

The mechanical execution is such as the work requires. The 
volumes are not so richly gotten up as to raise the price above the 
reach of many who might otherwise choose to possess them, nor 
yet so cheaply as to render them illegible and unworthy to be pos- 
sessed. The type is good and sufficiently large, the paper fair, 
and the whole presents a good and substantial appearance. To 
every student in theology, we say, Read them; and to every reader, 
Buy them; for a liberal public patronage should reward the 
generous confidence which alone could induce such an issue. 





Art. I].—1. History of the Revolutions in Europe; from the 
French of CuristoPpHEeR WiLL1AM Kocu. With a Continuation 
to the Year 1815. By M. Scuortz. Middletown, 1836. 

2. History of Modern Europe. By Wm. Russet, LL. D. 
3. History of the French Revolution. By M. Tuirrs. 


Tue last century and a half may be styled the age of revolutions. 
Improvement is the proper and the natural object of the human 
intellect. Man continually endeavors to rise in the scale of exist- 
ence; and each generation attempts the new and untried steps, 
which the increasing light of the age reveals to its searching gaze. 
Thus our race, for centuries, has held an onward and an upward 
course, amid the incessant mutations in the structure of the politi- 
cal world. The amelioration of the condition of the mass is inde- 
pendent of the fate of empires as such, and as they stand forth 
to our view in ordinary history. Kingdoms and states rise and fall. 
The towering capitals of one age perish in the next; and curious 
travelers walk unconsciously upon their buried grandeur, wonder- 
ing where they stood, and disputing over their different conjectures. 
But notwithstanding the retrogression of individual states, and the 
endless transfers of wealth and power from one to another, the 
general tendency of man has been toward excellence. 

We confess that we have but little sympathy with those who are 
perpetually bewailing the degeneracy of modern times, whilerthey 
rapturously eulogize the past. We admit that there is evil enough 
of all descriptions in the world; but when, since the fall, has it 
been otherwise? When did the cherubim leave their post at the 
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gate of Eden, or earth cease to be a vale of tears? Truly, if any 
will persist in declaring that “ former times were better than these,” 
the least that we can demand, is, that they should affix a date to 
this golden age. Let them give the latitude and longitude of their 
Utopia ; and then their theory will possess a ‘local habitation and 
a name.” 

It is a curious fact that this same charge of degeneracy has been 
made against every succeeding generation, for many centuries. It 
is as old as poetry, or history. Even Homer wearies us with the 
perpetually recurring phrase, oot viv Bporot elowv : 


“ A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such as no more these aged eyes shall view.” 


It was a favorite idea with some, that man has been gradually 
decreasing physically, as well as mentally, ever since the creation. 
A French philosopher, using this theory as a quadrant, has dis- 
covered that the altitude of our great progenitor, Adam, was about 
one hundred and twenty feet. But very unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, the modern traveler finds that the Egyptians, who have 
slumbered in the catacombs from the days of the Pharaohs, were 
no taller than the guides who conduct him through the dusty 
caverns of the dead; or the squalid wretches who worry him for 
alms amid the ruins of hundred-gated Thebais. We sometimes 
hear the old lamenting the sad change which the world has under- 
gone, even since they have known it. But the world, when calmly 
viewed by the deepening twilight of age, seems deplorably fallen 
from what it appeared to be, when seen amid the rosy dawn of 
youth. To the youthful eye, hope sheds its delusive beam on all 
around, and every object is surrounded with a halo of light. But 
as anticipation is exchanged for experience, the illusion gradually 
fades away. ‘The traveler over the desert of earthly pleasure sees 
before him the unreal waters of joy, sleeping, cool and tranquil, 
in the distance; and on he hurries with cheerful steps to quench 
his raging thirst. But the shadowy lake recedes as he advances, 
till at last the mirage is gone, Jeaving naught but the burning sands 
of a pathless waste. The evil days come,—the days of darkness, 
which are many; and he imagines that the world is dayly be- 
coming worse, because he dayly sees more of its evils. He looks 
back with regret upon the years that are gone ; and, perhaps, mis- 
taking the change in himself for a change i in the world, commences ° 
railing at the degeneracy of the age in good set terms. 

But we are inclined to take the ground that the present century 
is superior to its predecessors, and that the world is improving, 
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notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, whether delivered 
in Homeric hexameters or vulgar prose. Every age has its pecu- - 
liar virtues and peculiar vices; and we do not imagine that the 
world is retrograding because new evils appear. All things change, 
even those apparently least dependent upon outward control. So- 
ciety itself is an ever-flowing current, whose restless waters are 
continually wearing away their old embankments and forming new 
channels ; nor can we judge the general direction of the stream by 
the circlings of the bubbles which are whirled round in some little 
eddy. 

That the tendency of the masses is upward, is shown by the 
general history of government. Each system of state policy has 
its fitting time, its allotted duration, and its appropriate successor, 
—all determined by the moral and intellectual condition of the 
multitude. The despotic rule, tolerated in the days of darkness 
and ignorance, yields gradually to the milder forms of government 
demanded by the increasing intelligence of a more enlightened 
age. ‘The tyrant who attempts to force despotism upon his sub- 
jects, out of its due time, lifts his puny arm against a mighty prin- 
ciple, which, in its resistless march, must tear asunder his feeble 
chains, and crush him into the dust. The oppressor may for a 
time defer the crisis. But while he is congratulating himself upon 
the stability of his power, and rioting upon the spoils of an en- 
slaved nation, the sword of retribution hangs over his head in all 
his revels ; and an unseen hand writes upon his palace walls words 
which proclaim the downfall of his throne, and the liberation of 
his people. In every nation, the real power resides not with the 
few, but the many. Foreign intervention apart, no nation can be 
slaves, save by their own consent; and liberty cannot perish, but 
by suicide. When the mass, weary of their chains, wake to a 
sense of their strength, they demand an alleviation of their oppres- 
sive burdens, and move onward to the accomplishment of a change 
in the system of state policy. The several steps of these muta- 
tions are sometimes the slowly-formed product of centuries; at 
others, the intellect of a nation starts from a long lethargy, and 
performs all as the mighty labor of a day. At one time, the gently- 
gliding rivulet, atom by atom, wears away the solid rock that 
obstructs it; at another, the furious torrent rushes forth in its wild 
career, and sweeps barriers and landmarks into a common ruin. 

The records of these upheavings of the masses form the most 
interesting and instructive pages in the records of the past. All 
history abounds in the rise and the overthrow of empires, the found- 
ing and the fall of great cities, and the victories and defeats of 
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armies. But though the scenery of the mighty drama is so mag- 
nificent and imposing, the real actors are few and far between. 
Sometimes the history of a nation is but a history of the single 
intellect that swayed its destinies. A state, like Thebes, rises into 
importance with some Epaminondas, flourishes while he lives, 
and, at his death, falls back into its former obscurity. Persepolis 
is destroyed ; but the whim of Thais prompts its destruction. A Gre- 
cian army of some tens of thousands spreads ruin and death through 
nation after nation, from Thrace to India; but the movements of 
all this multitude are governed by the wild notions of one wrong 
head. We gather together the records of the battles which they 
fought, the countries they subdued, and the cities they destroyed ; 
and we style the whole, the History of Alexander. And we say 
well, for so it is,—a history of the pleasures and the passions, the 
folly and the madness of one man, in whose hand all the rest be- 
came mere puppets. But the history of revolutions is the history 
of the people. From the moment they rebel against the powers, 
they cease to be automata. We then learn their real condition, 
their joys and their sorrows, their hopes and fears. When the 
dazzling light that encircles the throne of despotism ceases to blind 
our eyes, we discern the oppression by which it has been sustained. 
We listen to the cries of the abject millions, whose voices had been 
drowned in the clamor of wars of conquest, and the rude clash of 
arms. 

Next to our own revolution, those of England and France are 
of the most absorbing interest to an American. ‘The one was the 
effort of a nation which had aided us in our struggle against power, 
and which had, in some degree, been roused by our example to 
raise the standard of rebellion. ‘The other occurred in the land of 
our fathers; and from it, indeed, we derived those principles of 
liberty which have finally ripened into republicanism. The spirit 
of freedom does not grow up in a night nor wither inaday. ‘The 
hatred of tyranny which nerved the arms of the pilgrim fathers, 
also filled the breasts of many who went not into exile: and the 
very men, who were most instrumental in bringing Charles to the 
block, were those who, but for the royal mandate, would gladly 
have found freedom in the wilds of New-England. These great 
political events both grew out of the operation of the same general 
principle ; but in the minutie we discover a wide dissimilarity. It 
is said by an ingenious writer that these great commotions mutually 
explain each other; and that ‘“‘in the political history of man, 
both pages must be read together.” It may not be an unprofitable 
employment to institute a comparison between them, that we may 
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search out some of the lessons of political wisdom which they are 
calculated to teach. The kind and the degree of the oppression 
which convulsed the two nations differed widely ; and the revolu- 
tions, arising from causes so dissimilar, are indicative of the pro- 
gress of the national mind at their several periods. The fact that 
the despotism of Charles and James was as intolerable to the 
English, as that of Louis was to the French, is a truth which 
should not be lightly passed over by him who would inquire into 
the science of government. . 

England, for a long period anterior to the expulsion of James, 
had been kept in continual ferment by the contests between the 
king and the representatives of the people. At the Restoration, 
in 1660, Charles II. was received with the utmost loyalty, and the 
devotion of his people knew no bounds. The tears of joy, and the 
enthusiastic acclamations of the multitudes who welcomed his 
entry into London, were but the index of the sentiments of a vast 
majority of the nation. ‘The people hated tyranny, but they loved 
royalty; for royalty was an institution of olden time; and the En- 
glish will tolerate many abuses, provided they are good old abuses, 
covered with the rust and mold of reverend antiquity. They 
imagined that the fate of Charles I. would not be a lesson lost 
upon his successor; but that it would teach him, that moderation 
in the exercise of power was the only mode of rendering that power 
permanent. His private character and his public acts, however, 
soon conspired to alienate the attachment of his people. His dis- 
solute morals offended the stern and rigid Puritans, who were a 
numerous and respectable body; his attempts to enlarge the royal 
prerogative roused the opposition of the patriot; while the covert 
predilection for Popery charged upon him, gave rise to a distrustful 
jealousy which never relaxed its vigilance. And although for three 
years immediately preceding his death he governed without a par- 
liament, yet his sway was in momentary danger of being over- 
thrown in a general rebellion. It is almost certain that his death 
alone saved him from forcible dethronement by his exasperated 
subjects. A part of his people were in that restless, feverish state 
which shows a ripeness for revolt. His assumption of absolute 
power was submitted to with stern calmness by those who, at the 
moment of submission, neither forgot nor relinquished their rights, 
but merely deferred the day of retribution. The nation was com- 
paratively at rest ; but it was only the couching of the lion, silently 
watching an opportunity to spring upon his foe, and tear him to 
the earth. 

James II., on his accession to the throne, inherited the hatred 
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of the people, as well as the crown of the sovereign. Affairs im- 
mediately assumed a new phase. Charles had been a man of no 
religion at all. He seemed, at times, much disposed to favor the 
Romish system; but he was never long consistent with himself. 
Even when upon his death-bed, his conduct was a tissue of absur- 
dities and contradictions. He seems to have left it undecided, 
till the last moment, whether to be a Protestant or a Papist. To 
extricate himself from this dilemma, he decided to conform to the 
ceremonies of both. He received extreme unction and the sacra- 
ment at the hands of Huddlestone, a Popish priest; and then sent 
for six bishops of the Establishment, received the sacrament again 
from their hands, expressed his regard for the Church of England, 
and died. But James was just the reverse of his easy, careless 
brother. He was a bigoted Papist; and while duke of York, had 
already incurred the enmity of the great mass of the nation, by his 
avowed attachment to Popery. All that was unfavorable to Pro- 
testantism, in the reign of Charles, had been attributed, doubtless 
with great justice, to the influence which James possessed over 
him. Although the public apprehensions were for the moment 
lulled by James’s declaration in favor of the Establishment, yet his 
subsequent course soon revived them in tenfold vigor. Suspicion 
quickly ripened into certainty. He took a course directly counter 
to the desires and the prejudices of his subjects, and, in defiance 
of the most strenuous popular opposition, attempted to supersede 
the Protestant faith, by the introduction of the absurdities of Rome. 
He attended mass with all the ensigns of royalty; and although 
to hold any intercourse with the pope had been constituted treason, 
by act of parliament, he sent the earl of Castlemaine to Rome, to 
reconcile himself to the head of the church. He also grasped at 
far more civil power than the laws bestowed, or the people were 
willing to concede; and in all things he showed his firm faith in 
the divine right of kings. He levied taxes and collected customs, 
without waiting for the legal mode of an act of parliament; and 
intimated to that body, that deference to his wishes alone would 
enable them to be upon amicable terms with the throne. Still, the 
great cause of the revolution was the nation’s dread of Popery, 
and the royal love for it. The established religion had been 
changed several times within a century, and every change had 
produced penal codes and persecutions. It must be confessed by 
all candid men, that the principles of liberality and Christian tole- 
ration were neither understood nor ‘practiced by Churchmen, or 
Romanists. The dominant church, whatever its doctrines might 
be, whether they emanated from Rome, Germany, or Geneva, was 
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a persecuting church. Even the leading minds, which had re- 
ceived the reformed doctrines, were more or less tainted with 
this leaven of Rome. But if Protestantism was not free from the 
persecuting spirit, we can easily imagine what Popery must have 
been. The fires of Smithfield were yet held in remembrance 
among the people. The king was now suddenly smitten, pro- 
fessedly, at least, with the charms of free toleration, and at once 
by his own authority annulled, in effect, the laws designed to pre- 
vent the Catholics from regaining the power which they had so 
fearfully abused in the reign of Queen Mary. But the people knew 
James too well to believe that his toleration proceeded from an 
enlarged liberality of mind which would honor the religious senti- 
ments of all his subjects. They saw, in this movement of the 
king, the first of a series which would finally summon the Gardi- 
ners and Bonners of their own times, with their equipment of racks 
and gibbets, to lay waste the church and shed innocent blood. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the correctness of the emotions 
with which the English regarded these attempts to restore the 
power of Rome, we must admit that circumstances were calculated 
to excite, rather than allay, their fears. At the very time that 
James was pleading liberality of sentiment as a pretence for fos- 
tering Catholic influence, his brethren in the faith were, in France, 
furiously persecuting those who had renounced the dogmas of 
Popery. The Romish Church claims to be one and indivisible; all 
its branches throughout the world are, if true to their vows, under 
the perfect control, in matters in any way pertaining to religion, 
of the head of the church, occupying the seat of St. Peter: and 
therefore it was not illogical or unreasonable for the British Pro- 
testants to identify Popery in England with Popery in the domin- 
ions of the Grand Monarch. But the transactions then transpiring 
among the subjects of Louis XIV. were not much calculated to 
recommend the religion of the French king to any who regarded 
the welfare of either soul or body. The Huguenots, after being 
savagely persecuted for many years, had found peace, in 1598, by 
the promulgation of the edict of Nantes. This edict continued in 
force till the year 1685; and the churches of the reformed faith 
had rest and abundant prosperity. But in that year it was revoked, 
and another savage persecution commenced. The churches of the 
Protestants were destroyed; blood flowed in torrents; and the 
brutal soldiery committed the most horrid excesses. Half a mil- 
lion of the best citizens of France fled into exile. The most of 
these passed over into England, where they spread throughout the 
land the history of the sufferings which they had endured, and the 
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horrors which they had witnessed. The English Protestants 
looked upon these things as the legitimate effects of the predomi- 
nancy of the Popish faction; and drew the conclusion that they 
must prepare to undergo the same horrors, if the king should suc- 
ceed in his measures. Their king had already shown himself 
abundantly endowed with the intolerant spirit. When James was 
placed at the head of the government of Scotland, Charles was 
anxious to establish episcopacy in that kingdom. James, being a 
bigoted Papist, was, of course; equally a hater of the Establish- 
ment, and of the Covenanters, who refused to conform to its rites 
and ceremonies. He therefore became an amateur inquisitor ; a 
critic in the art of torture; and labored as earnestly in the vocation, 
as if he realized that he was only rehearsing for more extensive 
performances upon another stage of action. These things were 
not lost upon the Protestants. They looked upon them as the 
black shadow which coming events cast before ; and when, in the 
midst of all their fears, James showed his full determination to in- 
troduce Popery, their exasperation rose to the highest pitch. But 
the sovereign, when the whole realm was upon the verge of rebel- 
hon, seemed under the influence of some strange hallucination, 
which rendered him blind to his danger. He went madly on till 
the very moment of the explosion. When he saw his error, it was 
too late to amend it. He was willing to make peace with his 
people upon almost any terms; but they scorned his concessions, 
and doubted his promises. They cast off their Popish sovereign. 
William, the prince of Orange, who had been for some years 
watching for this opportunity, was invited to England by some of 
the most influential of the patriot party. He came; and the cause 
of James was utterly ruined. The people deserted him; his army 
went over to the camp of the prince, and even his favorite daugh- 
ter, Anne of Denmark, joined his enemies. At last, despairing of 
ever being able, unaided, to retrieve his fallen fortunes, he left his 
throne to his rival, and fled for protection to the court of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty of France. 

Thus ended the English Revolution proper. With the invita- 
tion to accept the crown, which was tendered to the prince, there 
was joined the famous Declaration of Rights, which communicated 
the conditions upon which the crown had been tendered, and de- 
fined the powers of the sovereign; thus securing the liberties of 
the subject from all encroachment. The passage of the Tolera- 
tion Act was secured, the courts of justice were purified, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown were curtailed, and the power of the House 
of Commons, or, in other words, the political influence of the peo 
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ple, was proportionably augmented. Such was the British Revo- 
lution; and it certainly merits our approbation, even when we try 
it by the severe test of the increased political intelligence of the 
present age. It illustrates the power of public opinion, which, from 
that hour, has exerted an influence which it never before possessed. 
The revolution was completely successful, because the age de- 
manded it, and the nation was prepared for the improvements it 
introduced. 

Let us now turn to the French Revolution. This extraordinary 
popular commotion combines the most incongruous traits of cha- 
racter,—the noble and the exalted, with the absurd and the inhu- 
man. It deserves neither the unqualified censure, nor the bound- 
less commendation, which has been so liberally bestowed upon it 
by writers of opposite prejudices. ‘The state of the French nation, 
previous to the revolution, was vastly dissimilar to that of the 
English at the same period in their political history. The British 
government had, at least in some degree, kept pace with the age. 
The feudal system had been gradually worn away; the church 
had been deprived of many of its unreasonable rights and immuni- 
ties; and the prerogative of the king, when compared with that of 
the French sovereign, had been much curtailed. In France, on 
the contrary, the intolerable feudal system, with all its grinding 
oppression, existed in its original perfection, till within a very few 
years of the execution of Louis. The nation was divided into two 
great classes, the oppressors and the oppressed. The privileged 
orders, which comprised the noblesse and the clergy, constituting 
about four hundredths of the whole population, monopolized all 
the offices both in church and state; while the peasant, however 
great his talents, or his honest ambition, was doomed to be a pea- 
sant still. This, however, was one of the trifling items among his 
many grievances. Those who possessed the power, employed it 
in tyrannizing over the rest of the nation, who were comparatively 
slaves. They were, in fact, reduced to abject servitude. The pri- 
vileged few possessed immense wealth; their estates comprised 
about two-thirds of the landed property in the kingdom. These 
estates were cultivated by a miserable, ragged, ill-fed peasantry, 
who toiled, under the most oppressive regulations, for the wealth 
which their lordly masters squandered amid the revelry and dissi- 
pation of a licentious capital. 

Those of the middle classes, who cultivated their own estates, 
were in a condition but little preferable. Though they possessed 
a third of the lands, and composed a very important part of the 
nation, they wielded little or no political influence. When the 
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general parliament of France, les Etats Généraux, was in exist- 
ence, their weight was felt in affairs of state; but that body had 
not been convened for more than a century and a half. These 
small proprietors, of the Tiers Etat, were compelled to pay the 
old feudal dues to their lords, tithes to the priests, and imposts to 
the king. The taxes on the nobles were but trifling,—being those 
upon personal property alone; the clergy had the very convenient 
privilege of determining the amount of their own taxes: conse- 
quently, the chief burden of the- state fell upon those who were 
least able to sustain it. But these grievances, great as they were, 
constituted but a part of the oppression under which the mass were 
groaning. Numerous edicts were in force, prohibiting, under se- 
vere penalties, the most necessary operations of the husbandman, 
lest the game should be impaired in its flavor, or be prevented 
from propagation, and thus the luxuries and the sports of the few 
be curtailed. The farmer was forbidden to protect his crops from 
the depredations of the deer and other game, herds of which ranged 
through large districts, where there were no inclosures to prevent 
their ravages. The party that claimed to be injured by the in- 
fringement of these laws had entire control over the courts where 
the offenders were arraigned; and thus opportunity was afforded 
for the most iniquitous oppression. The administration of these 
laws, such as they were, had become corrupt; and neither the per- 
son of the peasant, nor the honor of his family, was safe from the 
passions of an imperious and unprincipled nobility. In all things 
the higher classes acted upon the comfortable assumption, that 
the many had been created expressly for the accommodation of the 
few. 

This state of things had been borne for a length of time; but 
circumstances were every day diminishing the disposition to en- 
dure it longer. The secret of their own strength, and the weak- 
ness of their enslavers, slowly dawned upon the people. The 
elements of a revolution were gradually forming, and a variety of 
causes concurred to precipitate the crisis. The literature of the 
day dealt largely in philosophic speculations concerning the natural 
rights of man; and this literature reached many minds which were 
already chafing under their chains. A daring spirit of inquiry was 
called into action, which boldly called in question every opinion 
and principle of government or religion, however time-honored ; 
and thus, for a long time, the whole structure of church and state 
was silently undermined. ‘The finances were also in the utmost 
disorder. For many years thére had been an annual deficit in the 
revenue, and some change was absolutely necessary in order te 
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restore the national credit. The comptroller-general, M. de Ca- 
lonne, proposed to an assembly of the Notables, that the taxes 
should be equalized upon all classes. If this statesman’s plan had 
been acceded to, in all probability Robespierre would not have 
been the tyrant of Paris, nor Louis Philippe a pedagogue among 
the young democracy of America. But his truly just and patriotic 
proposition raised such a storm of invective against him, that he 
was glad to resign his office and retire to a foreign land, and thus 
escape the vengeance of the nobles and the Popish clergy. This 
madness of the privileged orders increased the popular exaspera- 
tion. A failure of the produce of the earth, causing a scarcity of 
provisions, rendered the multitudes more excitable by adding to 
the misery of their coridition. And the American Revolution, with 
its happy results, which were rapturously described by the French 
soldiers. who had fought in our behalf, had created, everywhere 
among the commons, an enthusiastic desire to share the advantages 
of the same institutions. 

All these things, and more, conspired to overthrow the exist- 
ing system of government. For years the mine had been silently 
excavating beneath the edifice ; but now the charge was fired, and 
the whole structure sunk into a mass of shattered fragments, while 
a world trembled with the explosion. 

The ancient form of government was totally destroyed; and 
sociely, resolving itself into its original elements, commenced de 
novo. A liberal constitution was formed; and the nation deluded 
themselves into the full belief that France was a veritable republic, 
constructed upon the most approved philosophical model, and des- 
tined to stand till time should be no more. But the people were 
not prepared, morally and intellectually, for so sudden a transition. 
When the eyes of the blind are couched, the moment of the opera- 
tion is not the fitting time to place him upon a precipice, where the 
utmost keenness of vision alone can insure his safety: We are 
not to estimate the fitness of a people for republicanism, by the 
eloquence of the orators who declaim upon the subject, or by 
the violence with which the rabble clamor for democracy. A free 
government is not shouted into existence amidst the waving of 
hats and the acclamations of a mob; nor does it necessarily rise 
from the ashes where the fires of popular violence have spent their 
fury. A republic can have being, only where there is a sober con- 
viction in the national mind, that the supremacy of good laws is 
essential to the well-being of the body politic. But the French 
populace had so long known the law as the instrument of despot- 
ism, that they were, in some degree, excusable for not having very 
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clear conceptions of the utility of public subordination. They were 
not capable of appreciating rational freedom ; but, to their minds, 
nothing was liberty but exemption from all law :—just as among 
the more stupid of our southern slaves, freedom means exemption 
from labor. After nine years of bloody anarchy, the nation relin- 
quished its high hopes and insane speculations, and submitted to 
the energetic sway of Buonaparte. Thus the first revolution was . 
brought to a close, though for many years the people writhed 
under the endless train of evils which it induced. To use a simile 
of one of their own orators,—‘‘ The raging billows dashed upon 
the shore, long after the storm which created them had passed 
away.” 

The French Revolution, compared with the English, was a de- 
cided failure. ‘They did not found the free government which they 
desired. ‘They were incapable of it. They did not accomplish 
that at which they aimed, because they attempted too much for 
the state of the people. France was not ready for republicanism ; 
and a limited monarchy was the highest point of perfection in. their 
circumstances attainable. Liberty is not a Minerva, who, in the 
full vigor of maturity, leaps into existence from the brain of some 
half-crazed visionary. She partakes so much of the nature of 
earth, that she must pass through the successive stages of child- 
hood and youth, before she arrives at her full stature. Hence, 
the grand mistake of the French leaders. They speculated on the 
original perfectibility of human nature, till they forgot the im- 
portant fact that it was not actual. Their dreams assumed the 
form of palpable reality; and, as mere theories, were tolerably per- 
fect: but when they grasped at the shadow, it vanished. If no 
usurper had seized the supreme power, if the dread of free institu- 
tions had not prompted foreign interference, there is a possibility, 
that, in the course of time, the popular ferment might have sub- 
sided, and a degree of order have been established. ‘The sands 
of Arabia are not fitted to nourish the cedars of Libanus; but, by 
cultivation, even the desert may be made to “ blossom as the rose.” 

But with all its horrors and its but partial success, the revolu- 
tion was beneficial. The remedy, terrible as it was, did not sur- 
pass the evils of the disease. The lower orders were raised from 
their degradation. The nobles were cast down from their unjust 
and irrational exaltation. The church was, in the end, established 
upon a far better system than the former had been. The state 
of France, after the revolution, and when Napoleon was upon the 
throne, was much inferior to that of England in the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary; but still it was vastly improved. Indeed, if the 
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French could have exchanged the intolerable yoke of the privileged 
orders for the milder tyranny of Charles and James, they would 
have hailed the event with exceeding joy, as constituting, in itself, 
a glorious revolution. 

In comparing these two great struggles of the mass, we notice, 
besides the different degrees of actual oppression, a wide dissimi- 
larity in the nature of the grievances that stung them into active 
resistance to power. If the religious scruples of the English had 
not been trampled upon, there is a probability that James would 
not have been driven from his throne. They were comparatively 
patient under the requisitions of the sovereign, until his movements 
assumed the form of an attack upon their religion. The Popish 
superstition was both feared and hated by the descendants of those 
who had, in three years’ space, seen the flames curling around the 
writhing forms of two hundred and seventy-seven men, women, 
and children, whose crime was the heinous one of believing, that, 
after the priest had gone through the mummery of pronouncing, 
Hoc est corpus, over a piece of bread, it was bread still. They 
would not suffer the same corrupt system to be again forced upon 
them by a bigoted king, and the plotting myrmidons of Rome. 
They were not so curious concerning the mysterious doctrine of 
the real presence, that they desired to see any more light cast upon 
it by the flames of Smithfield. The French, on the contrary, were 
driven into insurrection by civil oppression. The feudal dues, the 
enormous taxes, the quartering of soldiery upon them without their 
consent, the laws depriving them of all weight in state affairs,— 
these were the incitements to revolution. The commons demanded 
an equal distribution of the imposts upon all classes; they asked 
for legal protection against the violence of a haughty, unprincipled 
aristocracy, and a restoration of that portion of political power to 
which, as citizens, they were entitled. The lower orders of the 
people demanded a repeal of those laws, which virtually doomed 
them ever to remain at the lowest point in the scale of humanity. 
These things drove them into rebellion; and religion is seldom 
alluded to, save with an infidel sarcasm, or an impious jeer, at the 
very existence of a God. 

The leaders of the French were men of entirely different cha- 
racter from those who were at the head of the English revolution- 
ary movement. It must be confessed that some of the English 
politicians were by no means immaculate. It must be conceded, 
too, that the English prelates were not conversant with the doc- 
trines of the ‘‘ Appeal to the American Churches ;” and that, more- 
over, they were somewhat deficient in that enlarged liberality 
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which it inculcates. But, however much we may deplore this 
deficiency, we must remember that it was universally prevalent. 
The dark clouds, with which Popery had enveloped the souls of 
men, were not entirely dispelled. After all that had been accom- 
plished, it was still but the morning of the Reformation ; and the 
truth yet shone with a lurid light. But with all their defects, how 
great is the contrast between the patriots who resisted the en- 
croachments of James, and the Robespierres, the Dantons, and 
the Marats, of the reign of terror.!_ How bright shines the fame of 
the bishops who opposed the royal schemes for the subversion of 
Protestantism, and were committed to the Tower, in consequence 
of their non-compliance,—when compared with Gobet, bishop of 
Paris, and his fellow-apostates, who solemnly renounced all reli- 
gion as an arrant imposture, the cunning device of priestcraft, and 
offered their churches for the contemptible foolery of worshiping 
the goddess of reason, in which character a dancing girl from the 
opera now figured ! 

The influence of these men was in perfect accordance with their 
natures ; and they imparted their own character to the movements 
which they guided and controlled. The patriots of England were 
resolute in defending their rights ; but they were averse to anarchy, 
and were disposed to employ only that degree of force which would 
secure the freedom which they sought, without destroying all 
government. The French agitators belonged to another school. 
Though the multitudes were, doubtless, actuated at first by the 
love of liberty, yet soon the rage for vengeance apparently swal- 
lowed up every feeling; and the instigators of these commotions 
were destitute of that calm wisdom, and high moral principle, 
which would have prompted them to withstand the unholy passions 
of an excited populace, and so guide the popular tumult as tu 
secure the greatest amount of good, at the expense of the least 
possible evil. They incited the frenzied rabble to the greatest 
enormities. That infernal triumvirate, Marat, Robespierre, and 
Danton, taught the people to delight in spectacles which would 
have melted the hearts of common villains. And the fate of these 
wretches is an instructive lesson to those reckless demagogues, 
who would, by their own example, teach the multitudes that moral 
principle and common justice are but whims, mere shadows, which 
vanish into their original nothingness at a nod from the many heads 
of the omnipotent mob. They were almost all sacrificed by the en- 
gine of death, which they had themselves hurried into such fearful 
activity. In fact, the passions of the people soon became too fierce 
to be controlled; and those who had inflamed them, became the 
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victims of a blind fury which they had roused for the destruction 
of others. Like unskillful machinists, when they had set the 
mighty engine in motion, they were totally unable to control it; 
and, one by one, they were drawn in and crushed among the pon- 
derous wheels. There may be such wretches in every age and 
nation; but they never thus expose their diabolical passions to 
: public view, unless there be a lamentable destitution of public 
virtue. They are meteors, which never draw their bloody train 
across the sky, till the thick gloom of night gathers round. 

- A most striking disparity between the two revolutions is seen in 
the destruction of life. This is owing, in some measure, to the 
comparative unanimity of the English. There was, indeed, a small 
party who would have rejoiced at the introduction of Popery; but 
there were no castes arrayed against each other, whose mutual 
hatred had, by tradition and actual sufferance, been accumulating 
for centuries. Consequently, the English were without some of 
those incentives to violence, which fired the minds of their excita- 
ble neighbors. They had resolved to be free from oppression ; and 
when they had accomplished this object, they had no insane desire 
of vengeance upon those whom they had already deprived of all 
“4 power to injure. ‘There were popular tumults, but history records 
| no butchery. The infamous Judge Jefferies, indeed, narrowly es- 
caped being torn in pieces by the people; but it is marvelous that 
he escaped at all, and that he had not long before fallen a victim 
to just popular indignation. The people manifested much forbear- 
ance throughout this most exciting period. The short war between 
James and William was no part of the internal movement; and 
the slaughter at Glencoe was an instance of royal barbarity which 
called forth the indignant censures of the nation. 

But how great is the contrast when we turn to the French Re- 
volution! The cruelty of the days of terror is absolutely indescri- 
bable. The revolutionary factions, in whatever else they might 
dissent from each other, agreed in this, that the way of escape from 
the house of bondage lay through a sea of blood. ‘‘ Grind plenty 
of the red,” shouted the facetious painter, David ; and his voice 
was answered by the liqn-like growl of the savage Danton; while 
Marat coolly sat down to calculate, with mathematical exactness, 
the price of a republic in human heads. And all was done in the 
name of liberty and equality. The hypocritical Robespierre him- 
self, as he whined out Pauvre peuple over a blood-thirsty mob, and 
then told them where to murder next, was for ever canting of 
! * eternal justice!” ‘The arch-assassins in these sanguinary scenes 
: gave their miserable victims the sublime assurance, so full of con- 
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solation, that it was the nation that demanded their heads; and that 
the nation was “always great and always just.” If every other 
emotion were not swallowed up in strong indignation, it would pro- 
voke a smile to see the idiotic self-complacency of these demons. 
While their clothes‘ were yet dripping with the warm blood of help- 
less innocence, they would throw themselves into oratorical attitude, 
and harangue, in philosophic fustian, concerning liberty, and 
equality, and virtue, and the natural rights of the human race, with 
as much complacency as though they were fully persuaded that 
these lofty terms had been coined expressly for that bloody era. 
They were, apparently, the dream of Manes realized,—men en- 
dowed with a dual soul, a good and an evil one; but while the 
angel theorized, the devil acted. 

We have now drawn a comparison between some of the leading 
characteristics of the two revolutions. Circumstances, when not 
absolutely necessary to point out the direction in which the popular 
current was setting, have not been detailed. The history of mind 
is of more importance than that of mere physical action. The re- 
formation of political thought and feeling is of far greater moment 
than the overthrow of the existing polity ; and to abolish an unjust 
law is a nobler achievement than to behead a tyrant. 

Every reader must be struck with the fact, that the progress of 
the French toward the desired goal of civil liberty was stained with 
outrages that were new, even in the history of popular commotions. 
And it may not be an uninteresting examination, to investigate 
briefly the causes which, probably, gave the revolution its sangui- 
nary character. A multitude of minor causes might be assigned. 
But, waiving the discussion of these, we conceive that the grand 
sources of the bloodshed which filled France with lamentation and 
wo may be defined thus :—barbarism superinduced by oppression ; 
an extreme thirst to be revenged for the intolerable tyranny of the 
privileged orders ; and general immorality consequent upon wide- 
spread atheism. 

These are amply sufficient to account rationally for the exceeding 
violence of the French, without our being compelled to attribute 
constitutional cruelty to that nation. It is illogical to assign more 
than sufficient causes for any given effect. Let us glance at each 
of these several particulars. 

It is a fundamental truth, an axiom in humanity, that it is the 
necessary result of long-continued servitude, of extreme oppression, 
to degrade its victims, mentally and morally, below the level to 
which they might otherwise attain. We doubt whether there has 
ever been an exception to this law, from the exodus of the Israel- 
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ites from Egyptian bondage, to the date of emancipation in Antigua 
and Barbadoes. France had sunk to the lowest point of civil de- 
gradation. The many were the virtual slaves of the few. The 
nobles and the Popish priests lorded it over the mass with almost 
absolute sway. But man is so constituted, that if he be deprived 
of all motives to intellectual exertion, and of all self-respect, he 
gradually sinks; and in a series of generations he seems to lose 
almost all his faculties and passions, except those which he pos- 
sesses in common with the brutes that perish. This truth was 
partially exemplified among the lower orders of the French. The 
peasant had been taught, that both he and his donkey had been 
created for the sole purpose of promoting the convenience of their 
noble master. The incessant iteration of this lesson, enforced with 
the strong logic of the sword, whenever the smallest inclination to 
call it in question had been manifested, caused him to feel that his 
. case admitted of no alleviation. And when the revolution suddenly 
burst upon his astonished eyes, he was frantic in the exercise of 
that power which experience had never taught him to use with 
moderation. The French are nowise deficient in intellectual 
power; and yet, in civilization, they were centuries behind the 
English. A single fact will demonstrate this: the absurd custom 
of questioning by torture, a relic of barbarism, was not abrogated 
till within a very few years of the execution of Louis XVI. The 
barbarism of the lower orders had reacted upon the higher classes, 
and was diffused through the whole nation. Even the French 
women reveled in the indiscriminate butcheries of the reign of 
terror, with as much fiendish satisfaction, as those of what we 
sometimes call the sterner sex. They formed a club for the dis- 
cussion of public measures. They sat at their needle-work, around 
the guillotine, upon the benches which the proverbial politeness 
of their nation had placed for their accommodation ; and shrill 
female voices mingled in the hoarse clamors of the mob for more 
executions.* And when we hear of the cruelties inflicted upon 
individuals of the sex, we must remember that these are palliated, 
if indeed palliation be possible, by the fact that the females them- 
selves threw aside the feminine graces which are the natural 
safeguard of the sex, and taught the populace, that these also were 


* If any man seem to be contentious, and insist that the French women’s 
honoring the guillotine with their presence is not to be deemed a proof of bar- 
barism, inasmuch as multitudes of our own ladies, in these days of refinement, 
find exquisite delight in attending public executions, we shall be compelled to 
leave him to the full enjoyment of his own opinion. 
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among the absurdities which the superior intelligence of the age 
had rendered obsolete. 

How wide the difference in the passions manifested in the two 
revolutions! And yet we cannot say that this disparity is owing to 
anything, save the disparity of circumstances. The Briton, seeing 
the degradation, political, moral, and religious, of his Gallic neigh- 
bor, should not rashly bid him stand by, as being by nature less 
holy ; but should first inquire whether the excesses of the French 
were not caused by a long train of circumstances, which reaches 
back through many generations. We do not wish to apologize for 
outrage, whatever may be the posture of affairs when it is com- 
mitted; but no one can question the justice of that principle of 
ethics which declares that the turpitude of the crime is commen- 
surate with the degree of light enjoyed at the time of its com- 
mission. 

The second cause alluded to, is the fact that the wrongs of the 
French were much deeper ; and consequently the passions of the 
people were inflamed to a greater degree. This is independent of 
the former principle mentioned. When a nation, especially one 
of native energy of character, is oppressed, there is a constant ten- 
dency to reaction. There is a law of equilibrium in politics, as 
well as in physics; and the waves of the ocean, which are lashed 
into being by the mighty winds, do not hasten toward their former 
level with more certainty than overgrown despotism tends to its 
downfall. That men should regard their own personal welfare, is 
as certainly a law of nature, as that snow, formed in the air, should 
descend to the earth. The attempt to arrest its operation, merely 
results in accumulating hatred and violence for the day of retribu- 
tion. And unless there be a lamentable deficiency of mental 
power and nerve of character, in the oppressed, the gathering 
storm will not long hide its wrath. As it sometimes occurs in 
Alpine regions, the valley below may be all sunshine and gladness ; 
but in some dark mountain gorge the avalanche is slowly and 
silently piling up its resistless weight, till at some unforeseen mo- 
ment, while the vale echoes the songs of careless joy, its slumbers 
are over, and it suddenly sweeps down from the bosom of the 
clouds with its crushing strength, and buries all in helpless ruin. 

France had drunk the cup of degradation to the dregs. And 
when those who were writhing under their intolerable burden, 
began clearly to comprehend their rights, it is not surprising that 
they were roused to fury. ‘To escape from their grievous bondage 
had always been desirable; but they now saw its obvious possi- 
bility. A French army, returning from the capture of Lord Corn- 
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wallis at Yorktown, spread abroad the principles of the revolution 
whose battles they had fought. The scales fell from the eyes of 
the multitudes: they saw the utter weakness of their oppressors, 
and resolved to endure no more. This new creed taught the pea- 
sant that all men are by nature free and equal; and this declara- 
tion found a response in his inmost soul. He looked around him, 
and saw his abject condition. He was existing solely for the 
benefit of another, of like passions with himself. He had toiled; 
but the product of his labor and sweat had been wrung from him 
to support, in luxurious splendor, an aristocracy without honor, 
and.a priesthood without religion ; while his own children hid their 
rags in a hovel, and lacked for bread. And with a bitter maledic- 
tion on his own supineness, he arose and began the work of ven- 
geance. ‘The devil of tyranny,” says a writer, ‘‘ always rends 
the body he leaves.” ‘Truly, in this case, his name was Legion. 
The English enjoyed comparative freedom. Violence, in their 
circumstances, would have been without the palliatives of the 
French. The outrages of the latter could have been predicted by 
any one acquainted with the state of the nation. Though not jus- 
tifiable, they were certainly natural. 

The sentiments with regard to religion, which were prevalent 
among the French, also had a powerful influence in determining 
the more violent character of the revolution. The English, as a 
nation, were strongly imbued with reverence for the Deity. They 
honored the institutions of religion; and their regard for its laws 
did not desert them during the convulsions that shook the state. 
Religious freedom, indeed, was the principal object for which they 
contended. ‘They saw their faith assaulted by the king and his 
Popish satellites. 'To learn what the probable result of his suc- 
cess would be, they had only to cast their eyes across the channel, 
where they saw the Grand Monarque piously dragooning his sub- 
jects to heaven ; and with fire and sword, torture and death, luring 
the wanderers back to the arms of Him whose yoke is easy, and 
whose burden is light. The more fiercely their religion was as- 
sailed, the more fervently they loved it. And they reaped the 
reward of their strong religious feeling, in its restraining and tran- 
quilizing influence upon the excited minds of men. That which 
was a cloud by day, became a pillar of fire to guide them through 
the thick darkness of their political night. 

The French, on the contrary, were as averse to religion as the 
English were favorable to it. The ruling faction worshiped rea- 
son, in a style worthy of madness or idiocy; and the nation was 
verging upon atheism. And, indeed, when we examine the condi- 
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tion of the national church, the skepticism of the new school of 
philosophers causes more sorrow than astonishment. The eccle- 
siastical establishment was a mass of utter corruption. One can- 
not but be struck with this fact, even in studying the statements 
of Abbe Barruel; although he writes, at the same time, with the 
caution of Jesuitical esprit du corps, and Gallic high-pressure 
enthusiasm. If the Romish doctrine be the truth, never did the 
truth have a fairer field; and never has it been proclaimed with 
less success. Popery had always been in the ascendent, and it was 
yet in the plenitude of power. It lays claim to the entire rock 
upon which the church is founded, and monopolizes the promise, that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” And we are most 
certainly entitled to look for effects in proportion to the loftiness 
of these assumptions. There could be no lack of teaching; for there 
was a priest for every two hundred inhabitants, throughout all 
France. One hundred and twenty thousand ecclesiastics, endowed 
with as much learning and pious zeal as the Holy Mother generally 
claims for her successors of the apostles, ought surely to wield a 
powerful influence in favor of religion, though in the midst of a 
gainsaying world. Doubtless, there were some pure and holy men 
in this multitude. But the character and the lives of many were 
such as not only to cover themselves with disgrace, but to bring 
religion itself into contempt. | 
In a race of beings, by nature “‘ without God in the world,” it is 
by no means uncommon to discover some, who, with all the ad- 
vantages of the truth, and the “light which lighteth every man,” 
are, nevertheless, desirous of remaining in their natural atheism ; 
that, in the indulgence of their evil passions, they may not be an- 
noyed by any gloomy apprehensions of future retribution. ‘These 
are fond of looking upon religion in the concrete, rather than in the 
abstract ; and the guilt and the folly of the individual are not only 
visited with merciless castigation, but his aberrations are charged 
upon his system itself. The French literati abounded in wits to 
whom this species of warfare was peculiarly grateful. And 
unfortunately for religion in general, Romanism was peculiarly 
assailable. On this subject, Father Barruel, for once, forgets his 
cassock and his wariness; and while seeking to describe the viru- 
lent and daring impiety with which the church was assaulted when 
the revolution had been fairly commenced, makes an unconscious 
revelation of the real state of that church. He complains, with 
much natveté, of the endless charges of gross immorality which 
were preferred against the clergy; and anathematizes, with pious 
horror, the authors of the vile caricatures seen on every corner, 
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which represented monks and priests, clad in full canonicals, 
reveling in scenes of the lowest debauchery. 

Undoubtedly, those who thus assaulted the clergy were not over 
scrupulous with regard to the justice of the accusation, provided 
it took effect in the minds of the people. It is true that they acted 
upon no principle but policy; but it would have been extremely 
impolitic to make such allegations, unless they were notoriously 
true. A base slander would have recoiled upon its fabricators with 
powerful effect. Would such caricatures, now posted up in New- 
York or Baltimore, alienate the affections of the laity, and render 
the Romish clergy a butt for infidel sarcasm? ‘There was very 
little in French Catholicism to move the hearts, or lure the minds 
of men of intellect. The wits of the school of Voltaire and Con- 
dorcet laughed, when the fear of the rack was not before their eyes, 
at the august ceremonials of its worship,—its endless chants in 
mangled Latin, its bows, genuflections, and munificent offerings 
of smoke to wooden babies. The great men of the church had 
passed away. Bossuet slept with his fathers; and the eloquent 
voice of Bourdaloue was lost in the silence of the narrow house. 
Her Loyolas and Xaviers were no more; and Rome turned from 
the living, and, as is her wont, became a huckster in the bones and 
cast-off garments of the dead. She practices a rigid economy, 
which suffers nothing to be lost. Not only do her saints labor 
faithfully in the vineyard of the Lord while they live, but after they 
have gone to their reward, the paring of a finger-nail heals all 
manner of diseases; and even a shoe-latchet works miracles to 
the end of time. These pious marvels were a theme upon which 
the sarcastic assailants dilated with unmerciful ridicule, and, in all 
probability, with some exaggeration, to heighten the humor. They 
discoursed of the thirteen churches, each of which could boast of 
that inestimable treasure, the head of the same departed saint. 
They dwelt, with becoming gravity, upon the marvelous cures 
wrought by the most adorable of all relics, one of the groans of St. 
Stephen, which had been preserved by being carefully sealed in a 
bottle. Ifthe Papal Church, with all this incubus resting upon her, 
had banished infidelity from the land, it would have been a far 
more miraculous exploit than that of the apostle of Erin, who drove 
the serpents into the ocean, from the summit of Crough Phadruig. 
Added to these vantages of the infidel assailants, there was another, 
which insured them the victory with greater infallibility than His 
Holiness ever possessed. The clergy, as a body, had incurred the 
bitter hatred of the people by their oppression. 
Thus, when the seeds of irreligion were sown, very few fell by 
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the wayside, but into the good ground, a congenial soil, where 
they soon sprung up and brought forth their deadly fruit a hundred- 
fold. And to this source may be traced the deepest shades of that 
moral darkness, which settled down upon France like a funeral 
pall. This was the monster that brought forth the fiendish deeds 
of the reign of terror. Atheism is essentially brutalizing. It is a 
vice alike destructive to individual happiness and national pros- 
perity. All the humanizing sentiments, without which society is 
shorn of its advantages, and domestic life of its charms, sicken and 
die under its influence, while ‘‘ shapes, hot from Tartarus,” reign 
and riot in their stead. It is a deadly Upas, under whose blighting 
shade no flower blooms, nor herbage grows; and which the tra- 
veler cannot approach, without feeling its benumbing power steal- 
ing over his limbs and chilling the genial current of the blood. 

Infidelity was widely disseminated among all classes by the 
hypocritical disquisitions of the encyclopedists ; and the immorality 
of Voltaire, and the sentimental profligacy of Rousseau, found innu- 
merable imitators among those who had not intellect enough to 
imitate them in anything else. Hypocrisy belongs, essentially, 
to no particular system of opinion. The philosopher of Fernay, 
and his co-adjutant worthies, could don the mask as well as the 
priests whose faith they scorned, and whose lives they denounced. 
These wily essayists did not at once make an open assault upon 
revelation, as honest men should attack what they conceived to 
be error. They first proceeded very cautiously to feel the pulse 
of the nation. When making their most malignant onsets, they 
would preface their dextrous sophistry with a doleful lamentation 
over the wide inconsistency which so unhappily existed between 
their most holy religion, and the voice of history, philosophy, and 
common sense. Thus they silently instilled their subtil poison 
into the very veins of the nation; and they threw aside the visor, 
when duplicity became a work of supererogation. The venom did 
its work. France was driven into a blind fury, that caused her to 
gnaw her own flesh in her madness. The ignorant multitude, 
already brutalized by oppression, had destroyed all earthly autho- 
rity. They had struck off the head of their sovereign, and, with 
cannibal ferocity, had torn open the royal tomb of the Capets, and 
danced upon the bones of his fathers. And now they were as- 
sured that the idea of a God was but the phantom of a weak brain. 
Thus they plunged into the joyous commission of the greatest 
enormities, neither fearing God nor regarding man. 

That which gave the revolution its fierce and sanguinary charac- 
ter, also hurried their political schemes on to a ruinous failure. 
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The French had not the material of a republic. They were desti- 
tute of the elements of freedom. Darkness covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people. The physical sciences, indeed, flour- 
ished among the academicians; and many great advances were 
made. Mathematics, in particular, was much cultivated. And 
if liberty, instead of being the golden rule applied to government, 
had happened to be a rhomboid or an asymptote, the French would 
have been able to comprehend its nature. But they could neither 
mete it out by applying the equation of a straight line, nor get it 
into their crucibles ; and its mysteries remained absolutely impen- 
etrable to their understandings. The convention even abolished 
the academy ; and when one of its brightest ornaments, Lavoisier, 
sought two or three days’ respite from the guillotine, that he might 
perfect a discovery, he was consoled with the kind information, 
that “‘ the republic had no need of philosophers.” 

A free government must be firmly based upon intelligence and 
sound morality: but the ignorance and caprice of the multitude 
made them an unsafe foundation for a structure requiring so great 
strength and solidity of material. The revolution was the wild 
attempt of men goaded to madness by a crushing tyranny. Ina 
moment of popular fury, they hurled their hated tormentors to the 
earth, and made the dangerous experiment of self-government. A 
few of the loftier intellects of the nation may have had some faint 
conceptions of the true theory of government, and the essentials of 
success: but the mass, reckless and inconstant, frustrated their 
projects and disappointed their hopes. They imagined that the 
noble structure which they had reared, apparently so firm and 
massive, would lift its towering summit to the clouds for the won- 
dering gaze of many generations to come; but while they were 
yet singing their pzans of joy for its erection, it fell thundering to 
the dust, and overwhelmed the miserable builders in the wide- 
spread ruin. It had been built upon the sand of popular tumult, 
rather than upon the rock of sound free principles. 

C. 
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Articie III.— The Citizen of a Republic: what are his Rights, 
his Duties, and Privileges, and what should be his Education. 
By Ansatpo Cena, a Genoese Republican of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated and edited by C. Enwarps Lester, Trans- 
lator of The Challenge of Barletta, The Florentine Histories, 
§-c., Honorary Member of the Imperial and Royal Atheneum of 
Florence. Pp. 190. New-York: Paine and Burgess, 62 John- 
street. 1845. The Medici Series of Italian Prose, No. 4. 


THE attempt to ascertain what are the elements essential to the 
existence and prosperity of a republic is unquestionably one of the 
most important duties devolving on a citizen. A republic that is 
destitute of any of these elements is exposed to peculiar danger 
from that very system of checks and balances in which the peculiar 
value of this form of polity consists. In other forms of government, 
where the joints and ligaments of civil organization are more mas- 
sive and inflexible, certain elements of the body politic may be 
wanting with less immediate disastrous effect, on account of the 
compactness and strength of the system. The same iron frame- 
work that prevents growth and expansion, may also prevent the 
immediate effects of decrepitude and decay, and may maintain 
unbroken and erect that which at heart is but rottenness and ruin. 
But to a republic the problem of existence is a Sphinx riddle, whose 
conditions are solution or destruction. If any essential factor is 
left out of the solvent, the dire alternative must be met. Existing 
as it does, a machinery of such mighty energy, and such manifold 
parts, the very might of that energy will be the measure of its 
ruin, should any essential parts be omitted in its structure. Hence 
to ascertain these essential parts is manifestly of the last import- 
ance to those in whose hands the destinies of the republic are 
deposited. 

It is equally manifest that among the most important of these 
conditions is the character of the citizens themselves. Good laws 
and institutions are necessary; but good citizens will be much 
more likely to create good laws, than good laws to create good citi- 
zens. ‘‘ Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good.” It is 
therefore not difficult to perceive that it is in the character of the 
citizens of a republic, rather than in anything external and formal, 
that these essential elements must be found. Hence this has been 
usually the subject most carefully pondered by those calm and 
thoughtful minds whose patriotism is something more than the 
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horse-leech adhesiveness of party feeling, and whose preparation 
for the duties of civil life is something more than that nimble dex- 
terity which enables its possessor always to ride the crest of the 
wave. 

Such was the feeling of the Genoese republican, whose work 
is before us. Having served his country in various capacities ; 
having shared her brilliant and changeful fortunes in an eventful 
period of her history ; having attained some eminence, not only as 
a statesman, but as a writer; and having thus the combined advan- 
tages of matured experience, extensive observation, and cultivated 
intellect, to qualify him for the post of a political mentor, he leaves 
as his most valuable legacy to his countrymen the ripened views 
of his old age as to the proper character of the citizen of a re- 
public. 

This treatise contains much that is of general value and import- 
ance, with somewhat that is less adapted to the altered tastes and 
circumstances of more modern society ; brought together without 
much apparent regard to exact logical method or scientific arrange- 
ment. It consists of sixty-five brief chapters ; to which the trans- 
Jator has prefixed a dedication to the Hon. J. Q. Adams, with a 
short and somewhat vague introductory notice of Ceba and his 
times ; and added notes, rendering into English most of the quota- 
tions from foreign languages with which, in accordance with the 
taste of the age, the book is freely interlarded. After some prelli- 
minary chapters, showing the necessity and design of political 
education, and some presupposed qualities and virtues that are 
requisite in the citizen to be formed, the writer proceeds to define 
virtue. His definition is made so wide as to comprehend both 
intellectual and moral excellence. Under what are termed intel- 
lectual virtues are ranked, in order, a knowledge of languages, 
rhetoric, moral philosophy, history, the art of war, poetry, natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and what is termed practical intellect, or 
the ability to govern a man’s self, his family, and the state. In his 
delineation of moral virtues, after declaring the possession of Chris- 
tian graces to be a necessary substratum, he teaches that the citi- 
zen should be firm, temperate, liberal, magnificent, magnanimous, 
moderate in seeking honors, mild, constant, just, clement, heroic, 
and in what way these virtues are to be acquired, preserved, and 
exercised. 

The following extract from the chapter on clemency will at once 
present a specimen of our author’s style of thought and expression, 
and convey a merited rebuke to that mawkish sentimentalism so 
prevalent in our day, that is more merciful than God himself, and 
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forgets, in its maudlin weepings over the criminal, the hapless 
victims of his crime, the trampled laws, and the periled interests, 
and outraged moral sense of society. 


“Tf those tribunals, which are so ready to show compassion to the 
vile, would remember, that in letting one villain escape they are the 
immediate instruments of bringing evil directly on many innocent per- 
sons, as Pythagoras says, they would confess themselves worthy of 
any other name in the world rather than merciful. Let the citizen, 
then, beware of being deceived by the similitude of names. Let him 
not mistake severity for cruelty, or weakness for clemency; but esteem 
himself clement or severe when motives of equity or public good call 
for a light or a heavy punishment. He will esteem that man weak or 
cruel when, without regard to either, he shall imitate the indulgence of 
Scipio toward the crimes of Pleminius, or the atrocity of the Carthagi- 
nians in the torments they inflicted upon Attilius Regulus. He who 
gives away the goods of others, rather than his own, cannot properly 
be called liberal; neither can he be called clement who takes away 
from the public its security, by showing compassion to a single indi- 
vidual: and whether he be an executor of the law, or clothed with 
arbitrary power, let him remember he is a dispenser of the goods of 
others, and let him distribute them on just principles, following, in the 
one case, the letter of the law, and in the other conforming his will to 
the public good, waiting for the time to come when he can make a 
sacrifice of himself without detriment to others. Then with the most 
exalted praise, without confining himself within any prescribed limits, 
he may pardon injuries, remit punishments, repay kindnesses twofold, 
and make those magnificent demonstrations which only friends are 
wont to show toward each other. And if, in executing punishment for 
public injuries, he shall feel he is violating any of the principles of | 
Christian charity, it will aid him to remember the declaration of Au- 
gustin, that to show mercy when punishment ought to be inflicted, is 
not charity, but infirmity. If any one would maintain the opposite cause 
to win the reputation of benignity, let him remember the reply of Car- 
laus, king of Sparta, to one who praised him: ‘I should not be a good 
man if I were not merciless toward villains.’ If he would console 
himself with the flattering idea of pity, let him remember that this 
sentiment is rather the attribute of a weak mind, than proof of a brave 
heart ; for clemency is shown, not because the judge is under the con- 
trol of compassion, which, although in some respects praiseworthy, in 
spite of the Stoics, yet, in the judicial trial, it should, if possible, be 
plucked up by the roots; for clemency can be practiced and cruelty 
avoided without indulging pity.”—Pp. 88, 89. 


He then prescribes some natural advantages and gifts of fortune 
which are necessary to enable the citizen to reduce to practice the 
moral virtues already described. The natural advantages are phy- 
sical health, robustness, and beauty. In laying down the means 
of acquiring these physical advantages, we cannot forbear noticing- 
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the fact, that our author, although nurtured beneath the sunny 
skies and surrounded by the luxurious influences of Italy, seems 
most cynically insensible to the advantages of one means of physi- 
cal cultivation, very highly valued by some in our day, for we find 
him declaring,— 


“ And we protest, that under the name of leaping, we have not designed 
to embrace dancing, which serves rather to render the mind weak and 
effeminate, than to make the body active and sprightly, as those dances 
seem to have been which Aristotle tells us were reproved in Callipides, 
and others who, in going through them, minced like prostitutes in the 
street. Gregory Nazianzen, in a canzone, calls them the tripping of 
effeminate boys, who never had a manly movement.”—P. 93. 


Among the advantages of fortune he enumerates nobility, riches, 
good name among the people, honor, children, (whose physical, 
intellectual, and moral education he strongly urges,) civil power, 


and friends. 


He then describes the means of acquiring the favor 


of others, and enjoins on the citizen the cultivation of the art of 
pleasing, veracity, and cheerfulness in the ordinary intercourse of 


society. 


The remainder of the book consists of miscellaneous directions 
concerning his conduct, instructing him how to act in private com- 
panies; how to conduct himself in places of public resort for 
amusement and entertainment; warning him against gaming and 
libidinous indulgences; directing him how to hold intercourse 
with his own countrymen and foreigners in the several relations 
of public and private life; how to act in various circumstances 
described ; and recommending him to spend the first twenty-four 
years of his life in careful study and education for his duties, and 
the succeeding six in foreign travel, preparatory to his entrance on 
the active duties of civil life. 

In concluding this portrait of the character of a good citizen, he 


says,— 


“In counsel and action he will regard the glory of God ; for without 
the steady guiding-star of Christian principle, he will never accom- 
plish any work that can have an efficacious power to confer lasting 
prosperity upon the republic ; and this is the end we have endeavored, 
as far as God has given us light, he should keep in view.”—P. 176. 


This homage to Christianity and the Bible is of course gratify- 
ing to every Christian heart, as a just tribute of respect, too rarely 
rendered by the mere politician. It is manifest, however, that 
neither in this treatise, nor in political treatises generally, is there 


recognized anything more than a mere general relation of Christi- 
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anity and the Bible to free institutions. They are often admitted. 


as valuable auxiliaries in the performance of political duties, but 
rarely regarded as actual sources of political rights. It is plain, 
however, that if they occupy both of these relations, the knowledge 
and recognition of this twofold character are important to the right 
discharge of political duty. The man who knows not the sources 
whence he has derived his civil rights and privileges, is incapable 
either of properly estimating or rightly preserving them. He can- 
not fully appreciate them, because he knows not the price at which 
they have been purchased, or the height from which they have been 
brought. He cannot properly preserve them, for in his ignorance 
he may close up the very fountain from whose stream he has been 
drinking, and extinguish the very torch by whose light he has been 
walking. If they have an origin higher than mere human expedi- 
ency, they have also a value superior to a mere human invention. If 
they have been given to us by means more potent and pure than 
the theories of the statesman, or the tactics of the soldier, they 
cannot surely be retained if those means are undervalued or rejected. 
An inquiry into the nature of the elements historically and logically 
entering into the composition of free institutions, will form an ap- 
propriate sequel, if not a necessary counterpart and complement, to 
a delineation of their accompanying duties. 

In making such an investigation, the mind that believes in the 
great fact, that God has made a revelation of his will to his crea- 
tures, will naturally desire to extend its researches in that direc- 
tion. “A revelation from the Source of all truth, and the Author of 
all being, will of course contain the truth that is necessary for those 
beings to whom it is given. And although that revelation may have 
been given for a specific purpose, yet it may furnish principles or 
foster feelings that have a wider scope than the main object to 
which it is directed. Hence the man who regards the Bible as 
his only rule of faith and practice, and who cherishes also a prefer- 
ence for a republican form of government, will be anxious to know 
whether such a form of civil polity is authorized by the unerring 
word: or, if authorized, whether there is anything more than a 
mere warrant—anything that seems like a harmony or unison of 
the principles imbodied in each: or, finally, whether there is such 
an adaptation of the one to the other, that the religion taught in the 
one will find its most natural seat in a government imbodying the 
form and spirit of the other; and even tend gradually, so far as its 
influence extends to matters of mere political arrangement, actually 
to produce this particular form of civil society. 

The consideration of questions like these becomes the more 
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necessary, from the peculiar position into which religion has been 
forced in the history of our government. We have so completely 
divorced church and state, that we are almost disposed to regard 
any connection between politics and religion as incestuous. So 
far from recognizing any obligation to, or connection with, the 
Bible or its Author, in our federal Constitution, we have not even 
hinted at the existence of God, or enabled the future historian to 
determine, from our supreme national act, whether we were a 
nation of atheists, pagans, or infidels. If the politician has admit- 
ted the truth or importance of religion at all, it has been rather as 
something to fit men to die, than prepare them to live; or if it have 
any close and active connection with life, as something that is too 
impalpable, sensitive, and hallowed, to have any connection what- 
ever with the rude and boisterous movements of politics. They 
have regarded the Bible as merely coexisting passively with our 
form of government, but having no more actual influence upon it, 
or affinity with it, than it ever has had in any other form of civil 
government. Indeed, on the part of some there has been a lurk- 
ing suspicion, that if the Bible exerted any influence at alkin this 
matter, that influence was rather hostile than friendly to this form 
of civil polity. And from the deep mouth of infidelity and irreli- 
gion, not only in the bloody frensy of the French Revolution, but 
in the muzzled form in which they growl and snarl in our midst, 
the charge has been loudly and repeatedly made, that the Bible is 
the foe of genuine freedom, and the ready tool of kingly and 
priestly tyranny, and that its destruction will be the jubilee of 
liberty, and the rights of man. 

Having, in the preceding number of this work, endeavored to 
show that the Reformation was the source of American liberty, we 
propose to inquire whether there is any general principle involved 
in this particular case—whether this result was merely accidental, 
or whether it was what we might justly have expected from the 
nature of genuine liberty, and the religion of the word of God. 
In other words, we propose, in view of the considerations already 
urged, to examine the republican tendency of the Bible. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the terms of this proposition are sufficiently expli- 
cit. without any formal definition, we proceed directly to the inquiry 
thus suggested, without any extended preliminary explanations. 

In propounding this subject, we do not mean to assert that the 
Bible is a text-book of political science. It was given primarily 
and mainly, not to build up or throw down any system of political 
or metaphysical philosophy, but to save a world from hell: not to 
ordain, arbitrarily, any particular social forms, but to soften and 
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ameliorate all, by leading men from everything earthly and devilish 
to the communion of everything heavenly and divine. But it is a 
characteristic of the works of God in which they usually differ from 
those of man, that while they gain one or more great ends as the 
prime objects of their existence, they also secure certain subsidiary 
results with equal certainty. Thus the sun and the air, besides 
accomplishing the great ends of their existence, effect also many 
other minor results of great importance to the human race. In 
like manner the word of God, which is at once the sun of the 
moral world that gives it light, and the atmosphere that wraps it 
in beauty, while its main object is to save sinners through Jesus 
Christ, yet, with that characteristic richness of influence that marks 
all the works of its great Author, accomplishes many other subor- 
dinate ends in every department of human thought and action. 
One of these departments we believe to be civil government: and 
our object is simply to develop the nature of that influence in refer- 
ence to that form called republican. 

Our first proposition is, that the general influence of the Bible is 
not only favorable, but absolutely indispensable, to the permanent 
existence of a republic. 

If we examine the causes that have produced the downfall of 
former republics, we may refer them all to three general sources, 
the head, the hand, and the heart; or the intellectual, physical, and 
moral power of the nation. As these include all the possible 
sources of power that either a nation or a man can possess, they 
must therefore exhaust all the possible sources of weakness from 
which they can suffer. What then has been the influence of the 
Bible on these sources of strength and weakness ? 

And, first, we inquire as to the head. Intelligence is indispen- 
sable to the enjoyment of free institutions. An ignorant people 
cannot long be a free people. A republic without intelligence 
would be like an army of blind men—more formidable and dan- 
gerous to themselves and their friends than to their enemies. 
What then is the relation of the Bible to the cultivation of national 
mind? It is to the Bible and to Christianity that we owe nearly all 
the learning of the world for fifteen hundred years; and to them 
especially that we owe the education of the general mass of, 
society. Greece, Rome, Egypt, and India, in the palmy days of 
their paganism, had their learned men, their giant intellects, their 
wise statesmen; but when were their lower classes instructed ? 
When did their priests, their orators, their statesmen, and their 
scholars, attempt anything like a system of common-school instruc 
tion? Did they not regard the people as mere beasts of burden, to 
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work, and fight, and die for them? Was not the odz profanum vul- 
gus et arceo of the poet their prevailing sentiment? It is to Chris- 
tianity that the education of the masses is mainly to be referred. 
As soon as the church became fairly established in the world, her 
attention was directed to this subject; and from Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Rome, there went forth streams more full of healing vir- 
tue to the faint and thirsty souls of the poor and the lowly, than all 
the waters that ever gushed in crystal beauty from the Castalian 
fount. These fountains, however, were but the filtered gatherings 
of that gentle influence, distilled from heaven, that had long been 
percolating and diffusing itself through the hidden masses of society, 
and only found in these schools a vent and channel for its waters. 
During the long, dark night of the middle ages, the church, with 
her monasteries and holy places, was the repository of learning. 
She guarded the relics of classic lore, even though she slept over 
them while guarding them, when all others undervalued them; 
and though herself greatly behind what she ought to have been, 
yet she was greatly before every other institution among men. 
While emperors, lords, and chieftains, neither knew their alphabet, 
nor could write their names, and despised. all who could ; and while 
the rude and warlike spirit of the age looked down with barbaric 
pride on learning as enervating, effeminate, and unmanly, the 
church was keeping alive those glimmering sparks that were one 
day to flame out and illumine the world. And at the revival of 
learning, they who were foremost in the work were found in the 
church. Wickliffe, Huss, Petrarch, Boccacce, Erasmus, Ximenes, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Usher, and many others of the brightest 
ray in that glorious morning constellation that at once gilded and 
broke the long night of the world’s darkness, were the sons of the 
church. Nor was this a mere accident, with no relation to the 
Bible ; for the men who were the advocates of learning were, with 
scarcely an exception, the men who studied and loved the Bible. 
The men, both in the church and out of it, who opposed the resur- 
rection of the human mind, were as ignorant of the Bible as they 
were of anything else. And since that time we challenge the 
world to point to a single community, distinguished by a love of 
the Bible, which has not been also marked by superior intelligence 
and expansion of mind. And with all the learning and science 
that infidelity can boast, the brightest names in the history of bene- 
ficent learning, in the founding of schools, the endowment of col- 
leges, and the impartation of instruction, are names that are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life. ‘Wherever the church is found, there 
is the school; and the schoolmaster and preacher go hand in hand. 
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Is this a mere accident? Does not the Bible command and teach 
him who reads and loves it to think? Does it not even force him 
to think and reason by its peculiar doctrines, its sublime revela- 
tions, and its very difficulties and obscurities? And must not this 
process lead to general intelligence? If, therefore, the Bible is 
read and loved in a community, that community will possess sufh- 
cient intelligence to be free. 

But suppose we have reached this point in a republic, is that 
sufficient? Will mere intelligence preserve its existence? Is it 
only necessary for men to know their duty to induce them to do it ? 
Are the most shrewd and intelligent voters and politicians always 
the safest? And if a man is guided merely by intelligent expedi- 
ency, can his intelligence always inform him what ts expedient? 
And may not passion and interest in a community sometimes blind 
reason and judgment? Will it not especially be so in those times 
of factious excitement and revolution, in the vortex of which the 
republic is usually engulfed? Was it the mere lack of intelligence 
that destroyed Athens, Sparta, Rome, Venice, the Italian, or 
French republics? Was not the richest and brightest hour of their 
literary history—the period when the most mellow and gorgeous 
light of intellect mantled their horizon—the hour of these republics’ 
setting sun? Was there not with them a deficiency of heart, as 
well as of head? Do not these facts show that virtue, a high and 
deathless love of the right and the true, is equally indispensable 
toa republic? Will this point bear an argument? Must not stu- 
pidity itself perceive, that as long as the mass of a government 
remain sternly and unflinchingly virtuous, that government is safe ; 
while, if they are depraved and vicious, it is equally unsafe ? 

If this education of the heart be so necessary, where will we find 
it, if we cast away the Bible? What other book or institution is 
there that sets up even the slightest well-grounded pretence to the 
impartation of this kind of education? And is not this adequate to 
the end? Though written by plain and unpretending men, it has 
gone forth into the depths of society, an angel of light, to purge its 
pollution, and lighten its gloom. It has descended into the hovel 
of poverty, where squalid wretchedness would seem to furnish at 
once the temptation and the apology for crime, and taught the 
lowly occupant of that humble roof what has raised him to a kingly 
majesty of soul. It has caused him to forget the lowliness of his 
dwelling, in the contemplation of that royal palace above, the house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. It has taught him 
to forget the cold and haughty glance of heartless pride, and the 
iron grasp of unfeeling extortion, in the mellow light of that calm 
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and benignant Eye above, whose kind and tranquil gaze, like the 
pure light of the sun, that rests alike on cottage and palace, comes 
down as sweetly on him as it does on the proudest monarch that 
rules and curses the earth. It has gone up into the rich man’s 
mansion betimes, and, dashing down the miserable vanity of wealth 
and rank that ruled while it hardened his heart, has taught him to 
value more those riches that come not as often to curse as to bless; 
and plume himself Jess on these tinsel trappings that as often mark 
the buffoon of society as its ornament. It has descended to the 
lurking place of the hardened wretch, who is a very patriarch in 
crime, whose shameless brow and cowering eye bespeak at once 
conscious guilt and reckless despair; and, seizing hold of all that 
is human in his heart, lifted him to somewhat divine, raising him 
from despair to hope, from hope to faith, and thence to the virtue, 
peace, and strength of believing. There is no condition so abjectly 
low, that it cannot descend and bring up its hapless occupant to 
virtue and purity. There is no position so lofty, that it cannot 
ascend and bring down its haughty possessor to the equity and 
equality of the gospel. There is no stronghold of vice so impreg- 
nable, that it cannot scale and conquer, and even transform it into 
a temple for the most high God. Whatever be the means for im- 
proving the head, the Bible is, beyond all question, the instrument 
for renovating the heart. If, then, the heart of a nation must be 
pure to preserve its existence, the Bible is the palladium of a re- 
public. 

But there is a strength of the hand necessary to a government; 
a certain amount of physical power and courage required to girdle 
its institutions with strong arms and brave hearts, and protect them 
in an hour of peril. It may at first sight seem that the Bible tends 
to wither the robust and hardy virtues of a nation, by inculcating 
forbearance and forgiveness, and thus make a timid and cowardly 
people. Indeed, the charge has been openly made on the floor of 
our national congress, and a lame attempt made at its defense. It 
is true, the Bible teaches forgiveness and peace, while it abhors 
war and bloodshed. By teaching the great truths of human bro- 
therhood, it makes war a fratricide. But does this unman its dis- 
ciples, or teach them to be effeminate and cowardly? Do the virtue 
and temperance of the Bible produce no effect in stringing the 
nerve and muscle, cooling and clearing the brain, increasing the 
productive capital, and giving energy even to the physical power 
of a people? Does it not tend to destroy that luxury that destroys 


more national strength than gunpowder? And does it not breathe - 


a loftier endurance of pain, and a sublimer contempt of death, than 
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ever fired the heart of a hero, or steeled the soul of a Stoic? Have 
not its followers meekly and uncomplainingly endured the suffer- 
ings of poverty, bereavement, disease, and neglect, with a bravery 
more heroic than that of the battle-field? Have they not, without 
a murmur and without a complaint, calmly and meekly suffered 
for their cherished principles, when a word might have saved 
them? Have not their ferocious persecutors seen the tottering 
frame of age, and the blooming form of youth, go to the block, the 
cross, the torture, and the dungeon, as serenely as to the festal 
board? Have they not seen tender and delicate maidens, braving 
the yellings of an infuriated rabble with an unquailing eye of intre- 
pidity, and playing with the hissing and bickering flames as joy- 
fully as if they had been the silken breathings of the zephyr? Is 
it said that this is mere passive courage, and not the feeling that 
fits men for the fierce tumults of the battle-field? Then we have 
facts sufficient to meet the evasion. Who were braver men than 
the Christian legions of the Antonines and Constantine? Who 
more undaunted in the red revelry of battle than the gospel-loving 
Swiss? And have we forgotten the iron band of Cromwell, the 
high-hearted Puritans, those men of adamant, who trampled to the 
earth the plumed and haughty chivalry of England as if they had 
been tinseled boys ? And the Scots Cameronians, as they dyed the 
heather of their native hills with a bravery that extorted admiration 
from Marlboro himself? And the troops of Gustavus, the noble 
Swede, who, going forth to the field of battle from their knees, 
made Europe ring with plaudits of their bravery? And the psalm- 
singers and Methodists of Nelson, who showed, amid the frightful 
crashing of ‘‘ the broadside’s reeling rack,” and the dreadful car- 
nage of the slippery deck, that there was a mightier principle of 
heroism than the mere bravery of madness? And the Gardiners, 
the Washingtons, and tlie countless others who have shown that 
the union of bravery and piety did not cease with the Joshuas, the 
Gideons, and the Davids of the olden time? These facts undoubt- 
edly prove, that while Christianity abhors the cold-blooded savage, 
who selects and pursues his work of slaughter precisely as the 
butcher plies his trade, it teaches an unflinching bravery, a lofty 
contempt of danger, and a fearless daring of death, in defense of 
the right, that are far more available and enduring in their cool and 
steady aim than the most violent impulses of blind and thoughtless 
bravery : and that the man who regards death with feelings of hope 
and joy, is at least as available in the hour of conflict as the man 
who either thinks of it with despair, or refuses to think of it at all. 
Hence we may safely conclude that the Bible, whether we look at 
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its influence on the head, the heart, or the hand, is an indispensa- 
ble requisite, in its general aspect, to the permanent existence of a 
republic. 
The argument from this train of thought may thus be summed 
up :—Whatever tends to remove the grounds of one institution, 
and establish the grounds of another, may fairly be claimed as hos- 
tile to the one and favorable to the other. The great argument for 
monarchical or oligarchical institutions is, that the people are inca- 
pable, in head, heart, or hand, of that amount of self-government 
implied in a republic; that they cannot discern the best line of 
policy ; that even if they could discern it, they are usually so cor- 
rupt as not to adopt it; and that even were they both able and will- 
ing to choose the best policy, they need a more powerful executive 
agency than any that they can create by mere temporary delegation, 
and hence that they need a stronger form of government than that 
of a republic. Now as the Bible tends to prepare a people for self- 
government in all these respects, and thus to remove all plea of 
necessity and all ground of argument in favor of absolute govern- 
ments, its influence will be gradually to remove all such forms of 
polity from the earth, or at least so to modify their features as to 
render them in fact equivalent to freer and more liberal systems of 
civil rule. Cessante ratione cessat ipsa lex is not only a maxim 
of law, but a formula of history and human progress. As the em- 
bryo spirit of humanity is developed, its larva and chrysalis integ- 
uments must gradually give place to the forms of a higher and 
more perfect life. ‘The inference then is immediate and irresisti- 
ble, that the influence of the Bible is decidedly republican. The 
same line of argument that proves common-school instruction to 
be republican in its tendency, because of its preparative and con- 
servative influence in such a form of government, will, a fortiorz, 
prove the republican tendency of the Bible. 

But beyond this general tendency it has a particular influence 
that is still more eminently republican. The fundamental doctrines 
of republicanism may, with scarcely an exception, be found in the 
Bible. The creed of republicanism is, “that all men are born 
free and equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” There is 
not an item of this creed, so far as it conveys the right truth in the 
right terms touching the matter, that may not be drawn directly 
from the fountain of inspiration. Let us look for a moment at the 
identity between the teachings of the magna charta of Christianity, 
and the magna charta of modern republicanism. 

Their teachings are identical on the fundamental principle of 
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free institutions, the natural equality of man. This is inculcated 
throughout the Bible in a variety of forms, and enforced by a vari- 
ety of considerations. 

The authoritative command of the Scripture of truth is, “‘ As ye 
would that others should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 
Here we have our own rights and feelings made the standard of 
our conduct to others. But can this be true on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the rights and feelings of others, similarly situated, 
are the same with our own? If our rights constitute the measure 
of that treatment which others may demand at our hand, is not this 
proof positive that our rights and theirs mutatis mutandis are iden- 
tical? If we dare not do to another what another dare not do to us, 
are we not on the most absolute equality? And if this rule is bind- 
ing semper, ubique, et super omnes, does it not place all men on 
the same platform of sheer equality? Does not this one pervading, 
and indeed fontal principle of ethics that runs through the entire 
word of God, sweep away, with cataract force, all usurpation, all 
oppression, all tyranny, all that prerogative claimed by kings and 
nobles to ride booted and spurred over the great mass of humanity, 
trampling them down at their will? Could a despotism exist, on 
whose ponderous wheels was engraven the golden rule? Would 
not the universal adoption of this rule, as a principle of action, 
gradually undermine every form of oppression, and establish go- 
vernment on the broad and rightful basis of human equality? What 
is liberty but justice to all? And what is the Bible but a code of 
this universal justice? Such then being the fact, the influence of 
the Bible must necessarily be toward republicanism. 

The recognition of this great truth of human equality is made 
also in the fact, that the Bible frowns upon all those distinctions in 
society that tend to foster a claim of arrogant superiority. It is 
true, the Bible gives no countenance to that sweeping and leveling 
spirit of radicalism, that would prostrate all distinctions in society, 
and place all in the same circumstances precisely. This is the 
very essence of despotism, applying, as it does, with a Procrustean 
tyranny, and more than a Procrustean folly, the stunted and dis- 
torted measure of its own dwarfish stature as the standard to which 
all are to be cut down, compressed, and forcibly retained, whatever 
be the free tendencies of their nature. Equality is not sameness, 
nor is liberty leveling. Hence the Bible does not require the rich 
man to become poor, or the poor man to become mendicant; the 
learned man to become ignorant, or the intellectual man to become 
stupid; or indeed any man to forsake the natural sphere he occu- 
pies, in order to disturb the subordinate relations that make up the 
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harmonious structure of human society, and gain the equality of 
Sans-Culotteism, Owenism, or Fourierism. It recognizes these 
inequalities, but it admits them only as inequalities of relation. It 
teaches that behind, and beneath, and above all these, the man is 
the same wherever you find him, and possesses equal rights, ac- 
cording to his relations; and that no man dare claim any right to 
lord it over his fellow because of these temporary and factitious 
relations. ‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, the man’s the goud 
for a’ that.” It teaches that there is in man, asa living and moral 
creature, a dignity that overshadows infinitely all earthly and tem- 
porary distinctions. That sublime problem in the arithmetic of 
eternity, ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul!” contains within it the very ground princi- 
ple of human equality, and the corner-stone of democracy. It is 
the possession of this magnificent boon of immortality, the price- 
less treasure of a deathless spirit, that is found alike in the meanest 
slave and the mightiest monarch ; a spirit that shall exist to flame 
as a seraph, or glare as a fiend, when the earth, with its gorgeous 
palaces, its glittering cities, its storied plains, and its beetling 
mountains, shall be wrapped in its winding-sheet of flame, and laid 
in the tomb of chaos ;—it is this glorious spark of divine life in the 
human constitution that riches cannot purchase, tyrants cannot 
reach, and power cannot fetter, that establishes the universal dig- 
nity of human nature, and the universal equality of human rights, 
on an immovable basis. 

A Persian prince, who had been taught to look upon his fellow- 
men but as so many machines to minister to his pleasure, and to 
regard them with haughty contempt, because their veins were not 
filled with the blood of royalty, was placed beneath the tutelage of 
one of those wise and thoughtful men, whose learning and care had 
made Egypt.the cradle of science, and the mother of philosophy. 
Before the hoary sage attempted an open correction of this foolish 
pride, he led him forth to view some of the stupendous piles of 
architecture that lift their Alpine masses of masonry throughout 
that wonderful and mysterious land. The Persian had seen the. 
effeminate and airy structures of his luxurious clime, but his eye 
had never fallen upon the gigantic and frowning piles of Egyptian 
art that now loomed in their awful majesty before him. In silence 
he gazed on the sweeping collonades that stretched away until lost 
in the distance ; the mighty propyla that stood before him in peer- 
less grandeur ; the towering ceilings that lifted themselves in their 
dizzy height, until they seemed to hang from heaven; the massive 
columns that reared their ponderous shafts, until they seemed to 
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taper to a point, and the stupendous aggregate of those wonderful 
temples, whose area was measured by acres rather than by feet ; 
and when his soul had dilated to grasp the mighty conceptions 
there imbodied, he turned to his guide to inquire what godlike 
beings had reared such structures as these. The lofty reply of 
the sage was received into an humbler and wiser heart than before, 
as he said, ‘‘ Remember, my son, that all this, and a thousand fold 
more, was imbodied and created in the human mind ere ever it was 
erected by the human hand ; and that this is the work of the being 
on whom you thus trample with haughty contempt.” In a still 
loftier spirit, and with a purer truth, does the Bible take the pam- 
pered lordling, who would vaunt his petty superiority over his 
dependent fellows, and, lifting the curtain that veils the future, 
point him to the glittering turrets of ‘that city that hath founda- 
tions,” with its gleaming walls, and its flashing portals, and its 
streets all lustrous with the light of immortality; and when his 
rapt spirit has drunk in some of its far-off and unearthly beauty, it 
whispers to him, ‘‘ Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to 
them that love him?” In that kingdom “the rich and the poor meet 
together, and God is the Maker of them all.” There the meanest 
and the mightiest shall all stand on one great platform of equality, 
where the dignity of rank and of title will be lost in the loftier dig- 
nity of man, as the immortal denizen of heaven. 

The doctrines and institutions of religion know nothing of the 
factitious distinctions of human society. It was remarked by one 
of England’s deepest thinkers, that “a church is the only real de- 
mocracy on earth.” Whether the only democracy or not, it at least 
imbodies most important democratic principles. It can rightly 
recognize no distinction between rich and poor, noble and base- 
born. There is but one character, that of sinners; but one way 
to God, Jesus Christ ; but one heaven to be gained, and one hell 
avoided ; but one life stretching away toward eternity, and but one 
grave in which all at last shall lie down; and the dust that sleeps 
in the lowly ana nameless hillock shall rest as sweetly as that 
which reposes beneath the proudest monumental pile. All are 
alike ignorant, frail, and erring ; and the soul of the humble child 
of poverty is.as precious and priceless in the eye of Him who car- 
ries the lambs in his bosom, as the soul of the scion of royalty. 
The Redeemer died not for the one more fully than the other: the 
sanctifying Spirit enters not the heart of the one more freely than 
the other. Indeed, so far from the Bible tending to favor the 
claims of the rich and great to grasping usurpation, the very mark 
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that distinguishes the Christian dispensation is, that “to the poor 
the gospel is preached.” And in the history of its reception the 
record is, ‘“‘ For ye know your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called: but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the mighty, and base things of the world, and 
things that are despised hath God chosen, yea, and things that are 
not, to bring to naught things that are, that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.” Does the rich man plume himself on his wealth, 
and despise his poorer neighbor? its language is, “‘ Wo unto you 
rich, for you have your consolation! God accepteth not the per- 
sons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the poor. Will 
he esteem thy riches? No; not gold, nor all the forces of strength, 
for riches profit not in the day of wrath.” Is the pride of ancestry 
the ground of claim? its language to the silly claimant of honor, 
because his ancestors were worthier than he, is, ‘‘ Who hath made 
thee to differ? Did not he who formed thee in the womb, form 
also them? God formed of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
upon the earth.” Is it because of some hereditary claim to office ? 
its declaration is, “‘ Be not lords over God’s heritage. Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them; but it shall not 
be so among you,—he that is greatest among you let him be a 
servant.” 

The declaration of the great Founder of Christianity is, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” His example was but the 
counterpart of his teaching. Though the Lord of heaven and 
earth, he came not in the purple and gold of royalty, or the splen- 
did insignia of power, but in the form of a servant, born and nur- 
tured in poverty, the carpenter’s son, and the lowly, despised Naza- 
rene. His followers were chosen, not from the proud hierarchy 
of Jerusalem, the haughty nobility of Rome, or the stately literati 
of Athens; but from the poor, the humble, the despised ; from the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the publicans of Judea. A poor man 
himself, though Lord of all, he became at once the poor man’s 
model, and the poor man’s friend: and the glorious legacy that he 
left behind him in the Bible is the charter of the poor man’s rights. 
If, then, the great doctrine of the word of God concerning the 
human race in this matter is the equality of its members; if it 
throws the shield of its protection around the poor, the humble, and 
the defenseless, and tramples under foot the pretensions of power, 
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riches, and family pride, its doctrines are identical with those of 
republicanism, and its influence, wherever it is wrought into the 
texture of a community, must therefore be essentially repub- 
lican. 

But we go further, and alledge, that not only is the Bible identical 
in its teachings with republicanism, but where any leanings are to 
be seen toward or against any particular structure of civil polity, 
they are unfavorable, rather than otherwise, to monarchy and des- 
potism of any form. ; 

One of the most decided characteristics of the word of God is, 
its tendency to promote a legitimate freedom of thought, which 
necessarily implies a corresponding freedom of action. While it 
gives no countenance to that foolish fantasy of the human mind, 
that refuses to admit any truth that cannot be supported by physi- 
cal or mathematical evidence, it at the same time asks no one to 
receive its doctrines but on proper and legitimate proof. Its spirit 
has been beautifully and tersely expressed by one of its most illus- 
trious ornaments more than a thousand years ago: ‘In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” It com- 
mands us to “prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
When it enjoins us to seek “ that liberty with which Christ makes 
his people free,” it at the same time prescribes the means of ob- 
taining it, by declaring, ‘‘ The truth shall make you free.” This 
freedom of the truth demands for its perfect enjoyment the untram- 
meled exercise of the voluntary powers in the formation and ex- 
pression of opinion. It denies the right of any one man, or set of 
men, whether they claim kingly or priestly authority for so doing, 
to think for any other men without their own consent, for the sim- 
ple reason, that all men are responsible agents, each held account- 
able for the exercise of his own powers. That arrogance of des- 
potism, whether civil or ecclesiastical, which refuses freedom of 
thought and speech to the people, has its origin elsewhere than in 
the Bible. If, then, tyranny and restraint are wrong im things 
spiritual, can they be right in things civil? And if the Bible, both 
by precept and example, teaches the right of the people to think 
and act for themselves in religion, will not the inference follow 
irresistibly, that they have the same right in politics? And if it 
rejects indignantly the claim of the hierarchy to dictate to men on 
the greatest and most mysterious topics of human thought, will it 
not teach as indignant a rejection of a similar claim in the throne ? 
And as the throne can only rest on such a claim, while the funda- 
mental principles of a republic assert that freedom of thought, 
speech, and action, belong to the people, and are rightfully to be 
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exercised in the matter of civil government; the influence of the 
Bible must be adverse to the one, and friendly to the other. 

A closer examination of the language of the Bible will convince 
us that it has no sympathy whatever with assumptions of arbitrary 
power. The very spirit of liberty breathes through its poetry and 
eloquence. Where do we find more lofty, burning, and indignant 
strains of invective against oppression than are contained in some 
of the noble lyrics of the Bible? The pages of ancient and modern 
song will be searched in vain to find a superior in magnificence of 
diction, sublimity of style, and, above all, ardent and quenchless 
hatred of tyranny, to that grand triumphal ode contained in the 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, in which, with a melody as deep and 
dirge-like as the mighty anthem of the ocean, the prophet bard 
wakes his lofty lyre to pour forth the exulting requiem of oppres- 
sive and blood-stained Babylon. ‘‘ Hell from beneath is moved to 
meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up all her dead, the princes 
and chief ones of the earth ;”—as if to intimate that the grim shades 
of departed tyrants were allowed a horrible revel, a kind of hellish 
jubilee, as another was added to their number; and that the knell 
of another tyranny was mingled with the howlings of fiends eager 
for their new victims. 

The very symbol for a king or a monarchy in. prophecy is not 
destitute of significance. It is true, we cannot found any great 
weight of argument on this fact, owing to the obscurity that rests 
on the entire doctrine of symbols: but still it is manifest, that some 
resemblance, more or less, exists between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized. Thus the Messiah is symbolized by a lion and a 
lamb, to indicate prominent, and almost opposite, attributes in his 
character. The symbol of a king or monarchy we find usually to 
be a beast, and not a domestic or useful animal, but a wild beast, 
fierce, heartless, and cruel; thirsting for blood and rapine; gorged 
with innocent flesh ; greedy of spoil ; living by plunder and treach- 
ery ; solitary, grim, and suspicious ; prowling in the darkness, and 
hating the light. The last of the four great monarchies of the 
earth, imperial Rome, which yet continues to exist on the earth in 
a divided form, was especially revolting—dark, stern, iron-teethed, 
pitiless, relentless, and ferocious ; stamping under foot the helpless 
and defenseless ; hated of man, and accursed of God. The ques- 
tion is at least worthy of consideration, whether, had such systems 
been regarded as blessings, they would have been set forth by such 
a symbol; and whether the adoption of such imagery does not 
indicate an unfavorable estimate of those to whom it was applied 
to describe their destinies. 
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But the actual predictions of these prophecies evince this point 
still more distinctly. It is declared in that mystic chart of the 
world’s history, that but four great overshadowing monarchies 
shall ever exist on the earth—the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman, either in its ancient form, in which 
case it has been destroyed ; or in its ten horns, that yet exist, until 
they shall have filled up the measure of their wickedness. It is 
distinctly declared, that these vast systems of power shall come to 
an end; that the alliance of church and state—the union of the two 
beasts under Constantine the Great, has been the prolific cause of 
the evil and darkness that have settled on the church; and that the 
days of her millennial glory will probably not arrive until that un- 
holy alliance shall be broken; and the call shall go forth to sum- 
mon the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field, to feast on the 
flesh and blood of kings, and nobles, and great men, and captains ; 
or, in other words, until these systems of lordly and arrogant as- 
sumption have come to a bloody and untimely end. Would the 
downfall of these systems of government be predicted if they were 
regarded as blessings? Does this prediction indicate nothing con- 
cerning the estimate set by the Bible on systems like those which 
oppose republicanism ? 

But suppose, in addition to all this, that God were distinctly to 
reveal his will on the subject of government, and give a nation 
some form of polity, would not this be the highest possible evi- 
dence of his approbation of that form? If he had imbodied that 
form in the Bible, could we ask any further proof of this point? 
Even this we can furnish. God did give to a nation a form of 
government, and what was its nature, so far as men had the con- 
ducting of it? It was a republic. The Hebrew commonwealth, 
though a theocracy in its relation to God, was, in its relations to 
man, nothing more or less than a confederated republic, very simi- 
lar to that of the United States. The tribes had each a separate 
and independent government, and possessed well-defined state 

rights. Over the whole was a general government, exercising dis- 
tinct jurisdiction, and composed of four elements. These were 
the oracle, to which there is nothing corresponding in the United 
States government, as it is not a theocracy: the chief magistrate, 
or judge, corresponding with the president, and, like him, not a 
hereditary, but an elected, officer: the senate or sanhedrim of 
elders, answering to the federal senate; and the congregation of 
Israel, or the national diet, which, in its popular, representative 
character, resembled the house of representatives. The people 
possessed all the original power of government, and exercised it, 
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as to some governmental acts, more directly and primarily than 
can be done under the constitution and laws of the United States. 
But to balance this popular element, there existed the tribe of Levi, 
which acted as a check, or great balance-wheel, in the system, analo- 
gous to our judiciary. It would be interesting, if space permitted, 
to trace the various elements of this ancient republic, which ex- 
isted when Rome and Athens were the abode of the wild beasts 
of the forest, and imbodied, for the first time in the world’s history, 
the rights of the people, and gave to the human race that perfect 
and beautiful model of a republic which was afterward to be 
realized in a far distant land, over the blue waves of the ocean. 
It is sufficient to say, that it was a state without a nobility, with- 
out an aristocracy, and without a king; and that Moses imbodied 
the most liberal theory of the rights of man, in a practical form, 
before the world had learned to lisp the names of Lycurgus, Solon, 
or Numa. And when, afterward, the people servilely desired a 
king, the memorable language of God by Hosea is, “I gave them 
a king in my wrath ;” a declaration mournfully confirmed by the 
history of the two monarchies, in both of which the kings, with 
few exceptions, were most bitter national curses. 

We shall not enter upon the constitution of the New-Testament 
church, lest we be drawn away into irrelevant discussion on eccle- 
siastical polity. It is sufficient to our purpose to allude to the 
fact, that the advocates of all the prominent views taken of the 
proper constitution of the church are able to detect, in the particu- 
lar theory they maintain, a strongly republican element. 

Looking, then, at the language of prophecy, the form of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, the structure and doctrines of the New- 
Testament church, we are warranted to conclude that the influence 
of the Bible is essentially republican. 

Our last appeal in this subject will be to the testimony of facts. 
In making this appeal, we are met by a difficulty arising from the 
nature of the subject.. If the annals of the world were written on 
earth as they are written in heaven, the history of the world would 
be the history of the Bible, developing either its necessity, its 
rejection, or its influence. Yet in that history, as it is usually 
written, the Bible plays but a subordinate part. History is gene- 
rally but the details of the bloodshed and turmoil of wicked and 
ambitious men; the pageantry of battles, and conquests, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood; the intrigues of camps, and courts, and 
cabinets ; the overthrow of one dynasty, and the establishment of 
another. Yet these are but the exponents of the world’s history, 
not that history itself. They are but the cork, and straws, and 
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bubbles, on the surface of the stream, that indicate the deep whirl- 
ings of the eddies below. It is in these internal movements of 
society—in the deep pulsations of its mighty heart—that its real 
history lies. It is in the secret workings of great principles that 
are sometimes ages in their evolution and development in masses 
of mind, and in the gradual advancement of the universal mind, 
and the universal heart, that the true and proper history of the 
world is found. All else is but the movement of the index on the 
dial-plate, not the working of the mighty machinery within. Yet 
it is in these internal depths of society that we must seek the influ- 
ence of the Bible. Not in the noise of the camp, the glare of the 
court, or the cabals of the cabinet, must we seek it; but in the 
lone cottage; in-the sheltered hamlet; in the fireside words of 
gray-haired sires and meek-eyed matrons; in the morning and 
evening song of praise and low-breathed words of prayer; in the 
village school-room and the beaten play-ground ; in the still depths 
of society, whose ocean-like heavings shake down thrones and 
cabinets like the froth that crests the wave; in the yet deeper 
depths of the human heart, from whose hidden fountains well 


_ forth, as from a thousand rills, the springs that swell the tide of 


human affairs ; and in the silent workings of the religious princi- 
ple that has always been the mightiest spring of action in the 
human heart. It is in these, and ten thousand other sources 
known only to the all-seeing eye, that we are to find at once the 
history of the world and the history of the Bible. But in spite of 
this difficulty, we have facts sufficiently palpable to be decisive of 
the question. 

When Christianity entered the world, it found no middle class 
in any government. The people were divided into the governors 
and the governed ; and they who were not fitted by wealth, family, 
or intellect, to be of the one, were ranked among the other. Even 
the Grecian and Roman republics, with all their boasted freedom, 
and in their best estate, were but overgrown, mammoth aristocra- 
cies, where for one freeman there were twenty, and, in some cases, 
forty or fifty slaves. In none of these republics were political 
rights extended to the mass of the people. Dark, crushing, and 
hopeless oppression was the lot of the poor man’s life, and the 
legacy of the poor man’s child. But soon, to the weary and weep- 
ing eyes of sorrowful watchers, there arose a star in the east, calm 
and beautiful as the last blush of even, but bright and powerful as 
the morning in its glory. The star, that hung in its high and mys- 
tic beauty above the manger of Bethlehem, was a herald of hope 
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to an oppressed as well as a guilty world. And when that august, 
but lowly, messenger appeared, for whom the world had been 
sighing, he opened the pages of inspiration, and proclaimed, as his 
high commission, ‘‘ The Lord hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor, to proclaim deliverance to the captive, the opening 
of the prison doors to them that are bound ;” and the result was, 
that “the common people heard him gladly.” These strange and 
wondrous words that fell from his lips, instinct with a life unknown 
to the frigid homilies of the Pharisee, and an authority unattaina- 
ble to the pettifogging casuistry of the scribe, were drunk in eagerly 
by the listening thousands. Their echoes were borne on the wings 
of the wind to the darkest and furthest recesses of society. The 
hind at the plough was roused by the pealing accents; and, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his throbbing brow, he felt his soul 
swell with the waking consciousness that he too was a man, equally 
with the pampered lordling who fattened on his toil. The dusty 
artisan, as he measured his brawny arm and powerful frame with 
the effeminate and puny striplings who had usurped his rights, 
began, Samson like, to awake to a sense of his powers, and to feel 
the pillars of the house of his bondage. Even the chained galley 
slave paused on his oar, and, as he bent forward to catch the thrill- 
ing accents of these glorious truths, heard, like the roar of the 
shivering icebergs, the uprooting and crashing of the ancient and 
deep-laid prejudices of society; heard that he too might become 
“the Lord’s free man,” and sit side by side with his master. 
Wherever this word of glad tidings was brought, the poor man 
felt the weight cast off that long had pressed him to the earth, and 
walked forth in the conscious dignity of one of the kings and priests 
of the most high God. No sooner did that gigantic despot, that sat 
enthroned in grim and solitary majesty over a prostrate world, dis- 
cover the tendency of these doctrines, than all the might of her 
terrible power was summoned to crush them. But Rome had for- 
gotten, or rather, in her apotheosis of mere physical force, had 
never learned that 


‘‘'Truth crush’d to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshipers ;” 
and that 
“‘ Freedom’s battles once begun, 
Descend from bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost, are surely won.” 
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And although these battles seemed most unequal contests, on the 
one side being seen only the weak things of the world, while on 
the other were ranked its mighty, yet the result was speedily 
evinced. The battle-ax of Mars was made to fall before the spear 
of Ithuriel; and the might of force was made ‘to yield to the 
might of truth. Rome, in casting herself into the arms of the 
church, made one great advance in the progress of popular eman- 
cipation, by affording free scope to the contact of Christian prin- 
ciples with the minds of the people, and recognizing the subordi- 
nation of the throne to an organization imbodying, at least, some 
popular principles in its structure. It is true, this advance was 
apparently lost, when the tyranny of the priest took the place of 
the tyranny of the emperor. But this disappearance of these noble 
truths was only apparent, for they were still germinating in the 
dark. And even when most completely banished from the sight 
of men, they were still cherished and cradled in the hearts of a 
faithful few. In the sweet valleys of Piedmont, and in the green 
and sheltered vales that stretch in their quiet beauty between 
the towering peaks of the Alps and the Jura, these hallowed 
truths were nestled afar from the iron grasp of power, and the 
sweeping wave of barbarism and darkness that was deluging 
the world; awaiting the destined hour of glorious resurrection, 
when they should be transplanted in heroic faith and trial to 
the virgin soil of a world then hidden behind the blue waves of 
the ocean. 

But even through that long night of darkness that brooded over 
the earth, the Bible was gradually, so far as its influence was felt, 
establishing the rights of the people. It gave birth to the canon 
law, at a time when there was no other law imbodying equally the 
principles of justice ; and this has been the germ of much that is 
valuable in our modern jurisprudence. Hence the significance of 
a phrase, now unmeaning, “benefit of clergy ;” for to be tried in 
an ecclesiastical court was to be tried by law; whereas to be tried 
in a civil court was to be subjected to ordeal by fire, by water, or 
by the sword. Many of the best principles of the common law— 
those principles that are the fountains of our rights—were drawn, 
not from the civil law, which was tyrannical to the last degree, but 
from the canon law, the system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 
We grant it to have been defective, but claim it as not only imbo- 
dying much if not most that was valuable in the Roman civil code, 
but as also the channel through which these principles became 
infused into English and American common law, and the fountain 
of many independent principles unknown to the civil law, and 
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drawn directly from the Bible. The ancient canon law was as far 
superior to the ancient civil law, as the modern common law is to 
the ancient canon. 

It was also to the Bible that Europe owed much of the influence 
that caused the downfall of the feudal system. We pass by the 
crusades, whose agency in the overthrow of this system is familiar 
to every student of history, because they might not be regarded as 
a legitimate result of the principles of the Bible. Yet still it re- 
mains true, that it was the belief of both baron and vassal in the 
records of Holy Writ that induced them to adopt those measures 
which issued in the gradual removal of this ancient system of 
tenure and relation. It was the Bible and the church that esta- 
blished, or rather constituted, at least one element which was of 
vast importance in European civilization, and which acted as an 
antagonism to the baronial and royal power. This element mani- 
fested itself in a variety of forms. Most of the charters of manu- 
mission granted to serfs before the time of Louis X. are declared 
expressly to be pro amore Det, or pro redemptione et salute anime. 
Thus, in the steady resistance always offered by the church to 
slavery, by her proclamation of the natural equality of man, in the 
stimulant held up to industry and merit in her dignities, and in a 
thousand other forms, she was gradually developing the free ele- 
ments of modern society. 

When we come to the time of the Reformation, our argument 
merges into that by which we endeavored to sustain the proposi- 
tion, that the Reformation of the sixteenth century was the origin 
of American liberty; and we can-only refer to that discussion as 
carrying forward, in the main, our argument on the present point 
down to our own age. 

Without, then, entering into further or more specific detail, we 
ask, When and where has liberty most vigorously flourished? Has 
it not been whenever and wherever the Bible was most generally 
known, and most purely loved? And where now do the people 
enjoy their rights most fully? Where are the rights of person and 
property most freely recognized arid most carefully guarded? Is 
it in pagan China, Mohammedan Turkey, or semi-Christian Rus- 
sia? Is it not in Christian Britain and America? And do not the 
nations of Christian Europe enjoy liberty precisely in proportion as 
they enjoy the Bible? Is there a single nation that has perma- 
nently enjoyed a free constitution without the Bible? And has 
there ever been a nation which enjoyed the free use of the word 
of God, which did not also enjoy freedom? Why are these things 
true? How can they be rightly explained on any other hypothesis, 
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than that for which we contend, that the tendency of the Bible is 
republican ? 

There are obvious applications of this proposition to great con- 
troversies at present waging in our land, reproving the extremes 
of the several antagonisms of opinion, and showing that in them, 
as in most angry disputes, ‘‘in medio tutissimus ibis.” But these 
applications we forbear, and hasten to a close. 

In view of the argument to which we have attended, we ask, Is 
not this Bible to us at once a most priceless and most perilous 
trust? Priceless in its use, and perilous in its neglect? America 
with the Bible, the banded world cannot crush; America without 
it, the world cannot save. With it we have a wall of fire and a 
munition of rocks : without it we cast away the shield of protec- 
tion, cut loose the sheet-anchor of safety, and in that fearful time 
of commotion soon to come on the earth, the first rushing of whose 
stormy pinions we can already hear in the distance; when there 
shall ‘‘ be signs in the sun, the moon, and the stars, on the earth 
distress of nations and perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after the things 
that are coming on the earth;” when every island, and sea, and 
mountain, shall flee from the presence of the Lamb, and the waves 
of this mighty flood-tide of the world shall dash against every 
institution, then this proud but rotten fabric of liberty, built as it 
would be on the shifting sands, must fall with a crash that shall 
startle the world. But if we cherish it and rest on it, it will be a 
girdle of adamant around our glorious Union; a fortress of defense 
against every foe; a living principle, by whose vital energy our 
nation shall advance rapidly and surely to the glittering point of 
greatness and power before it. Our children’s children shall come 
and sit down beneath its hallowed protection; the footsteps of 
youth shall be stayed ; the energy of manhood directed ; the tears 
of sorrow dried; the weakness and decrepitude of age strength- 
ened; and when life’s great task is done, the linked succession of 
faithful witnesses for God and truth, for religion and liberty, shall 
all be gathered to where ‘‘the wicked shall cease from troubling, 


and the weary be at rest.” 
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Art. 1V.—The Sufferings of Christ. By a Layman. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


Is there anything, inquires the Preacher, whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new? The question supposes a negative answer; and 
with reference to the dogma discussed in the volume before us, 
and a great majority of the arguments by which it is sustained, 
those who are acquainted with the early history of the church will 
agree with us in the opinion, that “it hath been already of old time 
which was before us.” 

That dogma is, in the author’s own language, “‘ ‘That the expia- 
tory agonies of our Lord reached not only his humanity, but his - 
very Godhead ;” and that ‘‘to suffer and to die was the object for 
which the living God became the incarnate Captain of our sal- 
vation.” 

We say this heresy has not the piquancy of novelty. So early 
as the second century after Christ, the distinction of persons in the 
Holy Trinity was denied ; and a sect, not indeed numerous, nor yet 
destitute of learning, were called Patripassians, because they 
maintained that the great God, the Father of the universe, suffered, 
and agonized, and bled, and died, in the person of Jesus the Naza- 
rene. In the third century Noetus of Smyrna avowed and advo- 
cated the same doctrine; contending that the supreme Being ex- 
piated the sins of men in his own proper person. Apollinaris, who 
was raised to the see of Laodicea in the fourth century, in his 
contest with Arius, ran into precisely the same doctrine as that 
now put forth in the volume before us, with the pompous preten- 
sions of being some new thing. Like our author, the Laodicean 
bishop seems to have thought it an important and impregnable 
position, whence only it was possible successfully to assail his 
Unitarian opponents. 

In opposition to this theory, which had been gaining proselytes 
during the second, third, and part of the fourth centuries, and to its 
utter demolition, pe anion ig the celebrated patriarch of Alexandria, 
put forth an elaborate argument, which is still extant; and which, 
down to the days of ‘‘a Layman,” has been considered as settling 
the question. Hence, what appears so strange to our author, 
namely, that the pulpit has been almost silent on this theme, and 
that he has searched in vain for arguments in modern theological 
treatises, is readily accounted for. The question was settled, and 
needed not discussion: a very different thing, we may say with 
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our author’s permission, from its being incapable of discussion, or 
unsusceptible of proof. 

Let us not be understood as questioning the piety or the sincerity 
of our author. He has begun to search the Scriptures ; and writes, 
apparently, with the conviction of having truth on his side. Bating 
his love for the grandiloquent, which occasionally drives him into 
bombast, and a misplaced floridity of style, the book speaks credi- 
tably for his scholarship. 

In his first chapter he announces his belief in the doctrine of the 
trinity ; and it is to his pressing this doctrine beyond Scriptural 
warrant, even so far as to overlook and keep out of sight the essen- 
tial unity of the Godhead, that the originating idea of the theory, 
so far as our author is concerned, may be traced. Thus he 
says :— 


“Tf St. Paul, when caught up into the third heaven, was permitted 
to gaze, with adoring and melting eyes, on the glory and benignity of 
the Highest, his rapt vision was neither divided nor distracted by 
seeing, on the right-hand seat of the celestial throne, that Saviour who 
had died to redeem him, and, on the left-hand seat, that Holy Spirit 
who had regenerated, sanctified, and imbued with the balm of comfort, 
his persecuted and earth-wounded soul.”—P. 15. 


That, we suppose, is meant for fine writing. Earth-wounded 
soul is pretty. Right-hand seat and left-hand seat are striking 
images; but we want something more from a teacher of theology 
than his mere assertion that Paul saw any such thing. The apostle 
does not intimate the least foundation for so glaring an absurdity. 
But further :— 


“In that temple of the highest heavens, consecrated as the abode 
of the Godhead, each of its divine persons enjoys blissful and untiring 
communion with his two other glorious selves.”—P. 17. 


And again :— 


“What desolation would pervade the courts of heaven, reaching even 
to the sanctuary of Him that sitteth upon the throne, could a ruthless 
arm of flesh pluck from his right hand and his left the beloved fellows 
of his eternal reign !”—P. 18. 


Thus we see our author is sound upon the doctrine of a trinity of 
persons in the Godhead ; and equally clear, if that left-hand idea do 
not imply inferiority, in his assertion of their essential co-equality. 
He entirely forgets, however, and for the sake of his argument 
it is necessary he should, that fundamental truth—these three 
are one. Hence, in this same chapter, in an attempt to answer 
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the Socinian argument, that a plurality of persons tends to divide 
and distract devotional love and worship, he talks on this wise :— 


“ Had this distinguished man, [he alludes to Channing, the Unita- 
rian,] with feelings so true to nature, forgotten the blissful days of 
youth, when his gladsome eyes beheld, and his bounding heart leaped 
forth to greet, at the domestic altar, two distinct, yet united personages, 
who both claimed and received his undivided and undiminished reve- 
rence, and gratitude, and love? Was his filial piety distracted by the 
plurality of its objects? Did his heart yield a less true and fervent 
homage to his father, because the angel form of his mother was hover- 
ing around him, arrayed in the lovely habiliments of her own meek- 
ness, and gentleness, and grace? Did he find it needful, for the full 
concentration and development of filial devotion, that one of his parents 
should be for ever banished from the domestic hearth, leaving the other 
in cheerless solitude ?”—P. 14. 


Here we have, evidently, the starting-point of our author’s vaga- 
ries. In the “two distinct yet united personages,” whom we call 
father and mother, he professes to see a similitude and a type of 
the union subsisting between two of the persons in the Godhead. 
The idea is monstrous, and the analogy most preposterous. We 
blush for the thought which here occurs to us, but we must say, 
that upon the hypothesis of our author, he might with as much 
propriety introduce Channing’s grandmother, as making a trio at 
the domestic altar; and “claiming and receiving”—inasmuch as to 
her he was indebted for at least one of his parents—his “‘ undivided 
and undiminished reverence, and gratitude, and love.” Would not 
“a Layman” himself see the absurdity of his analogy, if he had 
pushed it thus far? Probably; and, if his eye falls upon this page, 
he will be angry with us for carrying out his dual idea, and making 
it illustrate his fundamentally erroneous conception of a trinity in 
unity. The most strenuous Socinian could have no very strong 
objection to the admission of such a union between the persons 
of the Godhead, as exists between the united head of an earth-born 
family. ‘True, in a certain sense the husband and the wife are one; 
and what God hath joined together, Christ himself hath said, let 
no man put asunder. But in what sense are they one? Is it a 
union implying absolute equality? No; for the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church; and 
wives are commanded to be in subjection to their husbands, and to 
submit themselves unto them as unto the Lord. Nor is it such a 
union that the attributes of one may be predicated of the other. 
Timidity, gentleness, grace, belong to the female; the male may 
be equally characterized by boldness, impetuosity, sternness. By 
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sympathy the one may, indeed, be a sharer in the joys and in the 
sorrows of the other; and what is done by the wife, for instance, 
in the absence of the husband, may, or may not, be ratified by him. 
But all this is far from being even a faint adumbration of the eter- 
nal unity of the Godhead. The Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, are one in an essential equality, one in all their attributes, 
one in such a sense, that what is affirmed of the Father, may with 
equal propriety be affirmed of the Son; and what is done by the 
second person in the Trinity, may, with equal truth, be attributed 
to the first, or third. ‘The creation of the world, which Moses as- 
signs to Gop, is, by John, declared to have been by the Word. The 
church, which Paul declares to have been so loved by Christ that 
he gave himself for it, is by the same apostle called the “‘ church 
of Gop, which he purchased with Ais own blood.” Peter asserts 
that he, whose heart Satan filled to lie to the Holy Ghost, had lied 
unto Gop; and while the Baptist declares that no man hath seen 
God at any time, and the apostle to the Gentiles speaks of that 
‘blessed and only Potentate whom no man hath seen nor can see,” 
Jesus Christ assures his disciples, without qualification or restric- 
tion,—‘“‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 

This point being established, and we presume it needs not further 
argument or stronger evidence, our author’s theory is reduced, un- 
wittingly on his part, doubtless, to this absurdity: the truth of his 
proposition, that the expiatory agonies of our Lord reached not 
only his humanity, but his very Godhead, being admitted, it fol- 
lows, that when Christ suffered, and was in agony, and expired, 
the Father and the Holy Spirit also suffered, and agonized, and 
died. We say this absurdity follows, if the three who bare record 
in heaven are one, and 1F the position of our author be admitted ; 
but this is alike revolting to our feelings and repugnant to the 
Scriptures, and hence the doctrine of ‘a Layman” cannot by any 
possibility be true. Which horn of the dilemma, the reader may 
ask, does our author choose? Does he crucify the Father and the 
Spirit; or does he run into tritheism, and deny the fundamental 
truth—there is one God? We may not answer that question. 
Courtesy to a tyro in religious authorship, and charity to a well- 
meant attempt to set the Christian world right, both forbid us to 
charge upon him consequences which he did not foresee, resulting 
in doctrines which he would assuredly disavow. It is, however, 
evident that during the whole course of the author’s reasoning he 
appears to forget, to lose sight of, or to overlook, the essential and 
eternal unity of the sacred three; and when pressed with a diffi- 
culty like that we have here presented, as in his attempted confu- 
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tation of Bishop Pearson, he scorns not to seek refuge behind a 
logical subtilty. 

So again, when, at what he calls “the very threshold of his 
argument,” he is met by the objection, God cannot suffer—which, 
to our minds, has always been tantamount to the truism, God is 


God—he asks :— 


‘Upon what authority do its adherents apply their standing axiom— 
‘ God is impassible’—to the suffering of one of the persons of the Tri- 
nity, emanating from his own free volition and sovereign choice? They 
hold the affirmative of their hypothesis. The rules of evidence, ma- 
tured and sanctioned by the wisdom of ages, devolve on them the bur- 
den of proof. To the living alone can we appeal; and from them we 
solemnly invoke the proof of an hypothesis gratuitously advanced, and 
which commingles itself with the vital elements of Christian faith.”— 


P. 25. 


This is very true: “the rules of evidence, matured and sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of ages,” do throw upon the affirmant of any 
question the burden of proof. But whose is the affirmative in this 
matter? It requires little ingenuity, by the addition or omission of 
a negative particle, to make the disputants on almost any question 
change places. Thus, in the case before us; “the Deity is 
impassible,” may be called, by one emulous of victory rather than 
anxious for truth, an affirmative proposition; but a moment’s re- 
flection would have satisfied him that it is nothing more and nothing 
less than the negative of his own corner-stone position—the divine 
Being ts capable of enduring pain and suffering in his own essen- 
tial divinity. Our author’s challenge, therefore, to his imaginary 
opponents may be retorted upon himself; and with far greater 
logical propriety may he be called upon to produce, from the Bible, 
‘a passage which intimates directly, or indirectly, that one of the 
persons of the Trinity has physical and moral ability to suffer.” 
We have, however, no time to waste, and no space to spare for 
such trifling upon so grave a subject. Let us look at his arguments. 
And first, Jehovah being omnipotent, could, if he pleased, suffer. 
This we suppose to be a fair interpretation, and, indeed, the plain 
English of the charge brought by our author against those who dif- 
fer from him, when he says, they “ hamper Omnipotence by fetters 
made in the forges of earth ;” or when, as in the following passage, 
he waxes eloquent :— 


“ Would reasoning pride scale the highest heavens, and, standing at 
the entrance of the divine pavilion, proclaim, in the hearing of aston- 
ished cherubim and seraphim, that Omnipotence lacks physical or 
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moral ability to become the willing recipient of suffering, prompted by 
its own ineffable love, and sanctioned by its own unerring wisdom ?” 
—P. 27. 


And again he asks :—‘‘ Would not such an incapacity to suffer 
imply imperfection and infirmity in the divine nature ?” 

It becomes us, with lowly reverence, in looking at the question, 
—What can the Almighty, and what can he not do? to remember 
that we are but dust; and that while the things which are revealed 
belong to us and to our children, the secret things belong to God. 
They belong to him in such a sense that no created being can find 
them out, or wrest them from him. Hence, whatever may be the 
pretensions of those who would be wise above what is written, 
when, in speaking of the Holy One, they pass one step beyond 
what is revealed, or clearly to be inferred from revelation, they do 
not assert what may, or may not, be true ;—they have not merely 
entered into the regions of probability, but are bewildering them- 
selves in the darkness of error and falsehood. Their conjectures 
and hypotheses must, from the nature of the case, be untrue. Else 
has man fathomed the unfathomable, and robbed God of his secrets; 
which, if our position be incorrect, are His no longer. From all 
creatures in all worlds to whom may be proposed the question of 
Zophar, Canst thou by searching find out God; canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection? it must receive a negative answer. 
Let us keep, therefore, to the record; and, having seen how the 
theory of our author clashes with the divine unity, turn we our 
thoughts to other attributes which have been clearly revealed. 

Throughout the entire texture of God’s revelation, the fact that 
he is perfectly happy is everywhere inwoven. A familiarity with 
the Bible precludes the supposition that he can be otherwise for a 
moment. It results from his inherent, and, we may say it reve-- 
rently, his necessitated goodness. He is God over all blessed for 
evermore. So essential is this point even to our conceptions of 
the Deity, that when to him are attributed those feelings and emo- 
tions which among men mar the perfection of happiness, such as 
jealousy, grief, vexation, anger, we are obliged to attach to them a 
very different meaning from what the words imply when spoken 
of frail and erring humanity. Nor is there any difficulty here. 
What are with us agitating emotions, are with Him fixed princi- 
ples. God is love, and everything predicated of the divine Being 
must of necessity harmonize with that glorious declaration. But 
it is widely different with suffering, which always, even in the 
opinion of our author, implies pain; and pain can mean nothing 
less, in the vocabulary of men or angels, than a diminution of hap- 
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piness. Now that Curist suffered is beyond dispute. His whole 
life from the cradle to the cross was one scene of suffering. If, 
therefore, those “‘agonies,” to quote the language of the volume 
before us, ‘‘reached his very Godhead,” he must have been during 
the three and thirty years of his incarnation less than perfectly 
happy, by the gross amount of the suffering, the pain, the agony 
endured. In order to sustain the theory of “a Layman,” it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, absurd as is the idea, to subtract this 
season of suffering from the “for evermore,” which the sure word 
of prophecy applies to the blessedness of him, whom it styles the 
happy God, 74 paxagis Oca, 1 Tim. i, 11, &c. 

The immutability of the divine Being conducts to the same re- 
sult. With Him is no variableness nor shadow of turning. His 
own declaration is: —“I am the Lord, I change not.” The alteration 
of his feelings and his conduct toward the man, who, yesterday 
a rebel in arms, a sinner in the way to hell, is to-day a subdued, 
rejoicing penitent, implies no change in Him. The character he 
once loved he always loves ; and sin is everywhere and always the 
abominable thing which his soul hateth. He is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. Of this there can be no doubt; and it 
follows conclusively and irresistibly, either that the divine Being 
has never known suffering, or he has always been a sufferer. 

In opposition to these arguments from the happiness and immu- 
tability of God, our author asserts, first, that the Scriptural passages 
in which “ blessedness” is ascribed to the Deity are “rather as- 
criptions of praise and thanksgiving than averments of his infinite 
beatitude.” In proof of which position he cites the paraphrase of 
Macknight, who, it seems, thus renders one passage in which eternal 
blessedness is attributed to the Creator: ‘‘ Worshiped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, who is to be prazsed for ever.” 
Feeling, however, that this was an untenable position, and of no 
consequence even were it sound, seeing that Scripture affirmations 
are not needed to demonstrate the happiness of God, our author, 
in the second place, puts forth this argument :— 


‘If the ascriptions implied declarations of unchanged beatitude, and 
reached the past as well as the coming eternity, then Christ suffered 
not. His passion was but oriental imagery.”—P. 259. 


A very thin veil, we know, suffices frequently to conceal the 
absurdity of an argument from him who advances it in support of 
a darling theory; but this is so thin that we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that “‘a Layman” did not see through it. We will ven- 
ture the assertion, that of no two things has our author himself more 
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absolute certainty than of the unchangeable beatitude of God, and 
the sufferings of Christ: God is for ever happy, Christ did suffer. 
What follows? That his passion was but oriental imagery? No; 
but that his sufferings reached not the Godhead, and that the en- 
tire theory of the volume before us crumbles into dust, by the fair 
evolution of the arguments adduced to sustain it. 

Still stranger assertions are made :— 


“A Being of infinite power, knowledge, wisdom, holiness, justice, 
and goodness, has within himself infinite resources of felicity. But 
the felicity of the Deity is subject to his volition. He is not fated to 
the same unchangeable condition of blessedness whether he wills it or 
not. His beatitude is, like his glory, rather the emanation of his com- 
bined attributes than a distinct attribute of itself.”—P. 260. 


Something like this is, indeed, to be found in the pages of a 
learned commentator, with reference to the foreknowledge of God. 
In an attempt to reconcile that attribute with man’s free agency, he 
hazards the position that the Omniscient is not obliged to know 
all things, but that there may be many things of which he chooses 
to be ignorant. The absurdity was too glaring to gain many pro- 
selytes. The proof of both doctrines—the perfect knowledge of 
God and the perfect freedom of man—is ample, and amounts to 
demonstration ; while the connecting link, by which they are united 
and made to harmonize, is, and will perhaps for ever be, among 
the secret things which belong tc Him. Our author’s idea has, so 
far as we know, the merit of novelty; and the very fact of his being 
driven to take the position that “ the felicity of the Deity is subject 
to his volition,” ought to have warned him from the dangerous 
ground upon which he had been lured by the ignis fatuus of am- 
bitious authorship. But he allows himself to be led still further 
into the thicket :— 


“We believe that the beatitude of the Deity is progressive. Pro- 
gression seems to be a governing principle, pervading the intellectual 
universe. Its display in man is palpable. Doubtless, it pervades the 
angelic hosts. Why should it not reach the beatitude of Him who 
made progressive man in his own image and after his own likeness ?— 
Who will venture to presume that this enhancement of blessedness 
(happiness) ascends not even to those who fill the celestial throne ?” 
—P. 262. 


We have -before adverted to the looseness of our author’s lan- 
guage with reference to the divine unity, and need not dwell upon 
the unscriptural language which speaks of “ those who fill the 
celestial throne ;” but simply say, in opposition to the inferential 
argument, that because men and angels are progressive, therefore 
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‘“‘the beatitude of the Deity is progressive,” that it is alike repug- 
nant to Scripture and to common sense. Progression in knowledge, 
wisdom, happiness, implies necessarily and always imperfection, or 
at least something short of absolute perfection, and to assert this 
of the supreme Being is little less than blasphemy. But to pursue 
this train of thought only one step further, we remark, that suffering 
of any kind, and for any length of time, is absolutely incompatible 
with the perfection of God. ‘ Your Father in héaven is perfect,” 
was the declaration of the incarnate Word; and, though “ it be- 
came him [the Word] for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings,” yet is it a self-evident 
proposition that suffering is not essential to the perfection of Deity; 
and consequently, the Captain of our salvation did not suffer in his 
divine nature. Indeed, the passage from the Epistle to the He- 
brews, just quoted, teaches this truth with great clearness. A broad 
distinction is ‘there made between the Worp, “by whom are all 
things,” and the Captain of our salvation, who was made “perfect 
through sufferings :” a distinction, which, if it had not been over- 
looked by our author, or willfully kept in the background, he had 
not thus attempted to mar the infinite perfection of Jehovah,—the 
crowning glory of the great I AM. 

Now, although it be true, in the language of our author, that 
‘“‘from Genesis to Revelation, both inclusive, there is not a passage 
which intimates, dzrectly, that one of the persons of the Trinity 
has not physical and moral ability to suffer,” we think that indi- 
rectly, at least, and by legitimate inference, we have made it clear 
that the divine nature is incapable of suffering. Our author’s ques- 
tion, therefore, ‘‘ Would not an incapacity to suffer imply imperfec- 
tion in the divine nature?” is answered unhesitatingly in the negative. 
No imperfection can be attributed to any being on account of ina- 
bility to do what is contrary to its nature. It is written, Titus i, 2, 
that He who “ promised eternal life cannot lie.” Jesus said, Matt. 
xix, 26, “‘ With God all things are possible :” yet it is written, Heb. 
vi, 18, It is “‘impossible for God to lie.” So again it is said, 2 Tim. 
11, 13, ‘‘ He cannot deny himself.” St. James tells us,—and this has 
a direct bearing on the question at issue, inasmuch as the tempta- 
tions of the Redeemer constituted a part of his sufferings,—‘‘ Gop 
cannot be tempted,” chap.i, 17. Do these inabilities imply imper- 
fection? Far from it. They result, on the contrary, from the very 
nature, if we may use that word, of Him who is unchangeably 
perfect in all his attributes. With as much propriety, we might 
predicate infirmity of the divine Being, because he fainteth not, 
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neither is weary; and because he cannot cease to exist,—as to 
attribute to him imperfection, because physically and morally he 
is incapable of suffering. 

Thus much for what our author calls the hypothesis of God’s 
impassibility to voluntary sufferings; and of which he says :— 









































‘Tt is not a self-evident proposition. It carries not demonstration 
on its face; it proves not itself; it requires extraneous confirmation. 
From whence is such confirmation to be derived? It is yielded neither 
by the Bible nor by the deliberative process of sound reasoning.”— 
P. 34. 


After a page or two more of similar declamation, he asks :— 


‘Will not plenary proof from Scripture, that the divine nature of 
Christ actually participated in his mediatorial sufferings, convince 
even reasoning skepticism that the divinity had physical and moral 
capacity to suffer ?”—P. 44. 


Of course we cannot answer that question. ‘“‘ Reasoning skep- 
ticism” is not easily convinced of anything; yet will we freely 
admit that when “plenary proof from Scripture” is adduced, that 
the divine nature did actually suffer, it will be very unreasonable 
in ‘reasoning skepticism” not to admit that the divine nature had 
the capacity of suffering. We say nothing of the modesty which 
applies the epithet just quoted to the great and the good of every 
age ; who, bringing to bear upon the question learning, and candor, 
and piety, have settled it to the satisfaction of the universal church ; 
but, possessing our soul in as much patience as we may, we shall 
look at the “plenary proof from Scripture,” in the order in which 
it is presented for our consideration. 

After transcribing a great many passages from the New Testa- 
ment which affirm that Christ suffered, and solemnly reminding 
those who may presume to differ from him, of the awful penalties - 
denounced against the man who adds unto, or takes away from, the 
words of the Book of God, our author says :— 


“Tf the Scriptural passages declarative of the sufferings of Christ are 
taken in their plain, obvious, and ordinary sense, they include, be- 
yond peradventure, his divine nature as well as his humanity. The 
name of Christ is used by inspired writers to indicate the length, and 
breadth, and height, and depth of his sufferings ; and that name, in its 
ordinary import, has no limits narrower than the whole compass of his 
united natures.”—P, 66. 





It is scarcely possible that our author did not see that he is here 
begging the entire question. That question is,—Do the Scriptural 
passages, which speak of the sufferings of the Redeemer, include 
his divinity as well as his humanity? Our author assumes that 
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they do; and then gravely gives us this assumption as an argument 
to prove that those sufferings reached not only his humanity, but 
his very Godhead. In the elucidation of his argument, however, 
he is constrained to admit that there are instances to be found in 
Scripture, “where words expressive of Christ” can be applied 
only to his human nature; and where the name of Christ has 
‘limits narrower than the whole compass of his united natures.” 
But these, he tells us, are “‘ insulated” cases; and in them, “the 
limitation to his humanity is rendered inevitable by intrinsic marks 
on the passages themselves.” In his most profound research he 
has found two such passages. The one John xiv, 28, ‘‘ My Father is 
greater than I :” the other Matt. xxiv, 36, “Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 

Now, while there can be no doubt of the fact, that in the name 
Christ are included both his human and his divine natures, it is 
equally clear, as we proceed to show, that the cases wherein his 
humanity only must have been intended are neither few nor “ in- 
sulated.” Of whom, we ask, does the evangelist speak, when he 
says :— Jesus increased: in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man? Luke ii, 52. The answer is,—Of the “ Lord’s 
Christ,” of whom we are told, in a preceding verse, that it had 
been revealed unto Simeon that he should not die without the sight. 
But such language most assuredly cannot refer to his divinity. As 
God, he certainly did not increase in wisdom, nor in stature ; least 
of all in favor with God. We read also (John iv, 6) of his ‘‘ being 
wearied with his journey ;” yet no one would have attributed this 
weariness to the divine Being, even if it had not been written: 
—‘‘The Lorp fainteth not, neither is weary.” Isa. xl, 28. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that it is necessary to dilate upon these 
illustrations. He who endured hunger (Matt. iv, 2, and xxi, 18) 
and thirst, (John iv, '7, and xix, 28,) who fasted, and marveled, and 
prayed, and wept; who groaned in spirit and was troubled, whose 
soul was exceeding sorrowful, who exclaimed, ‘“‘ My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” was, indeed, the Saviour of the world,—Jesus, 
the Christ: but in all these instances, and they might be multiplied, 
it is beyond a peradventure that reference is made solely to his 
human nature. Hence, the assertion of our author, that “‘ the name 
Christ, in its ordinary import, has no limits narrower than the 
whole compass of his united natures,” is shown to be unfounded 
and untrue. Our author continues :— 

‘“‘ Would the inspired writers, would our Lord himself, if intending 


to have it believed that the divinity of Christ had not suffered, have 
used, to express the sufferings of his mere terrestrial adjunct, terms 
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applicable to the whole infinitude of his united natures ; and terms, too, 
which are crippled and distorted by a more limited application? They 
best knew the natures and agonies of the Mediator; and when they 
used the significant term, the Christ, to designate the recipient of the 
expiatory sufferings, they must have meant that the Christ, the whole 
Christ of the Bible, had suffered.”—Pp. 69, 70. 


There is something inexpressibly revolting in the language here 
used. By the mere terrestrial adjunct our author is pleased to 
designate that body, of which, “ when He cometh into the world 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a Bopy hast 
THOU prepared me.” ‘ By the which will,” it is added, ‘we are 
sanctified through the offering of THE Bopy of Jesus Christ, once 
for all.” Heb. x, 5,10. A mere terrestrial adjunct !—But then, if 
the inspired writers and our Lord himself intended to have it be- 
lieved that the divinity of Christ did not suffer, they have crippled 
and distorted the plain meaning of the terms used by them. This 
is the argument stripped of its redundant verbiage. Now we shall 
prove that the sacred writers do attribute a large portion of the 
sufferings of the Redeemer to the man Christ Jesus; that they 
were sufferings in which the divine nature could not participate ; 
and we shall leave our author to settle, to his own satisfaction, the 
charge of “ crippling and distorting language.” ‘‘ He that reproveth 
God, let him answer it.” 

We refer, then, to the temptations of our Lord; and we do this 
the rather, because, in every step of the argument, we are fiortified 
by the express and positive declarations of Holy Writ. By the 
evangelists we are informed, that being full of the Holy Ghost, he 
was forty days tempted of the devil ; and the apostle intimates that 
this was by no means the whole amount of his trials from this 
source ; for he assures us, (Heb. iv, 15,) that our great High Priest, 
Jesus, the Son of God, ‘‘ was in all points tempted like as we are ;” 
and ye, said the Saviour himself to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations.” Luke xxii, 28. 
He does not, of course, allude to the scene in the wilderness, 
where he grappled, alone, with the prince of darkness ; but refers, 
evidently, to the whole period of his sojourn with those whom he 
had selected as his immediate followers, and during which, he 
was, in all points, tempted as we are tempted. The apostle settles 
the question, too, which might otherwise here be asked, and per- 
haps, by our author, be boldly answered in the negative :—Did 
these temptations constitute a part of the sufferings of our Lord ?— 
‘He himself hath surrerEp, being tempted.” Heb. ii, 18. ‘There 
yet remains, for the completion of this branch of the argument, the 
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question to which, with any other antagonist, we should not 
deem it necessary to allude:—Might not these sufferings from 
temptation have reached the very Godhead of Christ? That is 
answered by the apostle James, in a passage to which we have 
once before referred,—‘‘ Gop cannot be tempted with evil.” 

The next position of our author which requires a passing notice 


is in the following words :— 


‘“‘ Had there been any distinction between the two natures of Christ 
in the essential, the paramount article of suffering, it was not only to be 
expected, but it was important that the inspired writers should have 
pointed it out. It would have been one of the land-marks of Christian 
faith, not to be left afloat at the mercy of opinion. The inspired writers 
had been well-schooled in the doctrines taught by the Holy Ghost, and 
were fully competent to expound them with simplicity and precision.” 


—P. 112. 


And again :— 


“ Had there existed a distinction between his two natures in the 
grand article of suffering, the philosophic, the logical, the lucid, the 
discriminating Paul would not have failed to indicate it somewhere in 
his voluminous writings, even if omitted by the less-extended authors 
of the New Testament. It is not intimated by any of the inspired 
writers, because it was not intimated to any of them by the Holy 


Ghost.”—P. 114. 


This is really, so far as our memory now serves us, the most 
astounding assertion that we have ever met with in any professedly 
orthodox Christian author, when writing upon a doctrine of our 
holy religion. ‘It is not intimated by any of the inspired writers, 
that there existed a distinction between the two natures of Christ 
in the grand article of suffering!” With as much truth the latter 
clause of the sentence might have been omitted ; for, if the sacred 
writers do not intimate a distinction between the two natures of 
Christ in the article of suffering, they do not intimate such a dis- 
tinction in anything ; and the old Monophysite heresy, of one per- 
son and one nature mysteriously confounded, is chargeable upon 
the apostles ; nay, upon the Holy Ghost; for they do not intimate 
such a distinction, “‘ because it was not intimated to them by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In refutation of this bold assertion, we need not again advert to 
those sufferings of our blessed Lord which have been already no- 
ticed ; and which, from the necessity of the case, must have been 
confined to his human nature. If the sufferings of hunger, and 
thirst, and weariness, if prayers, and fastings, and temptations, do 
not intimate proper humanity, as distinct from essential divinity, 
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in the person of the sufferer ; then, indeed, is it impossible for lan- 
guage to express or “intimate” any such distinction; and it must 
follow, that no such distinction in reality exists. Consequently, it 
will follow, that the general church of Christ, with the exception 
of the Monophysites and the Theopaschites,* has lived, and moved, 
and had its being in one grand heresy. 

But “the philosophic, the logical, the lucid, the discriminating 
Paul” has nowhere “ indicated this distinction in his voluminous 
writings.” Possibly he has not, with sufficient clearness to make 
him see who is determined to keep his eyes shut; and yet, two or 
three passages from his writings occur to us in which it requires 
no very strong vision to see an “intimation” of this- distinction. 
Thus, in writing to the Hebrews, he says,—‘‘ Though he were 
a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
Heb. v, 8. Of whom is he speaking? Of Christ, the only begot- 
ten of the Father, ‘‘a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” 
‘‘ He learned obedience by the things which He suffered.” A pass- 
ing strange jargon will this language make, if we supply the place 
of the pronouns used by Paul, in accordance with the theory of 
our author. The supreme Being learned obedience by the things 
which he (God) suffered! Again, in his second letter to the Co- 
rinthians, i, 5,—‘‘ The sufferings of Christ abound in us:” and to the 
Colossians, i, 24,—‘* I Paul, . . . . now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh,” &c. Whatever may be the correct interpretation of these 
and similar passages, and it is not necessary here to enter into any 
lengthened comment upon them, they can mean nothing less than 
that, in the opinion of the great apostle, his own “sufferings” and 
‘‘ afflictions” were of the same nature as those of his great Master. 
If they were not, he could not have used this language. If they 
were, these sufferings reached not the divinity of our Lord. So, 
also, in all those passages in which Christians are said to be “ par- 
takers” of his sufferings, to be sufferers with Christ; and most 
especially where, as in 1 Peter ii, 21, Christ’s suffering is held 
up as “an example” for us, “that we should follow his steps,” 
that distinction, which our author says the sacred writers do not 
even intimate, most clearly to be seen. And when seen, no fur- 
ther argument is needed to annihilate the doctrine, that those suf- 
ferings, which worms of the dust are exhorted to imitate, to partake 
of, to fill up, reached the very Godhead of our Lord. 


* This word expresses the enormous error of those frantic doctors who 
imagined that the Godhead suffered in and with Christ.—Mosheim. 
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In fairness to our author we must observe here, that he does admit, 
that two passages in the Epistles of St. Peter seem to intimate a 
distinction, which he declares to be not founded upon the Scriptures, 
but ‘‘earth-born.” The passages referred to are those in which 
Christ is said to have “suffered for us in the flesh ;’—to have been 
‘‘ put to death in the flesh;” and, inasmuch, as they are “the only 
passages which Bishop Pearson, in his Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, has cited, as bearing directly on the subject, we are, doubt- 
less, justified,"—says our author,—“ in concluding that they were 
the only ones he could find.” A palpable non sequitur ; and if it 
were so, that Pearson could find no other passages bearing upon 
the subject, it does not follow that the passages are not there ; nor 
even that our author himself could not have found them, if he had 
not been determined to sustain, at all hazards, an exploded dogma. 
To an examination of these passages from St. Peter are devoted 
several pages of what gentlemen of the law call special pleading, 
which we will not insult the common sense of our readers by trans- 
cribing. Our author then adds :— 


‘Tf this conclusion is correct, then the two passages from 1 Peter, 
invoked and marshaled against us [Pearson died some time before 
the ‘Layman’ wrote his book] by the modern representative of the 
prevalent theory, as competent of themselves to vanquish all opposition, 
are found in the day of trial, though forming his whole array, to leave 
the service into which they had been impressed, and passing over into 
our ranks, to form two of the chief supporters of our argument.”— 
P. 120. 


Io triumphe! ‘2f this conclusion is correct.” We marvel not 
that our author has some doubts about the correctness of his con- 
clusion; but we really were not prepared for the request made to 
his readers at the close of this chapter. He started with the un- 
qualified assertion, that a distinction between the two natures of 
Christ in the grand article of suffering is not even intimated by any 
of the sacred writers. He tapers gradually through the succeed- 
ing pages of the chapter until he reaches—a point; upon which, 
seeing it has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, he is con- 
strained to ask the assistance of his opponents to enable him to 
stand. He says :— 


‘“‘We close with a request to the reader that he will apply our re- 
marks to kindred passages, which, escaping our notice, may occur to 
his ; which, though seemingly confined to the outer man of Christ, and 
tending to limit his sufferings to his humanity, may, nevertheless, on a 
little examination, be found to comprehend his indwelling Godhead.” — 
P. 123. 
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In succeeding chapters our author refers to a variety of passages, 
and dwells upon them at great length, in which humiliation, and 
suffering, and death are attributed to the Word, to the Son of God, 
to God himself. Among them are the following :—‘ When we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son.” 
Rom. v, 10. ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because Hr 
laid down his life for us.” 1 John iii, 16.* “The Son of God who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” Gal. ii, 20. ‘‘The church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” Acts xx, 28. 
‘Ye killed the Prince of life.” Acts iii, 15. ‘‘ Crucified the Lord 
of glory.” 1 Cor. ii, 8. 

With reference to the declarations contained in these passages, 
and in a multitude of others, similar in phraseology and in import, 
we have to say, in the first place :—We fully admit them to be a 
part of the divine record ; and so far from giving any countenance 
to that ingenuity which seeks, by glosses, by far-fetched interpre- 
tations, by various and by doubtful readings, to nullify their force, 
or to dilute their strength, we glory in them. He who was cru- 
cified was the Lord of glory, and the Prince of life. God did 
purchase the church with his own blood; and he who walked the 
streets of Judea a houseless wanderer, who was reviled, and buf- 
feted, and scourged, was God manifest in the flesh. Upon this 
great truth we stake all our hopes of immortality. We see in the 
world’s Redeemer that perfect humanity which allies him to our 
race, and constitutes him our elder brother ; and we see that su- 
preme divinity which alone was capable of making an atonement 
for sin. Nor have we any respect for that squeamishness which 
seeks to propitiate the Socinian by affecting great nicety of language 
in speaking of the wondrous fact of a world’s redemption. Nothing 
is to be gained by it, and it is at direct variance with the writings of 
the apostles. True, as we have seen, argumentatively, the sacred 
writers are cautious in making a distinction between the natures 
of that Being who was of the seed of David, according to the flesh, 
and the Son of God, according to the Spirit of holiness, but of whom 
they everywhere speak, as do his true disciples, always, in their 
prayers and in their hymns of praise, as of one undivided Lord. 

There is then a true sense in which the sufferings of Christ, the 
shedding of his blood, his agony and death, were, indeed, divine. 
It is found in that hypostatic union of the two natures which is set 


* In all fairness, our author ought to have stated,—he could not help know- 
ing,—that the words, “ of God,” in this passage, are not found in the best 
manuscripts, and that our translators have printed them in italics. 
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forth with great precision in the second article of religion, as estab- 
lished by the Church of England, incorporated into our own, and 
found, we believe, in every orthodox creed: ‘Two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were 
joined together in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead and buried.” The Scriptures teach us to regard neither the 
humanity nor the divinity of the Redeemer apart and alone. The 
act of redemption required a kinsman of the race to be redeemed ; 
its price, an equivalent for the glory to be purchased. In the rather 
stilted language of our author,—‘‘ Divine justice could not pardon 
mortal sin without satisfaction; the exchequer of heaven could 
receive payment in no coin save that of suffering.” Not in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, the man of sorrows, nor in that of the 
Word, who was God ; but in Him in whom the Godhead.and man- 
hood were inseparably joined—in Christ, very God and very man— 
could these conflicting claims be met and answered. The man 
could not redeem: the God could not suffer. 

In confirmation of this view of the subject, let us reverently turn 
our attention to what may be considered emphatically the hour of 
his suffering. Let us go with our blessed Lord to the garden of 
Gethsemane. Let us again hear his cry :—‘“‘ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death ;” and listen to that thrice-repeated 
prayer,—‘‘ My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
‘“‘The hour is come!” and “ his sweat was, as it were, great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground.” Of whom is this spoken? 
We agree with our author, most assuredly not of the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘The emotions displayed were not the mere outbreakings 
of human frailty.” Of whom then? With equal certainty, we may 
answer,—Not of Him who was one with the Father, to whom this 
mysterious prayer was addressed; but of the God-man, the Re- 
deemer, in whom are indissolubly united the human and the divine 
natures. The evangelist Luke, in his account of the scene at 
Gethsemane, affords strong evidence of the truth of this position. 
The passage to which we refer is, indeed, not found in several of 
the ancient versions, as, for instance, the Codex Alexandrinus, and 
the Codex Vaticanus; but occurs in such a vast number of manu- 
scripts as to leave no doubt of its authenticity: ‘‘ There appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him.” Luke xxii, 44. 
Who is meant by the “him,” here spoken of? It certainly is not 
intimated that the mere humanity of the Redeemer is intended ; 
for it would seem to follow that if an angel might strengthen a 
creature for that work, an angel might have effected the entire 
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redemption of a world. Equally clear is it—our author to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—that a created being could not, in any sense 
of the word, strengthen the omnipotent God. He, to whom the 
evangelist applies this language, was, then, a being able to redeem, 
and yet susceptible of receiving strength from a creature. In the 
language of the apostle, when he exclaims, ‘‘ Great is the mystery 
of godliness,” we say it was God manifest in the flesh—Jesus, the 
Christ, very God and very man. Throughout his entire career is 
seen this union of two natures in one person. When kept in 
view, the whole tenor of Scripture is plain and intelligible: when 
lost sight of, a great proportion of it becomes involved in inexpli- 
cable contradiction. While it is gloriously true, in the language 
of the prophet, that “thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel, and 
that the Lord of hosts is his name,” it is equally clear and it must 
be true, that the entire work of redemption was wrought out by 
that Son of man to whom the first promise referred, when, like a 
ray of light, it shot athwart the darkness of a ruined world, pro- 
claiming, and placing on imperishable record the proclamation,— 
‘The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Hence, it will be seen that there is no foundation for the first of 
the ‘‘ serious objections” brought by our author against the ortho- 
dox doctrine upon this subject, namely, that “it subtracts from the 
atonement its vital principle, and substitutes the sufferings and 
death of the creature for the sufferings and death of the Creator.” It 
does no such thing. It revolts alike from the “death of the Creator,” 
and from attributing salvation to the sufferings of a mere creature. 
It is in the union of the two natures, in the person of Christ Jesus, 
that it sees a Redeemer who has learned, by experience, to sympa- 
thize with those whom he is not ashamed to call his brethren; and 
at the same time is able to save unto the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. Himself the priest, himself the victim. 

In reply to another of our author’s objections to the prevalent 
theory, that ‘‘it strengthens the Unitarian error,” an objection, 
seemingly, with him, of great weight, it is only necessary to say, 
that while we fully agree with him as to the dangerous nature of 
that heresy, and give him credit for his zeal, we have no faith in 
any weapons to be used against it that are not drawn from the 
armory of truth. Nay, in our judgment, it is better that Unitarian- 
ism, under its ever-changing phases and various names, should 
continue, as it has done for more than fifteen centuries, to “ threaten 
the system of the Christian faith,” than that it should be put down 
—even if it might be put down—by bad logic and a manifest wrest- 
ing of the sacred oracles. From errorists of that, or any other, 
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class, the church of God has nothing to fear, so long as, trusting 
in the promises of her great Head, she contends earnestly, and 
honestly, “‘ for the faith once delivered to the saints.” We say this 
on the supposition that our author’s assertion is true, and that the 
general prevalence of his doctrine would, in his own language, 
“‘extirpate the Unitarian heresy.” That it would have no tendency 
to do this is equally evident from the history of the Apollinarian 
error, and from the manner in which the Arians have conducted 
their side of the controversy in all ages. 

But our author is not more unfortunate in his attempts to establish 
his own theory, than unfair in his statements of the doctrine as held 
by the orthodox churches of Christendom. It is not true, as he 
states in “another objection,” that ‘according to the prevalent 
theory, his [Christ’s] suffering was finite. It reached his humanity 
alone. It was only the suffering of the finite man.”—P. 290. 

What our author calls the “ prevalent theory,” we prefer to give 
in the words of others, lest we might seem to be traveling out of 
the record, and propounding a theory of our own, in opposition to 
the views of our author. ‘We may admit,” says Dr. Hill, “ that 
the Godhead cannot suffer, and we do not pretend to explain the 
kind of support which the human nature derived, under its suffer- 
ings, from the divine, or the manner in which the two were united. 
But from the uniform language of Scripture, which magnifies the 
love of God in giving his only-begotten Son, which speaks in the 
highest terms of the preciousness of the blood of Christ, which 
represents him as coming, in the body that was prepared for him, 
to do that which sacrifice and burnt-offering could not do; from all 
this we infer there was a value, a merit in the sufferings of this 
person, superior to that which belonged to the sufferings of any 
other: and as the same Scriptures intimate, in numberless places, 
the strictest union between the divine and human natures of Christ 
by applying to him promiscuously the actions which belong to each 
nature, we hold that it is impossible for us to separate in our ima- 
gination this peculiar value which they affix to his sufferings, from 
the peculiar dignity of his person.” Still more explicit and stronger 
is the language of Watson: ‘That which carries the value of the 
offering to its true height—if we can call that height which is above 
all height—is, that it was ‘ the blood of Christ,’ of the whole un- 
divided Christ, who was both God and man. For though a divine 
nature could not heed and die, a divine Being could.. This dis- 
tinction is to be kept in mind; for, the person being one, the acts 
and sufferings of each nature are the acts and sufferings of the 
same person, and are spoken of interchangeably.’ It is this inti- 
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mate and inseparable connection of the divinity of our Lord, this 
hypostatical union with his person and work, which gave to both 
that exclusive peculiarity which lays the foundation of our absolute 
faith... .. It is this which invests his humanity with that divine 
character ; so that by virtue of the personal union, we worship him 
without idolatry, as God. Thomas touches his very flesh, and yet 
falls at his feet and cries out, My Lord and my God !* 

To the same point speaks Robert Hall: ‘‘ There was a myste- 
rious and inconceivable union between the divine nature of the Son 
of God, and the man Christ Jesus. But when we attempt to 
develop this mystery, and inquire how this union was effected and 
maintained without the two natures being identified, or their re- 
spective properties being confounded, we are utterly at a loss... . 
This, which has been styled the hypostatical union,—in conse- 
quence of which, the blood shed upon the cross, being the blood 
of God’s own Son, possesses that marvelous efficacy by which it 
cleanses from all sin,—will probably remain for ever an impene- 
trable secret.”t 

It is unfair and uncandid, therefore, in our author so to misre- 
present the general creed of the church as to make it ridiculous, 
in order that he may the more successfully demolish it, and build 
upon its ruins. He ought to have known that it is not true, that 
‘under the prevalent theory the holy union suffered not.”—P. 75. 
He did know, that by no evangelical writer of any note, nor yet, as 
we believe, by any of the humblest followers of the Lamb, is the 
suffering of Christ ever spoken or thought of, in a way to authorize 
such language as the following :— 


“The theory which holds that the suffering element in the person 
of Christ was only the little speck of his humanity, with the inference 
to which it inevitably leads of the minuteness of the subtraction from 
the bliss of his united person, caused by the suffering of that human 
speck, cannot but detract immeasurably from the dignity and glory of 
the atonement. . . . The minute atom of his human suffering, compared 
with the mighty totality of his divine beatitude, was less than the 
scarcely perceptible speck that often passes over without obscuring the 
orb of day.”——Pp. 92, 93. 


We cannot allow ourselves to think, however, that these and 
similar perversions and distortions of the Christian faith arose from 
any more blameworthy source than ignorance on the part of our 
author. Whatever may be his age or standing in the world, he is 
evidently but a young Christian. His reading has been directed 


* Sermons, vol. i, p. 383. t Works, vol. iii, p. 317. 
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rather to other sciences than to theology. Hence, when quoting from 
‘‘the illustrious Chalmers,” and “the distinguished Harris,” pas- 
sages which set forth with clearness and power the truly orthodox 
sentiments upon this great theme, he tells his readers (p. 52) and 
repeats the declaration, (p. 209)—‘‘ The remarks we are about to 
quote first reached our knowledge after these sheets were prepared 
for the press.” 

In speaking of the limited extent of his theological reading he 
uses this language :— 


‘‘ With all the multitudinous volumes of theological lore, the count- 
less progeny of the unceasing travail of eighteen centuries, there is 
but one created being that can claim universal familiarity. That being 
is the worm. It alone, of finite beings, has bibliothecal ubiquity. The 
hugest tomes appal it not. To fastidiousness of taste it is a stranger. 
It feeds not on the ambrosia of genius alone. Its never-satiated appe- 
tite loathes not even the offals of polemical dullness. To rivalship with 
the worm, in compass of research, we dare not aspire.”—P. 51. 


Tis a pity to spoil so eloquent a passage; yet in reading it we 
could not help asking whether it is of one worm or of the entire genus 
that the author is speaking; and if of the latter, whether it is not 
just as true that man has also “ bibliothecal ubiquity.” Though he 
dare not aspire in compass of research to rivalship with the worm, 
yet is our author’s misapprehension of the evangelical doctrine 
of the sufferings of Christ ample evidence that, like a worm, his 
“feeding” has been confined to a very limited theological library. 
It is absolutely unpardonable that any man, professing to be an 
orthodox ‘disciple, should, in these days, when the true faith is 
assailed on every hand by avowed enemies, allow himself to throw 
into the church a volume based upon a false assumption, and coolly 
tell his readers that a knowledge of the evangelical doctrine first 
reached him “after these sheets were prepared for the press.” 

Here we take our leave of ‘a Layman.” ‘To himself, personally 
unknown as he is, we have, and can have, nothing but kind feel- 
ings. The mawkish tenderness and gingerly hesitation with which 
many of the religious periodicals of the day have expressed their 
dissent from his doctrines, have induced us to speak of them, and 
of the arguments by which they are sustained, in a manner, which, 
perhaps, with all our care, may wound him; and which may 
induce him to wish, as we certainly do, that instead of rushing 
half-armed into open hostility with the faith of Christendom, he 
had continued, in the language quoted by himself in his preface, 


“‘ Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
To keep the noiseless tenor of his way.” 
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Art. V.—Upham’s Psychological and Theological Works. 

1. Mental Philosophy ; embracing the three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. 3 vols., 12mo. 

2. A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. 

3. Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. 

4. Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life ; designed particu- 
larly for the Consideration of those who are seeking Assurance 
of Faith and Perfect Love. Fourth edition. 

5. Life of Catharine Adorna, including some leading Facts and 
Traits in her Religious Experience, with Explanations, Re- 
marks, &c. 

6. The Life of Faith, in three Parts, embracing some of the Scrip- 
tural Principles or Doctrines of Faith, the Power or Effects of 
Faith, in the Regulation of Man’s Inward Nature, and the Re- 
lation of Faith to the Divine Guidance. Waite, Pierce, & Co., 
No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


WE hope our readers will not be appalled by the array of meta- 
physical volumes at the head of this article. We are not about to 
blind them with subtil dust, or challenge their wonder at our skill 
in hair splitting. We shall present them merely a dish of olla 
podrida. It is our wish to submit some rather cursory remarks on 
the productions of a native and very meritorious author, whom his 
country should more fully appreciate ; and, availing ourselves, at 
the same time, of the licensed versatility of the Review, make 
some devious glances at topics which are related to both our sub- 
ject and the times. 

A review of the first half of these volumes is almost superfluous 
at this date: they have been our text-books in the United States for 
years, and the maturest teachers and professors have given them a 
decisive verdict. Dr. Woods pronounces Upham a “ charming 
writer,” and says,—‘‘ His views are well expressed and well 
guarded.” He places him ‘‘ among the best writers on the various 
subjects which he has treated.” Professor Stuart says,—‘“‘ I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I regard Professor Upham’s books as 
giving the best views of the subjects named which we have in the 
English language.” The New-York Review (a good authority in 
its day) says,—‘‘ Out of all the systematic treatises in use, we con- 
sider the volumes of Mr. Upham by far the best that we have.” 
The Biblical Repository declares,—‘‘ His system is not a copy of 
any other, but without any apparent effort at novelty, is strongly 
marked with original thought.” 
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His work on the will is not so generally known. We cannot 
indorse it fully, nor can we any other author on that insolvable 
problem; but his Treatise is certainly more satisfactory to the 
Arminian school than any of its predecessors. It modifies quite 
away the Cyclopean mound of difficulty reared by Edwards. Dr. 
Fisk said of the Treatise on the Will,—‘I have read it with great 
satisfaction. It is certainly a better analysis of this difficult sub- 
ject, in my judgment, than anything I have before seen in relation 
to it. I might, if this were the proper time, it is true, make some 
queries on some of the points presented in the work, but on the 
whole I cannot but believe it will go far toward harmonizing the 
hitherto discordant views connected with this subject.” 

The excellences of Dr. Upham’s works on Mental Philosophy 
are manifold. 

1. Their arrangement is natural, and consequently simple. It 
is divided into three departments,—the intellect, the sensibilities, 
and the will, and thus traces the mental phenomena in their obvious 
series. 

2. They are strictly inductive. No elaborate hypothesis is as- 
sumed as a nucleus to which all mental phenomena must bend and 
adhere. The writer deals in facts, and draws his sober conclu- 
sions from the common experience of mankind, the evidence of 
ordinary language, the pathological manifestations of the mind, 
consciousness, &c. 

3. Their style is remarkably clear; in many instances ornate, 
perhaps in some diffuse. 

4, Théy are eminently Christian in their character. They are 
evidently the production of a devout mind. The authority of the 
moral sense is distinctly recognized and defined. We cannot too 
highly recommend them to all our young preachers. No theolo- 
gian should be ignorant of the philosophy of the mind; and there 
are no works extant which can take precedence of these, as a per- 
spicuous and comprehensive introduction to the whole science. 

There is one general characteristic of the psychological works 
of Professor Upham, which we would more strongly emphasize : 
we refer to their soundly healthful and English character, in con- 
tradistinction to the transcendental and hypothetical schools of 
Germany and France. Professor Stuart has recommended them 
as especially ‘“‘ adapted to these times, when the public mind is 
allured by books on these subjects, in many respects dreamy and 
unintelligible to the great mass of readers.” 

We must take advantage of the present notice to indulge a few 
remarks on the prevalent philosophical speculations of the times. 
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Their transcendental extravagances have excited not a little atten- 
tion and curiosity. They have exerted a serious influence on the 
religious opinions of many, and have infected, to some extent, the 
youthful intellects of our learned institutions, especially in New- 
England, where they have been most in vogue. The daring which 
these speculations assume gives them the high and attractive air 
of intellectual courage; the unquestionable erudition which has 
been amassed around them lends them the dignity of authority ; 
while their combination, of late, with a fanciful poetry and an ideal 
literature, gives them the charms of an effeminate and meretricious 
taste. They thus appeal at once to the presumptuous, the obse- 
quious, and the sentimental. 

We have spent many a late hour (we reproach ourselves by 
mentioning it) in threading the mazes of this metaphysical laby- 
rinth ; yet if we pretended to comprehend the system, we should 
certainly be wise above what is written, and equally so above those 
who have written. We enter here, therefore, into no examination 
of the logic of this philosophy ; it is at once its security and its 
absurdity, that it is too aerial to be tangible to the grasp of syllo- 
gisms. Its only reasoning is revery. It has, however, two or 
three capital characteristics upon which we must remark briefly. 

Its main defect is its hypothetical spirit. Nothing is more in- 
sisted upon by Cousin than that his method is inductive. But to 
our Beotian head the assumption is as vain as it is emphatic. His 
system is indeed eclectic—it gleans from all others ; but his hypo- 
thesis is prior to his facts ; the latter are subordinate to the former, 
not the former to the latter. This is the strong distinction between 
the English and the continental philosophies. The sturdy com- 
mon sense of the Anglo-Saxon mind has marked the whole pro- 
gress of our philosophical inquiries, and we are happy to see it 
still maintaining its old vigor in the works of Dr. Upham. No 
sweeping hypothesis, comprehending all things, and pronouncing, 
with imperious dogmatism, its verdicts, has been tolerated in the 
philosophical inquiries of the English mind. The principles of 
Bacon are adhered to here as well as in the physical sciences. 
The desultory and confused conversation of a few friends on meta- 
physical subjects suggested to Locke his ideas on the limitations 
of the human understanding ; the origin, nature, and relations of 
ideas form the scope of his great, though defective, work. Berke- 
ley, seizing on one thought of Locke, that “ideas of sensation are 
often changed by the judgment,” wrought out his beautiful disco- 
very of the theory of vision, a psychological fact, and lived to see 
it experimentally demonstrated by the celebrated operation of 
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Cheselden ; and though transcendental in many of his speculations, 
this is his only doctrine that the English mind has placed in the 
list of its acknowledged philosophical truths. Edwards wrote on 
the will. Hartley confined his labors to one great point, the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and left it almost perfect. Reid, it has been 
justly said, does not refute Locke, but modifies and explains him ; 
and the Scotch school are honored, not reproached, by the name 
with which Cousin would stigmatize their philosophy,—the 
‘Scotch common sense.” 

In this gradual and inductive manner has the English philosophy 
advanced, until the introduction of the German vagaries by Cole- 
ridge, and his imitators on this side the Atlantic. Scarcely a Bri- 
tish author has attempted a complete system of the mind, because 
in so doing too much must be merely hypothesis. Dr. Upham’s 
system is indeed general and comprehensive: he treats of the 
entire mind, but he does it by combining into a whole the results 
of the research of his predecessors on insulated subjects of the 
science ; he presents, in a collective form, all that has been dis- 
covered, without attempting hypothetical solutions of what remains 
yet unsolved. 

The process of the continental speculations has been in direct 
contrast with that of the English. Their seminal principle was 
Kant’s theory of the pure reason. His successor, Fitche, evapo- 
rated into pure idealism. Schelling succeeded, with a proclama- 
tion of pantheism ; and Hegel followed, resolving all things into 
utter nihilism. Not content with the induction of those mental 
matters of fact which have attracted and limited the speculations 
of English philosophers, these bounding speculators have leaped 
from the finite to the infinite, and have fallen back again headlong, 
not into the finite, but the lower abyss of nihilism. Cousin was 
trained by Royer Collard in the doctrines of the Scotch school ; 
but they were too tame for him, and he expresses the fancifulness 
of his present system, when he tells us that he adopted it because 
it “embraced, in one splendid generalization, God, man, and the 
universe.” This is not the genuine spirit of philosophy,—“ a spirit 
which,” says Brown, “is quick to pursue whatever is within the 
reach of the human intellect; but which is not less quick to discern 
the bounds that limit every human inquiry, and which, therefore, 
in seeking much, seeks only what man may learn.” 

It is gratifying to find that the sober, practical sense of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind cannot be long beguiled by such illusions. 
While Germany and France have been crazed for ages with every 
species of metaphysical mania, school rising upon the ruins of 
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school, each proving the other absurd—while their whole literature 
and religion have been modified by their speculations, the English 
mind has kept its old practical course of inquiry, applying its Ba- 
conian principles almost as rigorously to metaphysics as to phy- 


sics. ‘The French could learn only sensualism and materialism: 


from Locke ; the English have learned from him common sense. 
The designation, ‘common sense,” applied to the Scotch philoso- 
phers in contempt, is, we repeat, a noble eulogy. Opposing schools 
have never been produced by the Anglo-Saxon mind. And what- 
ever ferment an occasional translator or imitator, like Coleridge or 
Carlyle, may excite, it is soon forgotten amidst sterner inquiries. 
You can no more divert John Bull’s intellect from this course, than 
you can his stomach from roast beef. It is no defect; it shows 
the robustness of his mental constitution. All practical arts, and 
solid learning, and truly refining literature, have his hearty respect, 
and in them he excels all other modern people; but on this emas- 
culate nonsense he looks with either astonishment or contempt. In 
philosophy the English mind has had a Bacon, in metaphysics a 
Locke, in physics a Newton, in theology a Butler, in the drama a 
Shakspeare, and in the epic a Milton. None of the nations which 
contemn it as obtuse can rival these names. They are a sufficient 
vindication of the Anglo-Saxon intellect the world over. 

- Another characteristic of the transcendental speculators to which 
we object is, the affectation in style and sentiment which marks 
most of them, especially our own. The pure reason which Kant 
says intuitively recognizes the fundamental principles of truth, is, 
in their opinion, an afflatus of divinity. Hence they are inspired. 
Mr. Emerson, who may be considered the representative of the 
transcendental system in this country, is an ideal pantheist: to him 
and his followers God is revealed in every flower and mote, essen- 
tially, identically, not merely in the effects of his wisdom and 
power. Hence a morbid, fanciful admiration, if not adoration, of 
nature. It is utterly the reverse of a pure and healthful taste ; it 
is effeminate, and in many cases melancholy. We love nature, 
and poetry, which is the reflection of nature—we court their sweet 
exhilarations—but we shrink from the tremulous sensitiveness of 
these ruminating minds. Such susceptibility was not a character- 
istic of the classic intellect. The Greeks and Romans have excelled 
all others in taste : their judgments of nature and of art, their poetry, 
oratory, sculpture, and architecture, are the models of the world ; 
but they knew nothing of this feminine sensibility. A manly vigor, 
an intellectual mightiness, pervade all their works. The taste which 
we condemn, though pre-eminent in these pseudo metaphysicians, 
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is not, we regret, peculiar to them. In our modern poetry we mis- 
take, frequently, hypochondriasis for pathos. What a morbid melan- 
choly pervades our most popular authors! White, Mrs. Hemans, 
Burns, and many of the love pieces of Moore and Byron, cannot 
be read without leaving the mind depressed with an enfeebling 
sentiment of—we scarcely know what—something akin to whining 
grief. ‘‘Sentimentalism” is a modern germination of the heart. 
It is not found in the old Greek tragedy, nor in the Latin love 
poets, nor in the amorous Fablieux of the middle ages. None of 
our earlier writers are marred with it. There are imagination, 
passion, and pathos in them all, but they are all healthful ; there is. 
nothing enervating, nothing whining. Take the most love-sick 
passages of Anacreon—what voluptuous passion, and yet what 
healthful, racy vigor they possess! The stamina of the ancient 
mind gives an energy and elevation to the softest manifestations 
of the passions in all the classic poets. Our standard writers are 
of the same character. You will look in vain for the girlish senti- 
mentalism of the later poets in the noble verse of Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Milton, or Shakspeare. If it is excusable in our poets, it 
never can be in our metaphysicians. In them we look for clear 
and profound thought, not rhapsody, or puling sentiment. We 
know of but one of them to whom the charge is not applicable; 
we refer to Brownson; but he was so determined on a “hop, skip, 
and jump” progress, that he did not wait long enough for a tho- 
rough infection. Emerson and Alcott are unquestionably moon- 
smitten. 

This affectation extends even to the article of style. The pure, 
simple, strenuous words of “ English undefiled,” in which Locke 
expresses the most abstruse phenomena of mind, Butler the pro- 
foundest principles of theology and ethics, and Shakspeare the 
noblest sentiments of poetry, are rent and twisted into all fantasti- 
cal involutions, to conform them to the vagaries of a foreign and. 
flatulent literature. We need not give examples: they have been 
quoted in the public prints to the laughter of all sensible men. 

It is an intolerable misnomer to call this dreamy nonsense phi- 
losophy. Philosophers! Socrates, Bacon, and Locke, would doff 
the cloak, if they were required to share the name with our tran- 
scendental school. These philosophers, so called, have sprung 
from Unitarianism. Mr. Emerson may be considered their truest 
type; a gentleman of singular intellectual traits; such a one as 
nature would produce if she should attempt to make a philosopher, 
but before she were half way through the effort, should abandon 
it to make a poet; and, finding this impracticable, should give up 
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in despair, having formed neither, but an intellectual hermaphro- 
dite. Mr. Emerson, we have said, is an ideal pantheist. His 
little book on “ Nature” heartily advocates the Berkeleian doctrine, 
and, like all his lectures, abounds in such rhapsodical beauties, 
such dreamy conceptions, as we never should have believed could 
be sublimated from the tough energies of a Yankee brain. He is 
a literary phantasm. But few men of mature minds or mature 
years, we believe, have entered into the speculations which have 
been the amusement and contempt of our eastern states for the last 
few years: yet they have found a wide sway among the youths of 
our colleges, some of the younger clergy, and that large class in 
all our cities and chief villages whose unfortunate education enables 
them to converse allusively on all subjects, without an accurate 
idea of any. ‘The authors of the famous “ Pursuits of Literature” 
would have reveled in such matervele for satire as their lyceum 
dissertations, literary circles, esthetic tea-parties, oracular phrase+ 
ology with the obsolete termination in th, and their mawkish senti- 
mentalism have afforded. Coleridge himself was not half spzrit- 
uelle enough for the New-England school. A smattering of French 
rendered the lucid style of Cousin somewhat intelligible, but even 
he retained too much of the “common sense” of the Scotch school 
and Royer Collard. ‘Teachers of German were next in requisi- 
tion. Some scraps of the philosophers from Kant to Hegel, some 
of the sweet ideals of Schilling, and, above all, the phantasmagoria 
of the “ Faust,” came into circulation with the brilliancy of new 
coins. All tongues kindled with Goethe’s name. It became at 
once as talismanic as St. Patrick’s to an Irishman, and as familiar 
as “ Lucy Long” to the boys in the street. Goethe, Goethe, 
Goethe, was reiterated in the ‘ Dial,” uttered amidst exploding 
plaudits in the lecture hall, and whined out in the esthetic evening 
party, until men who could appreciate his superb powers became 
sick of his name. A new class of ideas came into circulation. 
Discussions about a “higher life,” “ progress,” the “ideal,” were 
rife. ‘ Orphic sayings” were solemnly put forth, such as neither 
Orpheus nor Hermes, assisted by all the gods and goddesses, 
could have interpreted. It seemed, indeed, that old things were to 
pass away, and all things become new. ‘The Saviour of the world 
was even discovered to have been a mythic character—the Hebrew 
“ideal” of virtue—or, at most, but a philosophic teacher, to be 
classed with Confucius, Zoroaster, and Socrates. The apostles 
were most virtuous enthusiasts ; the Gospels most beautiful myths, 
though, like all other religious legends, capable of much correc- 
tion. The true idea of inspiration was discovered; the old He~ 
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brew idea of it, as a dictation of the divine mind to selected teach- 
ers, was scorned ; inspiration was found to be a universal panthe- 
istic influence, however different in degree yet the same in nature, 
in the prophecies of Isaiah and in what Coleridge has justly called 
the “vulgarity, licentiousness, and blasphemy,” of the Faust. 
Every man had a right to feel himself an imbodied Jove. Our 
old men began to scratch their heads, the old ladies to gape with 
wonder, the young men wrote transcendental verses, the young 
maidens talked of ‘‘the mystery of being,” and the old ones wrote 
dissertations against matrimony, advocating intellectual lzasons 
between the sexes,* and presided with learned gravity in conver- 
saziones where such and similar subjects were discussed. 

Now ridiculous as all this pedantic nonsense was, it became 
quite infectious. The discussions of Ripley, Parker, Emerson, 
&c., together with the congenial character of the Unitarian theo- 
logy, tended to nourish it, until it amounted to an epidemic. It 
would afford an interesting and admonitory lesson to trace its relt- 
gtous tendency. Though it has somewhat abated, yet being essen- 
tially infidel, it has sapped the religious opinions of many. What 
slight religious sentiments remained among the youth of our Uni- 
tarian churches have been quite neutralized by it. 

It is a fact which cannot be denied, and which is acknowledged 
and lamented by many Unitarians, that their churches are subter- 
fuges for hosts of speculative, if not practical, infidels, men who, 
if there were none but evangelical churches around them, would 
find themselves compelled to acknowledge their. unbelief, and 
renounce the forms of religion, which are now, with them, but 
hollow pretences. In objecting to Unitarianism, we would not 
denounce Unitarians. We pretend not to determine how far a 
man may err on the particular points in controversy with them, 
and be a Christian. Still the fact we assert is unquestionable. A 
genuine revival of religion would, in most of their churches, drive 
a large part of their principal hearers away in disgust. We have 
had occasion to learn the internal state of Unitarianism, and we 
are compelled to say, that a more powerless, lifeless, vacant form 
of Christianity we have not known. With sparse congregations, 
didactic prelections in the pulpit, rather than preaching, scarcely 
any definite opinions among its communicants, no social devotional 
meetings, and a general absence of domestic worship in its fami- 
lies, it is precisely what men who disbelieve all religion, but wish 
the disguise of its public forms, would ask. And we affirm, that 
it has been made such by its so-called philosophical exegesis— 


* See the “ Great Law-suit,—man versus woman,”—in the “ Dial.” 
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its speculative Germanism. Many of its clergy have the most 
vague ideas of the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. 
Palfrey, while an instructor in its theological school, could dispute 
portions of the sacred canon. Emerson could defend, before its 
university, the sheerest pantheism. Parker, occupying the pulpit 
as pastor of a church, and exchanging occasionally with his brethren, 
could, night after night, lecture to thousands against the funda- 
mental positions of Christianity—his attacks as severe as those of 
Rousseau—his compliments to it not half so cordial as those of the 
Swiss infidel; and the weekly organ of the sect in Boston can 
publish, week after week, ably-written articles to defend Univer- 
salism, and promote a union of the two bodies. 

Let it not be said, in reply, that this is the result of a tolerance 
of free inquiry. This is but acknowledging the charge. This is 
the ruinous defect of the sect. We are the staunchest friends 
of the rights of conscience, but this does not oblige us to enter 
into compact with all crazed and vagrant thinkers, by which 
they may have the privilege of corrupting our children. We will 
admit to our platform all who agree with us, and let all others have 
their own, and thereon have full and fair play. This is the right 
principle of free discussion—the only tenable one for rational men. 

Unitarianism, by its speculative philosophy, has become the 
subterfuge of our semi-infidelity. Enter into the social intercourse 
of Unitarians, converse much with them, with even their clergy, 
and you will find a general absence of experimental views of reli- 
gion; such opinions of the Holy Scriptures as must invalidate 
their saving influence ; such an estimate of Christian ordinances as 
must neutralize their renewing power. ‘Talk with them of convic- 
tion for sin by the Holy Spirit, of penitence, justification by faith, 
peace in believing, the witness of the Spirit, sanctification, the life 
of faith; and though they may use your terminology, you will find 
that they comprehend not your meaning. 

Some efforts have recently been made to excite a better religious 
spirit in the sect, but they will never succeed without a virtual 
abandonment of the system; a return to the common-sense philo- 
sophy of the Bible. Religious communities, like the Church of 
England in Wesley’s day, and New-England in Edwards’s, may 
become practically degenerate, while their standards of doctrine 
remain. Such retain the means of their renovation. But where the 
foundations are dislodged, there is no hope but in taking down the 
building, removing its rubbish, and relaying the basis. The ten- 
dency of such is from bad to worse, till the evil exhausts itself, 
and reaction follows. Thus it was with the speculations of the 
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French in the last century, and thus it is with the Socinianism of 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. Sheer infidelity is their 
crisis. Parkerism, that is philosophical Germanism, is the newest 
phase of Unitarianism in New-England. 

These imparted speculations have uprooted the religious con- 
victions of not only many among the educated, but they have had 
an extensive popular influence, and have imbodied themselves in 
a form, however precarious, of popular organization. The whole 
nation has been amused several times within two or three years by 
accounts of the proceedings of certain conventions held in New- 
England, for the purpose of promoting the abolition of the sabbath, 
the ministry, the church, &c. These conventions are a product 
of the speculations—the revolt from evangelical orthodoxy—which 
the new philosophy has introduced. Its terminology forms the 
dialect of their cant. The supremacy of the reason, the mythic 
and obsolete character of the Bible, the inspiration of all great 
minds, &c., are the ideas which are rife in their discussions. They 
are headed by some of the sons of the elite of the community, 
whose names are historical in the old commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. While the leaders are cool-headed adepts in the new 
philosophical liberalism, the mass, who compose these whimsical 
assemblies, have caught but vague ideas of it; yet these vague 
ideas are intoxicating to them by their novelty, and the sudden rup- 
ture of all the old ligaments of religious belief and restraint which 
they induce. The popular partisans enter into them and propose 
practical applications of them with genuine popular enthusiasm. 
They have, in fact, become infected with a species of fanaticism 
for the new skepticism. They are infidel through credulity. 
Paradoxical as this may seem, it is a common fact in the natural 
history of the human mind. Infidelity frequently arises from sheer 
credulity. Herbert published his celebrated work by the advice 
of an apparition, and Bolingbroke was afraid of spectres. Infidelity 
is not altogether negative—if it denies a creator, it must affirm 


creation to be by chance; and it is a greater stretch of credulity to 


believe that the mechanism of the universe resulted from a con- 
course of atoms, than to believe it the work of an intelligent cause ; 
hence unbelief is sometimes itself fanatical, and much more is the 
semi-infidelity referred to. 

It is not a reform of the ministry, sabbath, church, &c., that is 
proposed by these restless men, but their extirpation. They believe 
abuses inseparable from the existence of these institutions. If they 
have not the principles, yet they have many of the practical ends, 
of the French revolutionists, and an unsparing enthusiasm strikingly 
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similar. The obvious fanaticism of this movement has led many 
to suppose that it would remedy itself. This is a mistake. Its 
enthusiasm is its danger. Enthusiasm has wrought every triumph 
of error in the history of our world. The victories of Mohammed- 
anism, the prevalence of Popery, the success of Mormonism, and 
a thousand other delusions, would never have been effected with- 
out this one element. The cool, skeptical logic of Herbert, Hume, 
and Bolingbroke, never created a popular party. The opinions of 
the French philosophers never produced a popular interest until 
they connected with them great practical measures, suited to ex- 
cite the popular enthusiasm. Then it was that they became mighty 
and subverted the throne, and the altar, and scathed all Europe. 
We can scarcely conceive of a project against Christianity more 
plausible to the popular mind than the one now noticed,—appeal- 
ing as it does to the natural hostility of men to religion, and the 
many imperfections of the church, and connecting itself as it osten- 
sibly has of late with the greatest political question of the country, 
—the abolition of slavery. It has projected a vast series of popular 
conventions—a hundred a year in some instances—and is sending 
forth its agents through all the north-western as well as north- 
eastern states. It is in fine a vast practical scheme of infidelity, 
having the rare fortune never before achieved by speculative skep- 
licism, except in the French Revolution, of imbodying in its plans 
a large amount of popular energy. 

We affirm again that this movement, identified as it may be with 
many popular absurdities, has come of the spurious philosophy of 
which we have spoken. They both first appeared in the east, they 
were coincident in time, and are coincident in their principal senti- 
ments and phraseology, and the leaders in the one are the firmest 
adherents of the other. Parker is their chaplain, Garrison their 
rostrum-orator, Quincy and Philips their managers, Burleigh and 
Lowell their bards, and Emerson and Alcott their philosophers. 

The history of these new psychological and theological specula- 
tions has been marked by considerable literary aspiration. Their 
votaries have declared that the nation is growing up without a 
national literature—that the practical severity of our Saxon intellect 
produced by the influence of Bacon, Locke, the Scotch philoso- 
phers, and above all by our vigorous theology, has congealed the 
fountains of sentiment and originality, and prevented the develop- 
ment of a national taste. Doubtless, all wise efforts toward a more 
characteristic national literature are desirable; we hail them with 
the heartiest good wishes; but we think time is the chief necessity. 
Nations advance gradually, as do individuals. Give us time, gen- 
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tlemen; we have the germ in the soil, and it will in due season 
rise and display its glories like our native magnolia. But forbear 
your hot-house processes, and especially keep away your exotics, 
which can only sicken in our soil, and shed malaria on our moral 
atmosphere. Receive the word of exhortation, gentlemen. Know 
ye not, that the first condition of a national literature is that it be a 
type of the national character, and that national character depends 
largely upon the physical circumstances of a people? And that 
these, in this land, are just the reverse of the hair-splitting philo- 
sophy and liquefied sentimentalism ye offer us? What is this new 
world? A vast field for tugging labor and practical arts, immense 
mines of metal and fuel, mountains of iron, rivers running from the 
pole to the tropics, prodigious inland seas. And what are the 
people upon it? What were their fathers? Men who threw defi- 
ance at their oppressors in the iron bolts of their strong Saxon 
speech, and confounded the conquerors of the world in fields where 
yet stand the stumps of the primal forests ; a race of stout-hearted 
fighters, stout-minded thinkers, and stout-handed workers, loving 
liberty, laboring for their bread, and serving their God. And who 
are their posterity? Men who are filling the seas with ships, bind- 
ing the land in belts of iron, digging canals through mountains, and 
who—solemnly sublime spectacle—are marching with a van line 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, westward on the falling forest, 
at the rate of seventeen miles a year, rearing temples, founding 
cities, and casting manfully the destinies of the future. 

And what does the history of the mind of this hardy race teach? 
It has produced the Quadrant,* the Steamer, the Cotton-gin, the 
Magnetic Telegraph, the practical Franklin in philosophy, the 
severe Edwards in theology, the erudite Webster in philology, the 
incorruptible Washington in arms, the energetic Henry in eloquence, 
the whole band of clear-headed, far-seeing statesmen of the revolu- 
tion. It has had its artists, but all who have won a permanent fame 
except one have shared the severity of the national taste ; its Stuart, 
and Healey, and Inman, in portraiture, its West and Trumbull in 
historic painting. It has produced but one great romantic painter, 
—Allston. Sculpture is the severest and noblest of the fine arts ; 
it declines the charms of coloring, and its stern beauties inhere 
only in the solid stone: our land has just placed one of her sons 
at the head of the art, and has placed others of her children hard 
by him. 

Such a people must have a literature vigorous, strenuous, manly. 
You must alter their land and the texture of their brain before you can 


* Hadley’s Quadrant was invented by Godfrey of Pennsylvania. 
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take from them their strong Saxon speech, or their robust common 
sense, and you must liquefy their hearts before they will cast away, 
as obsolete, that old volume, the truths of which their fathers be- 
lieved as utterances from heaven, and under the sanctions of which 
they fought the battles of their liberty, and laid the foundations of 
their country. 

This is the land and such the people for whom you would create 
a philosophy and a literature. They have shown themselves capa- 
ble of anything great; but nothing does their history more fully 
demonstrate, than the impossibility of grafting on their sturdy in- 
tellectual growth the imported follies which you offer them. The 
men who would become their literary leaders must be intellectual 
athlete ; must study their stupendous scenery, their energetic life, 
and reflect in their writings their strenuous traits. 

We have extended these remarks too far already for most of our 
readers, and have indulged ourselves too far in the wide range we 
proposed in the outset; but there are young and elevated minds 
which pant for truth, and read with eagerness everything on these 
subjects. We would admonish them against the decorated illu- 
sions of this exotic philosophy ; we would teach them to despise 
its emasculated spirit, which would dilute our vigorous literature, 
unnerve the old energy of our tongue, and evaporate our wholesome 
religion. We commend to them the able psychological works at 
the head of this article, as specimens of the true English philoso- 
phical spirit. : 

Let us now glance at the next half of the list at the head of our 
article. ‘To us these volumes have an extraordinary interest. They 
are, in fact, discussions of the doctrine of Christian perfection— 
heretofore considered almost peculiar to our own church. It is 
certainly an interesting indication, that an authority so eminent 
among our Calvinistic neighbors is found fully committed to a 
tenet which we have had to defend almost alone for more than 
half a century among American Christians. It is equally interest- 
ing to notice the reception which his views receive from quarters, 
where assuredly we should have anticipated the outcry of “ heresy.” 

‘This is not because he has disguised the truth; for on the con- 
trary there is.no work in our language, not excepting our own 
writers, in which the doctrine of entire sanctification is more fully 
stated and applied than in the “‘ Interior Life ;” yet the keen Cal- 
vinistic critics of the New-Englander* at New-Haven, the Unitarian 


* We understand the New-Englander not to dissent from the degree of Chris- 
tian attainment taught by Professor Upham, but to the terms by which it is de- 
signated, and the opinion that it is attainable instantaneously, and by faith alone. 
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conductors of the Religious Miscellany at Boston, and our own 
Arminian Quarterly at New-York, have approved the main posi- 
tion of the book. 

These three volumes are related to each other, and also to the 
psychological works already noticed. The ‘Interior Life” de- 
fines the nature and extent of Christian perfection. ‘‘ Catharine 
Adorna” is an exemplification of it in the life of one of those 
extraordinary saints, who, even in the dark ages, hung on the ulcer- 
ous bosom of the Papal Church, and who, like Kempis, Gerson, 
and Fenelon, are proofs that God is never without witnesses on the 
earth. The “ Life of Faith” is a discussion of the evangelical con- 
dition or instrumentality of the hidden life, somewhat anticipated, 
indeed, in the first of the series, but not sufficiently to supersede a 
separate and fuller exposition. They are related to the author’s psy- 
chological works by the fact that they are founded on a philosophical 
basis, and that basis the psychological system which he has de- 
veloped in his text-books. It has been justly remarked,* that though 
no one need possess a knowledge of mental philosophy in order to 
understand these treatises, yet no one will read them without pro- 
curing that knowledge. Their philosophical character, while it 
does not in the least detract from their popular adaptation, adds 
much to their interest. The intelligent reader never feels, as he 
peruses these pages, that he is treated with illusive reveries or 
pious rhapsodies, but that a sound and discriminating thinker, 
having advanced through the psychological study of the human 
soul until he stands on the acme of its intellectual structure, has 
caught ‘from that position the sublime idea of its relations to the 
invisible world—the perception of its moral constitution and capa- 
bilities; that, in fine, this doctrine of Christian perfection is not 
merely a religious assumption,—the phraseology of cant,—but a 
sublime fact in the relations of the human soul—the ultimate phi- 
losophy of the mind. We have said that Dr. Upham’s philoso- 
phical system classifies the mental phenomena under three heads : 
—the intellect, comprehending what some of the older logicians 
called perception, conception, judgment, &c.: the sensibilities, or 
the emotions and desires ; the latter including the appetites, pas- 
sions, affections, and sentiments: and the will, the source of volun- 
tary, and therefore of moral action. All these are brought under 
review in his theological treatises, particularly in the first and last ; 
and the extent to which each is affected by entire sanctification is 
traced. The whole moral man is anatomized, and every ramifica- 
tion of the hidden life is ascertained. 


* Christian Advocate and Journal. 
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Besides these psychological traits, the works on the “ Interior 
Life,” and ‘‘ Faith,” abound in important theological dissertations. 
In the former, the definition of Christian perfection is lucid and 
well-guarded ;—it corresponds essentially with Wesley. In stating 
the means of its attainment, we think the author remarkably happy. 
These are self-consecration and faith; the entire appropriation of 
all that we are and have unto God, and then the implicit belief that 
he accepts the sacrifice through the merit of Christ. Faith is, 
indeed, asserted to be the single condition of sanctification, as of 
justification ; but the act of consecration is 4 preliminary to the 
condition in sanctification, as repentance is in justification. The 
author, we think, very wisely emphasizes this view of his subject. 
He would have his readers deliberately and systematically set 
apart themselves, and all that pertains to them, in a covenant of 
consecration to God. This act of consecration is a matter of 
consciousness; to him that makes it, the fact cannot be vague or 
equivocal: he knows it, and from the very laws of the mind must 
know it. He is then in the exact attitude for the next step, faith. 
God commands him to be holy; the promises are all yea and 
amen to those who dedicate themselves to a holy life; he has done 
so, he is conscious that he has done so; how then can he hesitate 
to believe and enter into rest? 

The explanation of “ appropriating faith” is very clear and satis- 
factory in the “Interior Life,” but is illustrated and applied in the 
‘‘ Life of Faith” more fully and luminously than in any other 
work with which we are acquainted. The observations on the 
‘Faith of Acceptance” we value most highly; and in respect to 
the chapters on a life of signs and manifestations, as compared 
with a life of faith, and on emotional experience, we agree with 
the New-Englander, that “they constitute a real and valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of the Christian life.” 

On the subtil question heretofore discussed at some length in 
this Review, viz., How far temptations can affect the sensibilities 
of a sanctified man without guilt, the Treatise on the Interior Life 
is as minute and discriminating as the difficulties of the subject 
will admit. 

The Treatise on Faith, we think, will be more highly prized by 
the theological student than the Interior Life. It is more critical 
and elaborate. The First Part discusses some of the philosophical 
and Scriptural principles of faith. It asserts faith to be a natural 
law of our constitution, and an element in most of our relations 
with society. The difference between this natural principle and 
religious faith is clearly defined. Part the Second illustrates with 
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much minuteness the power of faith or its application to “ man’s 
inward nature.” The author’s psychological system is here again 
manifest. The relation of faith to the intellect, the sensibilities, 
and the will, is stated with much precision. Part Third illustrates 
“the relation of faith to the divine guidance or the operation of the 
Holy Ghost in the soul.” 

Thus much for the philosophy and theology of these works. In 
regard to their style we may repeat what the author himself has 
somewhere said respecting the papers of Addison, in the Specta- 
tor, on moral and psychological subjects, that the felicity of his 
diction often disguises the profundity of his observations, and leads 
his reader to undervalue their real ability. Professor Upham evi- 
dently writes without labor. Such facility is often a characteristic 
of loquacious superficiality ; but sometimes also of fertility and 
ready insight. Walter Scott wrote his best works at the rate of 
nearly twelve volumes a year, and his most labored efforts were 
always his worst. There are occasional marks of diffuseness in 
the treatises on the Interior Life and Faith, as in the author’s text- 
books; but we doubt that they could be much more elaborated 
without injury to their popular adaptation. Theological and philo- 
sophical as we have described them to be, they are, nevertheless, 
eminently practical. They are designed for the mass, and a work 
is so far perfect as it is suited to its object. But there is a higher 
element in style than mere verbal arrangement. ‘Two writers may 
use an equally careful phraseology, and, nevertheless, be totally 
distinguished in their style. Sameness of style exists only among 
common-place minds, where none of the strong traits which always 
give individuality to genius are found; for style, in fact, is more 
the result of subtil manifestations of intellectual and moral qualities 
than of a collocation of words. Taking the term in this higher 
sense, the style of these volumes has peculiar excellence. It flows 
like a limpid stream, sometimes meandering, indeed, but always 
through rich fields whose luxuriant growth is reflected from its 
transparent surface. The best style is that in which the animus 
of the writer is congenial with his subject, and blends with it like 
a lateral stream with the main current. Thus is it with these 
volumes. Their author’s ideas flow from his heart as well as his 
head. The serenest temper, such as he teaches, pervades his 
pages, and that high and steadfast faith, that profound quietude of 
spirit and unutterable oneness with God, of which he treats, are 
obviously with him matters of experience as well as speculation. 
This congeniality of the author’s style with his subject gives a 
charm to his religious works: we are reminded of Fenelon at 
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every page. It accounts, we think, for the comparatively cordial 
reception which they have met from such opposite quarters. The 
reader feels that polemical criticisms are idle here; that while the 
perspicuity of the discussion forbids them, its sacredness repels 
them, and unless strangely unimpressible, he will pass from chapter 
to chapter with a disposition, every moment increasing in docility 
and earnestness, to learn simply the truth, and will close at last, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help my unbelief.” 

Let it not be supposed that. we are dealing in mere adulation. 
These works have their faults, and if we had set down solely to 
expose them, we might have made a very different sketch. The 
value of a good*or great work does not, however, consist in its ex- 
emption from minute faults, but in its possessing great excellences. 
Hyper-critical tests would demolish the most splendid literary 
renown; the pages of Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare, are 
strewed with minute blunders. No fastidious thinker can read 
our author’s religious volumes without wishing amendments, and 
the squeamish one may think he sees gross heresy in some 
passages where, however, there is but an occasional lack of fuller 
qualification. 

One of the greatest defects of these volumes is what would be 
an excellence in more strictly scientific works, viz., the mutual 
dependence of the parts. Often in the discussion of a particular 
topic, positions are assumed which we see would be dangerous 
without qualification, and we conclude the subject without finding 
the necessary explanations; but meet them, it may be, in a far 
subsequent part of the book, without a word of reference to their 
previous necessity. 

We think there is a marked defect also in the observations on the 
‘¢ Assurance of Faith.” If we understand him, our author means 
by this phrase what we call the Witness of the Spirit ; for he says, 
‘Tt is a state of mind existing on the part of the subject of it which 
excludes doubt in relation to his own personal and religious ac- 
ceptance.” He limits this precious blessing to a state of entire 
sanctification; whereas it is our doctrine, and we thought that 
of all who admitted the “ knowledge of sins forgiven,” that the 
justified soul receives this divine witness before it reaches the 
higher state of entire purification. That he thus limits “assu- 
rance,” we think is obvious from passages which the reader will 
observe on pages 122, 133, and 163-4 of the Treatise on Faith. 
Our author has not retrograded in this respect from the opinions 
of his own church, but has rather advanced a step beyond them; 
for it has, though somewhat against its older standards, generally 
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denounced the profession of a personal knowledge of acceptance 
with God as spiritual presumption. 

A third fault is the want of stronger qualification in the chapters 
which directly or collaterally treat of Selfishness and Disinterested- 
ness. ‘‘ Catharine Adorna” is especially liable to abuse in these 
respects. The former editions of the “ Interior Life” were marked 
by unguarded passages, which, however, were subsequently cor- 
rected at the suggestion of this Review. Still there is a general 
savor of the “devout error” of Fenelon and Hopkins about the 
whole book, and ‘“‘Catharine Adorna” is thoroughly redolent of it. 
We consider it purely a metaphysical abstraction, capable of very 
little practical effect, good or evil; but so obviously untenable as 
to be unworthy the predilection which our author shows for it. In 
the work on Faith he has, however, fully guarded against its abuse. 
We think he gives the true doctrine of selfishness on pages 159, 
170-3, 181, 364. 

There is also a general tendency toward the spirit of the mystics 
in these three volumes. It is-not carried too far, but the reader 
perceives it with tremulous misgivings, that the devout fascination 
of these sainted but mistaken writers may yet too fully imbue the 
author. He evidently consults them much; he has given us some 
of their choicest ideas, but has copied too much their style. | 

We must close here by recommending, and we would do it with 
all possible emphasis, these volumes to our theological readers, 
especially the “‘ Interior Life,” and “ Life of Faith.” Their defects 
are, in contrast with their excellences, but as spots on the sun. 
They are mines of theological gold. 

Boston. S. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
D. D., late Head Master of. Rugby School, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. By 
ARTHUR Penruyn STantey, M.A. London: B. Fellows, 1844. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Reprinted; New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 
small 8vo.] 

2. The History of Rome. By Tuomas Arnoup, D.D. London: 
3 vols. 8vo. [Reprinted ;| New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1846.] 

3. Sermons, illustrative of the Interpretation of Scripture. By 
Tuomas ArnoxpD, D.D. London: B. Fellows, 1845. 1 vol. 8vo. 

4. Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By Tuomas Ar- 
nop, D. D. Edited, from the second London Edition, with a 
Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M. A., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1846. 

5. School Sermons, chiefly delivered in Rugby Chapel. By Tuo- 
mas ArnoxtpD, D.D. London: B. Fellows, 1844. [Reprinted; 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846.] 


Tuoveu we have placed several works at the head of this article, 
we shall confine our remarks chiefly to the first—the Life of Dr. 
Arnold. 

One of the first copies of this book that reached this country was 
placed in our hands, and, fond as we are of biography, we were 
somewhat startled by two sizeable volumes about the life of a man 
of whom we knew so little. We had, indeed, heard of Dr. Arnold 
as the prince of English schoolmasters ; but the world is not used 
to reading two volumes of schoolmaster’s biography. We knew _ 
that he had got out a tolerably good Thucydides, but that was no 
title to immortality. We were aware, too, of his labors in trans- 
lating Niebuhr into a shape which Englishmen might be induced to 
look at: that he had fought the Oxford “ malignants” long and well: 
and that he had made a most promising debut as lecturer on his- 
tory in the ancient university: yet with all this he had never risen 
up, before our mind at least, into the dimensions of a great man; 
and we rather shrunk, as we have said, from the task of reading 
two octavos about his sayings and doings among men. Yet we 
took them, as in duty bound, determined at least to begin, if not to 
complete, their perusal. The oil of our evening lamp gave out 
before we laid the book aside ; the first work of the morning was 
to renew our delightful task, and with expanding thoughts, and 
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throbbing heart, and mournful self-condemnation, and joyous hopes 
of self-recovery, we traveled on with the great man, revealed to us 
as it were from heaven, until at last, with tears that would not be 
restrained, we stood beside his death-bed. Never before did a 
biography so stir our inmost being, so awaken us from dreams of 
worldliness and selfishness, so convince us that goodness is the 
truest, surest foundation of greatness, so assure us that the busiest 
and most earnest human life, a life filled to overflowing with hu- 
man anxieties, affections, labors, and sympathies, may yet be a life 
“hid with Christ in God.” And not once only, but again and 
again have we read the book, with ever-fresh interest and ever-in- 
creasing advantage ; and so strong is our conviction of its intrinsic 
value, and especially of its adaptation to our own times and our 
own country, that we would gladly place it in the hands of every 
man and boy in the land. We now invite our readers to tarry with 
us awhile, in communion with this book and with the noble man 
whose spirit gives it life, hoping that the hour thus spent will induce 
not afew of them to commune more fully with the Life of Thomas 
Arnold, and with Curist, in whom Thomas Arnold lived and died. 


Born at Cowes, in Westmoreland, in 1795, he received his 
academical training at Winchester, where he remained until 1811. 
He was remarkable at this period for a tendency to indolence, an 
infirmity, however, which could not be suspected from the restless 
activity of his after life. He was remarked, also, for his fondness 
for history and geography ; and even at fourteen, he was discrimi- 
nating and skeptical enough to be indignant “at the numerous 
boasts which are everywhere to be met with in the Latin writers.” 
‘‘T verily believe,” he adds, “ that half, at least, of the Roman his- 
tory is, if not totally false, at least scandalously exaggerated.” In 
1811 he was elected a scholar at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
and in 1815, fellow of Oriel College. At Corpus Christi he was 
associated with Keble, the well-known author of the Christian 
Year, and with Mr. Justice Coleridge, for whom he maintained an 
unabated affection to the end of his life. In Oriel he found a circle 
of young men who have made more impression upon the English 
mind than any sons of Oxford have produced since Wesley’s time ; 
—Copleston, now the accomplished bishop of Llandaff; Whately, 
world-renowned for his honest adherence to Christian truth, and his 
clear insight into the cause of men’s errors; and Hampden, so fa- 
mous for the persecution which he endured in 1836 from his former 
friends, who conspired, with what we cannot but consider an 
atrocious malignity, to crush a strong man that stood in their way. 
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Newman, too, the arch-heresiarch and apostate, and Pusey, his 
more cowardly and cunning coadjutor, connected themselves with 
Oriel just as Arnold left it,—the former, indeed, taking his vacant 
fellowship. But the mischief of these men was yet slumbering. 
Arnold attached himself closely to Whately, and, doubtless, owed 
many of his opinions to his intimacy with that eminent man. His 
principal studies were Aristotle, ‘Thucydides, and Herodotus; and 
he retained his passion, especially for the former, in after years. 
Though full of life and frolic, (he was a boy, indeed, all his life 
long,) it was seen by his friends at Oxford, that there were in him 
the elements of a noble and powerful nature. 

In 1818 Arnold was ordained deacon; in 1819, settled at Lale- 
ham, in 1820 he was married. He remained nine years at Lale- 
ham, taking a few young men as private pupils in preparation for 
the universities. In more than one sense this was the great turn- 
ing-point of his life. He seems at this period to have taken deeper 
and stronger views of duty than he had known before: to have 
considered well the life that lay before him, and to have marked 
out his course with the most complete self-command, and yet with 
the most complete self-abasement. His indolent habits were 
brushed away like cobwebs; the vague and ill-defined ambition . 
which besets so many strong young men, and which seems to have 
possessed him during his younger years, was banished for ever : 
more than all, certain religious doubts, which had caused him much 
perplexity, were utterly put to flight,—not, indeed, by intellectual 
processes, but by what is far more effectual, the regimen of ‘ holy 
living, prayer, and visiting the poor,” and by a living union of his 
heart with Curist, a union so deep, so intense, so absorbing, that, 
as his biographer remarks, “‘the impression on those around him 
was often as though he knew what others only believed, as though 
he had seen what others only talked about.” His outward life at 
Laleham was calm and tranquil; but he was then preparing the 
weapons which he was afterward to use on many a stormy battle- 
field, and forming himself, by a steadfast adherence to the line of 
every-day duty, for times of trial in which all his powers of nerve 
and endurance were to be called into requisition. His school-life 
here took the character which was afterward so splendidly deve- 
loped in the larger sphere of Rugby: a character whose basis was 
laid in his thorough devotion to his work, as a work worthy the 
whole life and energies of a Christian minister. One of his pupils 
writes thus of his work at Laleham :— 


“ His hold on all his pupils perfectly astonished me. It was not so 
much an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, or learning, or elo-. 
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quence, which stirred within them: it was a sympathetic thrill, caught 
from a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world—whose work was 
healthy, sustained, and constantly carried forward in the fear of God— 
a work that was founded in a deep sense of duty, and its value; and 
was coupled with such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, 
that others could not help being invigorated by the same feeling, and 
with the belief that they, too, in their measure, could go and do like- 
wise.”—Life, vol. i, p. 41. 


At Laleham, too, he first displayed the almost incredible industry 
which formed so marked a feature of his subsequent character. 
Lessons began at seven in the morning, and, with the interval of 
breakfast, lasted till nearly three ; then he would walk or skirmish 
(as he called it) across the country, and dine at half-past five. ‘It 
was only in the drawing-room, after tea, with young men on all 
sides of him, that he would commence work for himself.” Yet 
with all his school engagements he found time to work at a Lexi- 
con of Thucydides and at his edition of that author. In 1824 he 
studied the German language for the sake of reading Niebuhr’s 
Rome, and then for the first time learned (what many others were 
still later in discovering) the depth and research of German litera- 
ture. In 1825 he introduced Niebuhr to the English public in an 
article in the Quarterly Review, and by 1827 he had finished his 
able contributions to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, on Roman 
History, from the time of the Gracchi to that of Trajan. He pre- 
pared, also, a sermon every week, a volume of which (the first of 
his series) was published in 1828. The following extracts from 
his letters in regard to this volume are so characteristic, that we 
must not omit them :— 


“If the sermons are read, I do not care one farthing if the readers 
think me the most unclassical writer in the English language. I am 
not conscious of the ex cathedrd tone of my sermons—at least not be- 
yond what is proper for the pulpit, where one does in a manner speak 
ex cathedra.”—Life, vol. i, p. 49. 


In answer to a complaint, that the sermons “‘ carried the stand- 
ard so high as to unchristianize half the community,” he says :— 


“JT do not see how the standard can be carried any higher than 
Christ or his apostles carry it, and I do not think that we ought to put 
it lower. I am sure that the habitually fixing it so much lower, espe- 
cially in all our institutions and public practice, has been most mis- 
chievous.”—Life, vol. i, p. 50. 


In 1828 Dr. Arnold was placed in a more enlarged sphere of 
labor, as head master of Rugby School, and in the same year he 
was ordained priest, and took the degree of D. D. The situation 
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was in many respects a desirable one for him, and yet he had some 
misgivings, in view of the greatness of the task that would be 
devolved upon him,—and of the fact that he should have to throw 
aside his old coats! 


“If I do get it, I feel as if I could set to work very heartily, and 
with God’s blessing, I should like to try whether my notions of school 
education are really impracticable, whether our system of public schools 
has not in it some noble elements, which, under the blessing of the 
Spirit of all holiness and wisdom, might produce fruit even to life eter- 
nal. But when I think of the perfect vileness which I must daily con- 
template, the certainty that this at best can be only partially remedied, 
the irksomeness of ‘ fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum,’ and the 
greater form and publicity of the life which we should there lead, when 
I could no more bathe daily in the clear Thames, nor wear old coats 
and Russia duck-trowsers, nor hang on a gallows, nor climb a pole, [ 
grieve to think of the possibility of a change.”—Life, vol. i, p. 79. 


To Rugby he went, preceded by a high reputation, which was 
founded more upon the representations of the eminent men with 
whom he had formed connections at Oxford, than upon any public 
acts of his own. Dr. Hawkins had assured the trustees, that if 
‘Arnold went to Rugby he would change the character of the 
public schools all over England,” and Dr. Hawkins knew his man. 
Arnold threw his whole life and soul at once into the school work. 
With characteristic independence, he had secured the entire control 
of the school before finally accepting the charge, and on com- 
mencing his duties, determined to do his duty, at all hazards, to 
shrink from no responsibility,—but to admit no authority into the 
school except his own. In short, he was, and meant to be, a complete 
dictator: and power was never intrusted to worthier hands. The 
reform of a great English public school, especially at that period, 
was a greater task than we, in this country, can possibly imagine: 
abuses, hoary with age, had so interwoven their ivy branches with 
the very walls of the establishment, that the attempt to pluck them 
away seemed likely to bring the whole fabric to the ground. But 
Arnold was not the man to cherish abuses because of their anti- 
quity. The manner of instruction at Rugby did not suit him,—he 
changed it: the subjects taught were not in accordance with his 
views,—he substituted others : the discipline of the school had got 
to such a pass that expulsion was almost unknown,—and he adopted 
the principle, that “ it is the first, second, and third duty of a school- 
master to get rid of unpromising subjects.” It was soon noised 
abroad that the head master of Rugby was a leveler and a de- 
structive. The English country gentry had no other conception 
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of a public school than that it was a fit receptacle for troublesome 
sons,—a hospital to which they might send their leprous boys, and 
have them out of the way. And here, forsooth, was a schoolmas- 
ter, who, instead of keeping the criminals and “flogging their vices 
out of them,” sent them back to their parents, with the pleasant 
assurance that Rugby was no place for such. It was too bad. 
And so from all quarters there were heard denunciations, loud and 
bitter, of the intractable and self-willed master: the trustees were 
assured that he would ruin the school; and he himself was beset 
on all sides, both by the persecutions of enemies and the fears of 
friends. But he had prepared himself for all this, and his inflexible 
purpose was maintained. His indomitable will prevailed ; as such 
will, when it has right on its side, always must. The country 
gentlemen found that they had a man to deal with, in the Rugby 
schoolmaster, and soon gave him up: it was said, that a new era 
in education had begun there, and students flocked in faster than 
he wanted them: more than all, his untiring devotion to his work, 
the earnest spirit of religion which he infused into it, the uniform 
kindness of his manner, and the ardent youthfulness of his feelings, 
gained him the full affection of his pupils, and his victory was won. 
In a few years his place was secure ; on whatever other grounds 
people might accuse him, as the head of a great school he was 
above calumny; and so he had his field fairly before him, and year 
after year he toiled in its cultivation, full of heart and hope. Four- 
teen years he spent at Rugby ; and such years! quiet and peaceful 
in the calm repose of his home; ever active, yet still calm in the 
labors of the school; fiery and stirring in his ardent sympathies 
with the distresses of the time, and in his earnest battles with its 
vices and its crimes. As Whately says, “he was attached to -his 
family as if he had no friends, to his friends as if he had no family, 
and to his.country as if he had no friends or relations.” He adopted 
heartily Bacon’s maxim, that in this world ‘“‘God only, and angels, 
can be spectators,” and determined, that ‘‘ whatever his hand found to 
do,” he would’“‘do it with his might.” Of his school labors we shall 
speak more at large hereafter : amid them all he found time to work 
at his Thucydides, to lay out the ground for his Roman History, 
to prepare volume after volume of sermons, and to pour forth in 
newspapers, magazines, and reviews, his thronging thoughts on 
the political evils of the day. The interest he took in public affairs 
was such as can rarely be felt by men not actually engaged in po- 
litical life: national sins and calamities pierced through and through 
his private domestic peace, and planted their arrows in his very 
heart. ‘I have a testimony to deliver, and must write or die,” he 
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would say, when some of his prudent friends remonstrated with 
him for endangering (as they thought) his own popularity and the 
reputation of the school by his political writings: he would attack 
the evil as it rose,—believing that “‘ the wisdom of winter” might 
become the “folly of spring.” In 1829 he published a pamphlet 
on “the Christian Duty of conceding the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics,” which made him many enemies, especially among the 
bigoted clergy of his own church, who would not believe in the 
honesty of any man who could see further than themselves. The 
first volume of his Thucydides appeared in 1830, the second and 
third in 1833 and 1835. Four volumes of sermons appeared be- 
tween 1829 and 1842: and between 1838 and 1842, the three first 
volumes of the History of Rome, which was broken off, by his 
death, at the end of the second Punic war. Surely, this man be- 
lieved, as he said, that work is the calling we are born for. Of his 
mode of life at this period, the following passage will give a good 
idea :— 


‘‘Perhaps the scene, which, to those who knew him best, would 
bring together the recollections of his public and private life in the 
most lively way, was his study at Rugby. There he sat at his work, 
with no attempt at seclusion, conversation going on around him—his 
children playing in the room—his frequent guests, whether friends or 
former pupils, coming in or out at will—ready at once to break off his 
occupations to answer a question, or to attend to the many interruptions 
to which he was liable; and from these interruptions he would return 
and recommence his writing as if it had not been broken off. ‘Instead 
of feeling my head exhausted,’ he would sometimes say after the day’s 
business was over, ‘it seems to have quite an eagerness to set to work. 
I feel as if I could dictate to twenty secretaries at once.’ Yet he 
would often wish for something more like leisure and repose. It was 
from amidst this chaos of employments that he turned, with all the 
delight of which his nature was capable, to what he often dwelt upon 
as the rare, the unbroken, the almost awful happiness of his domestic 
life. It is impossible adequately to describe the union of the whole 
family around him who was not only the father and guide, but the 
elder brother and playfellow of his children—the gentleness and devo- 
tion which marked his whole feeling and manner in the privacy of his 
domestic ihtercourse. ‘Those who had known him only in the school, 
can remember the surprise with which they first witnessed his tender- 
ness and playfulness. The severity and the playfulness, expressing 
each in their turn the earnestness with which he entered into the busi- 
ness of life and the enjoyment with which he entered into its rest, 
were alike natural to him. There too were his hours of thorough relax- 
ation, when he would throw off all thoughts of the school and of pub- 
lic matters—his quiet walks by the side of his wife’s pony, when he 
would enter into the full enjoyment of air and exercise, and the outward 
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face of nature, observing with distinct pleasure each symptom of the 
burst of spring in the richness of summer—‘ feeling like a horse paw- 
ing the ground, impatient to be off, as if the very act of existence was 
an hourly pleasure to him.’ *__Life, vol. i, pp. 211-213. 


A beautiful picture of innocent happiness ; and, what ineffably 
heightens its beauty, it was the happiness, not of a mere vegetable 
man, but of a great soul that was filled with great thoughts. We have 
seen the course of his daily life sufficiently from the above extract: it 
was almost monotonous in its regularity, varied only by his vaca- 
tion residences at the quiet home which he had secured for him- 
self at Fox How, or by the summer rambles over the continent, 
which must have been so congenial to his active mind, and fur- 
nished it with so much appropriate nutriment. He continued this 
course of life without external change, boldly attacking all abuses 
in church and state, battling with Conservatism, and Puseyism, and 
High-Churchism like a hero, stemming as great a tide of obloquy 
as ever was poured upon a private man in England, and at last, by 
sheer dint of force of character and talent, breaking down all pre- 
judice, and taking a stand, such as he was justly entitled to hold, 
as one of the foremost men in the land. Satisfied as he was with 
his work at Rugby, he yet looked longingly for a wider sphere, 
and nowhere in England could that sphere be found for him except 
at Oxford, for which he had always cherished an almost overween- 
ing fondness. In 1842 his earnest hopes, or rather longings, were 
realized by his appointment to the Regius professorship of modern 
history, vacated by the death of Dr. Nares. Nor did the appoint- 
ment occasion greater joy to himself than to the literary world of 
England generally ; his great abilities, and especially his acquire- 
ments and capacities as a historian, were universally acknowledged ; 
and men hoped that a new era would dawn upon the ancient uni- 
versity when he should commence his career there. ‘Triumphantly 
indeed was it commenced, by an inaugural delivered before one 
of the largest audiences that had ever listened to a professor’s 
voice in Oxford; and his introductory course of eight lectures* 
gave promise of a complete fulfillment of the strongest hopes, either 
of himself or his friends. Alas! alas! that the beginning should 
have been the end! 

There were perhaps few happier men in England than Thomas 
Arnold, when he came back from Oxford in February, 1842, after 
the brilliant opening that he had made there. With new zeal he 
entered upon his school duties and upon his Roman History. His 
bodily health, with the exception of a slight indisposition in May 


* Republished in this country by Messrs. Appleton. 
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of this year, had always been perfect ; the brightest visions of his 
youthful ambition were in a fair way to become realities, and, more 
than all, the way to greater and more extended usefulness was 
opening wide before him. Let us now spend another day with 
him, at the close of his school term, Saturday, June 11. In the 
morning he was busily employed in examining the boys in Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, and most of the day was spent in the busi- 
ness of the school, the distribution of prizes, and arrangements 
preparatory for the holidays. The last school exercise was, ‘‘ Do- 
mus Ultima:” the last translation was from Spenser’s “ Ruins of 
Time :” the last words of his closing lecture on the New Testa- 
ment were, “Jt doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.” “So too,” he said, “in the Corinthians, ‘ for 
now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” ‘ Yes,” 
he added, with marked fervency, “‘ the mere contemplation of Christ 
shall transform us into his likeness.” In the evening he took his 
usual stroll in the garden, and talked with a friend, remonstrating 
with him in regard to a tendency to Oxford errors, and closing his 
appeal with a fervent ‘‘ God be praised, we are told the great mode 
by which we can be affected—we have his own blessed assurance, 
‘the words which I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.” At supper the boys were struck with the cheerfulness and 
liveliness of his manner. 

“One more act, the last before he retired that night, remains to be 
recorded,—the last entry in his Diary, which was not known or seen 
until the next morning, when it was discovered by those to whom eve 
word bore a weight of meaning, which he who wrote it had ‘but little 
anticipated. 

“« Saturday evening, June 11. The day after to-morrow is my 
birthday, if I am permitted to live to see it—my forty-seventh birth- 
day since my birth. How large a portion of my time on earth is 
already passed! And then—what is to follow this life? In one sense 
how nearly can I now say, “ Vixi:” and I thank God that, as far as 
ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified. I have no desire 
other than to step back from my present place in the world, and not to 
rise to a higher. Still, there are works which, with God’s permission, 
I would do before the night cometh. But, above all, let me mind my 
own personal work,—to keep myself pure, and zealous, and believing,— 
laboring to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be done by me 
rather than by others, if God disapproves of my doing it.’”—Life, 
vol. ii, p. 277. 


Between five and six o’clock on Sunday morning, June 12th, he 
awoke with a sharp pain across his chest, but again composed 
himself to sleep: the fears of Mrs. Arnold, however, were awa- 
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kened, and she rose and called an old servant, who had long 
attended the sick bed of Dr. Arnold’s sister. Returning to his 


room,— 


“She observed him lying still, but with his hands clasped, his lips 
moving, and his eyes raised upward, as if engaged in prayer, when all 
at once he repeated, firmly and earnestly, ‘And Jesus said unto him, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen thou hast believed; blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed ;’ and soon afterward, with 
a solemnity of manner and depth of utterance which spoke more than 
the words themselves, ‘ But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.’ 

“From time to time he seemed to be in severe suffering; and on 
the entrance of the old servant before mentioned, said,‘ Ah! Elizabeth, 
if I had been as much accustomed to pain as dear Susannah was, | 
should bear it better.’ To his wife, however, he uttered no expressions 
of acute pain, dwelling only on the moments of comparative ease, and 
observing that he did not know what it was. But the more than usual 
earnestness which marked his tone and manner, especially in repeat- 
ing the verses. from Scripture, had again aroused her worst fears; and 
she ordered messengers to be sent for medical assistance, which he 
had at first requested her not to do, from not liking to disturb, at that 
early hour, the usual medical attendant, who had been suffering from 
indisposition. 

“ As the clock struck a quarter to seven, Dr. Bucknill (the son of 
the usual medical attendant) entered the room. He was then lying on 
his back—his countenance much as usual—his pulse, though regular, 
was very quick, and there was cold perspiration on the brow and 
cheeks. But his tone was cheerful. ‘How is your father?’ he asked 
on the physician’s ertrance: ‘I am sorry to disturb you so early—I 
knew that your father was unwell, and that you had enough to do.’ 
He described the pain, speaking of it as having been very severe, and 
then said, ‘ What is it?” While the physician was pausing for a mo- 
ment before he replied, the pain returned, and remedies were applied 
tll it passed away: and Mrs. Arnold seeing, by the measures used, 
that the medical man was himself alarmed, left the room for a few 
moments to call up her second son, the eldest of the family then at 
Rugby, and impart her anxiety to him; and during her absence her 
husband again asked what it was, and was answered that it was spasm 
of the heart. He exclaimed, in his peculiar manner of recognition, 
‘Ha! and then on being asked if he had ever in his life fainted? ‘No, 
never.’ If he had ever difficulty of breathing? ‘No, never.’ If he 
ever had sharp pain in the chest? ‘No, never.’ If any of his family 
had ever had disease of the chest? ‘ Yes, my father had—he died of 
it.” What age was he? ‘Fifty-three.’ Was it suddenly fatal? ‘ Yes, 
suddenly fatal.’ He then asked, ‘If disease of the heart was a com- 
mon disease?’ ‘ Not very common.’ ‘ Where do we find it most?’ ‘In 
large towns, I think.’ ‘Why ”’ (‘Two or three causes were mentioned. ) 
‘Ts it generally fatal?” ‘ Yes, I am afraid it is.’ 

“The physician then quitted the house for medicine, leaving Mrs. 
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Arnold, now fully aware, from him, of her husband’s state. At this 
moment she was joined by her son, who entered the room with no 
serious apprehension, and, on his coming up to the bed, his father, with 
his usual gladness of expression toward him, asked, ‘How is your 
deafness, my boy ?’ (he had been suffering from it the night before, )— 
and then, playfully alluding to an old accusation against him, ‘ you 
must not stay here ; you know you do not like a sick room.’ He then 
sat down with his mother at the foot of the bed, and presently his 
father said, in a low voice, ‘ My son, thank God for me;’ and as his 
son did not at once catch his meaning, he went on, saying, ‘ Thank 
God, Tom, for giving me this pain: I have suffered so little pain in 
my life, that I feel it is very good for me: now God has given it to 
me, and I do so thank him for it.’ 

‘‘ Meanwhile his wife, who still had sounding in her ears the tone 
in which he had repeated the passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
again turned to the Prayer-book, and began to read the exhortation, in 
which it occurs in ‘ the Visitation of the Sick.’ He listened with deep 
attention, saying emphatically, ‘ Yes,’ at the end of many sentences. 
‘ There should be no greater comfort to Christian persons than to be 
made like unto Christ.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ By suffering patiently troubles, ad- 
versities, and sickness.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘He entered not into his glory before 
he was crucified.’ ‘ Yes.’ 

“The physician now returned with the medicines, and the former 
remedies were applied: there was a slight return of the spasms, after 
which he said, ‘If the pain is again as severe as it was before you 
came, I do not know how I can bear it.’ He then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the physician, who rather felt than saw them upon him, so as to 
make impossible not to answer the exact truth, repeated one or two 
of his former questions about the cause of the disease, and ended by 
asking, ‘Is it likely to return? and, on being told that it was, ‘Is it 
generally suddenly fatal?’ ‘ Generally.’ 

“The physician, who was dropping the laudanum into a glass, 
turned round, and saw him looking quite calm, but with his eyes shut. 
In another minute he heard a rattle in the throat, and a convulsive 
struggle—flew to the bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, and 
called to one of the servants to fetch Mrs. Arnold. She had just left 
the room before his last convulsion, with the physician, in order to 
acquaint her son with his father’s danger, of which he was still uncon- 
scious, when she heard herself called from above. She rushed up 
stairs, told her son to bring the rest of the children, and with her own 
hands applied the remedies that were brought, in the hope of reviving 
animation, though herself feeling, from the moment she saw him, that 
he had already passed away. He was indeed no longer conscious. 
The sobs and cries of his children, as they entered and saw their 
father’s state, made no impression upon him; the eyes were fixed ; 
the countenance was unmoved ; there was a heaving of the chest— 
deep gasps escaped at long intervals—and just as the usual medical 
attendant arrived, and as the old school-house servant, in an agony of 
grief, rushed with the others into the room, in the hope of seeing his 
master once more,—-he breathed his last.”—Lafe, vol. ii, pp. 278, 279. 
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_ The religious character of Dr. Arnold has been to some extent 
developed in the preceding pages. ‘The world has rarely seen so 
noble a combination of intellectual power with humble piety ; affec- 
tions so ardent, consecrated to God; industry so indefatigable, 
laboring constantly for Christ; a will so indomitable, subdued en- 
tirely into the captivity of Christian obedience. His whole theory 
and practice of religion can be summed up in one word—Curist. 
He believed that “any man could make himself an atheist by 
breaking off his own personal communion with God in Christ.” 
His faith seems to us to have been more powerful, to have seized 
upon the reality of Christ’s life with a stronger grasp, than any 
man’s that we have ever known. By it he daily saw the Invisible. 
“‘ His rich mind filled up the naked outline of the gospel history ; 
it was to him as exciting as any recent event in modern history of 
which the actual effects are visible.” Hear how he prayed, and 
believe that his prayer was answered :— 


*O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst take our nature upon thee, and art 
now standing as the Son of man at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, reveal thyself to our minds and hearts, as thou didst to the bodily 
eyes of thy martyr Stephen: as thou didst comfort and strengthen him 
in his suffering, so, O Lord, do thou warn and chasten us in our enjoy- 
ments ; making us to know and feel that in thee is our only life, and 
that if we cleave not to thee, and have not thee abiding in us, we are 
dead now, and shall be dead for ever.” —Life, vol. ii, p. 311. 


This abiding life of Christ in his own heart—this constant and 
immediate communion with him as the source of spiritual life, 
while it kept his own piety always active and ardent, fortified his 
mind against all forms of false doctrine, and gave additional in- 
tensity to the opposition which he waged against the Oxford heresy. 
His fundamental objection to the Newmanites was, that they “put 
Christ’s church, and Christ’s sacraments, and Christ’s ministers, 
in the place of Christ himself.” Nor yet, while he maintained the 
doctrine of justification by faith against all formalists and Roman- 
ists, did he fall into the error, too common we fear in these days, 
of resting his hopes for salvation upon his belief in that doctrine : 
on the contrary, he knew full well that a man may believe in justi- 
fication, without the faith which justifies, and so he clung to Christ, 
and Christ alone, as the only Saviour of sinners; and justification 
with him was not a mere doctrine, but a fact. So indeed his 
whole religion was practical, rather than theoretical ; life, rather 
than opinion ; a matter of the heart, rather than the head. Although 
in many points like Paul, the unwearied, self-sacrificing, argumen- 
tative apostle, or even like Peter, ardent even to enthusiasm, and 
Vout. VI.—18 
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bold even to rashness, he was still more like unto John, the 
beloved apostle, hanging about the person of Christ, resting upon 
his bosom, satisfied only in his presence, and breathing the very 
atmosphere of his love. And yet, what is most admirable, this 
lofty Christian character was so brought down to the necessities 
and weaknesses of every-day life, that it seemed impracticable to no 
man, however feeble in faith or humble in hope, who saw its con- 
stant development in Arnold’s daily conduct. He was no saint, 
secluded from the world, exhaling his life away in pious visions in 
cell or cave,—abnegating all human sympathies and affections, and 
gaining a fancied elevation of superiority to earthly things—to be 
gazed at but not imitated : on the contrary, he was full to overflow- 
ing of kindly affections, sympathizing to excess with all human 
affairs, and working intensely in the ordinary labor of man’s life. 
The great charm of Arnold’s religious character consists in the 
rich harmony of high qualities which it presents. Endowed with 
a lofty intellect, which was the handmaid, rather than the enemy, 
of his faith, he never degenerated into rationalism; possessed of 
burning affections and an iron will, he never had even a tincture 
of fanaticism ; severe against sin, as the enemy of God, and against 
error, as the prolific parent of sin, he yet dealt kindly, as his Mas- 
ter had done, with sinners, and held no man responsible for errors, 
unless deliberately imbibed and obstinately persisted in against the 
light of truth. Another marked feature was his determination to 
carry his religion everywhere, believing that it was intended by 
God that the church should be the salt of the earth. His school 
was to bea school of Christian young men; his Roman history 
was to be a Christian history; and, strange as it may seem to 
those good men who fear to enter the arena of political strife from 
fear of its contaminating atmosphere, his politics were Christian 
politics. In short, “he lived as seeing Him who is invisible,” and 
sought to act, on all occasions, as if in the immediate presence of 
his Judge. 

With such qualifications, Arnold could not but be a powerful 
and successful minister of Christ. But he had the additional qua- 
lification, which is far more rare, of a true insight into the design 
of God’s revelation, and the use which men are to make of it. 
The Bible was for him no repository of speculative opinions, but a 
vast magazine of weapons from which the spiritual warrior must 
arm himself for the conflict with the powers of darkness. His 
views of the interpretation of Scripture were more far-reaching 
than those of any divine with whom we have become acquainted : 
on this subject, indeed, his thoughts were busy during his whole 
18* 
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life, and he considered the Essay which he wrote upon it* the most 
important and useful work that he had accomplished. He consi- 
dered Scripture as a guide to us, not in its letter, but in its spirit: 
a guide, so far forth as we are circumstanced exactly like the per- 
sons to whom it was originally addressed. He deemed the “es- 
sence of the gospel revelation to consist in the views which it 
affords us of God’s dealings and dispositions toward us, and of our 
consequent duties toward him:” and what he wanted in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture was, to “abstract from what is commonly 
called doctrine everything which is not of this kind; and, secondly, 
for what is of this kind, to‘present it only so far forth as it is so, 
dropping all deductions which we conceive may be drawn from it, 
regarded as naked truth, but which cannot be drawn from it, when 
regarded as a divine practical lesson.” His object was not, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, to use the Scripture in order to establish 
certain religious opinions, but to study its contents themselves,— 
to end, instead of beginning, with doctrine. But the great pecu- 
liarity of Arnold’s system of interpretation lay in his principle that 
“‘God’s dealings with any particular generation of men are but the 
application of the eternal truths of his providence to their particu- 
lar circumstances”—and that the form of that application is greatly 
varied. He would have considered, for instance, any attempt to 
justify polygamy, or slavery, or the wholesale slaughter of con- 
quered nations, from the Old Testament, as absolutely turning the 
truth of God into a lie. He considered a man a heretic, not for 
holding this or that opinion, but for ‘‘ doting about strifes of words,” 
whether right or wrong. He considered the application of such 
passages as Titus iii, 10; 2 John 10, 11; or Jude 3, 19, 23, to 
the present differences of opinion among Christians as mere bigo- 
try and a palpable perversion of the designs of Scripture. Illus- 
trations of these principles may be found throughout his sermons, 
but especially in the volume placed third in order at the head of 
this article. 

Thus qualified, by gifts, acquirements, and graces, to render 
faithful service as a minister of Christ, Dr. Arnold devoted him- 
self to his calling unreservedly. Nor could any other branch of 
the ministerial work have called all his high powers more com- 
pletely into requisition than the post to which he was called, at the 
head of a great school. We are sure that our readers will, not 
find fault with us for dwelling at some length upon his character 
and labors in this, the great work of his life. He is said to have 
been the first man in England to raise the profession of a school- 


* Attached to the second volume of Sermons. 
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master to its true dignity: and even in his case some men of the 
world thought that his powers were wasted in that office. ‘‘ What 
a pity,” said such, ‘that a man fit to be a statesman should be em- 
ployed in teaching school-boys ;” as if the teacher of school-boys 
did not make the statesman! As if the cure of souls, and of souls 
in that most trying period of their development, the dangerous days 
of youth—and the training of immortal beings to the stature of 
manhood, for which God made them,—as if thas were not an occu- 
pation worthy of any intellect, however noble its gifts, however 
ample its acquirements! It saddens us to think how prevalent are 
low and unworthy views of the office of the teacher, even in our 
own country, where everything depends on its right fulfillment. 
Perhaps Arnold’s noble example may stimulate many young minds 
to enter into this work with juster views of its grandeur and Chris- 
tian elevation. Arnold must have been great and noble anywhere; 
but great and noble was he especially at the head of his three 
hundred scholars, every one of whom he watched anxiously, as the 
purchased of Christ. He felt that as a teacher he had ‘‘a mighty 
game to play, where the pawns were living creatures, and the 
adversary the devil.” The following extract from a letter written 
just as he arrived at Rugby, and before he had entered upon his 
duties fully, will show how grave and lofty were his views of the 
work to which he had consecrated himself :— 


“Next week will be the grand experiment; and I look to it natu- 
rally with great anxiety. I trust I feel how great and solemn a duty 
I have to fulfill, and that I shall be enabled to fulfill it by that help 
which can alone give the ‘ Spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind,’ the three great requisites, I imagine, in a schoolmaster. You 
need not fear my reforming furiously : there I think I can assure you ; 
but of my success in introducing a religious principle into education, 1 
must be doubtful: it is my most earnest wish, and I pray God that it 
may be my constant labor and prayer; but to do this would be to 
succeed beyond all my hopes; it would be a happiness so great, that 
I think the world could yield me nothing comparable to it. To do it, 
however imperfectly, would far more than repay twenty years of labor 
and anxiety.” —Life, vol. i, p. 226. 


And again, speaking of the requisites of an assistant master :— 


‘“‘ The qualifications which I deem essential to the due performance 
of a master’s duties here, may in brief be expressed as the spirit of a 
Christian and a gentleman,—that a man should enter upon his busi- 
ness not é« tapépyov, but as a substantive and most important duty ; 
that he should devote himself to it as the especial branch of the minis- 
terial calling which he has chosen to follow ; that, belonging to a great 
public institution, he should study things levely and of good report ; 
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and that he should have sufficient vigor of mind and thirst for know- 
ledge to persist in adding to his own stores without neglecting the full 
improvement of those whom he is teaching.”—Life, vol. i, p. 92. 


To estimate the difficulty of the task which Arnold had before 
him, it must be recollected that when he commenced his duties 
at Rugby, the school had fallen so low, that an eminent man 
remarked “that he had gone to galvanize a dead jackass,”—that 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction with public schools prevailed 
in England at the time,—that classical studies were attacked with 
especial violence,—and, worse than all, men eminent both for 
piety and public station, such as Wilberforce, had raised their 
voices against the system, because of its really unchristian charac- 
ter. That these voices were not lifted up without cause is certain. 
Dr. Moberly, head master of Winchester School, writes, that when 
he went to the university, the tone of the young men there, whe- 
ther they came from Eton, Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, or wher- 
ever else, was decidedly irreligious. ‘‘ A religious undergraduate 
was very rare, very much laughed at when he appeared :” indeed, 
such were “hardly to be found at all among public-school men; 
or, if this be too strongly said, hardly to be found, except in cases 
where private and domestic training, or good dispositions, had 
prevailed over the school habits and tendencies.” So deeply, 
indeed, was Arnold himself impressed with the dangers of public 
schools when free from the restraints of religion, that he unfolded, 
in one of his early sermons to his pupils, the cause which led good 
men to declare that ‘‘ public schools are the seats and nurseries of 
vice,” and, at a later period, set forth the evils by which he sup- 
posed that “great schools are likely to be corrupted, and to be 
changed from the likeness of God’s people to that of a den of 
thieves.” The chapter of the work before us, in which the me- 
thods and the spirit of Arnold’s school government are set forth, 
is admirably clear and minute; but we can only indicate, in this 
place, its general features. 

His whole management of the school was founded on the con- 
viction, that what he had to look for, both intellectually and 
morally, was not performance, but promise; and that the very 
freedom of school life might be made the best preparation for 
Christian manhood. Perilous, indeed, he knew the probation to 
be ; so perilous, that with his tender feelings he could never receive 
a new boy from the hands of his father without trembling ; but 
this very perception of the dangers of the system only prepared 
him the more effectually to guard against them. But he believed 
also that the period of this dangerous probation, through which 
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every youth must pass, might be made shorter at a public school 
than elsewhere ; and his constant anxiety was to shorten it, by in- 
stilling the praneiples of manly piety into the boy’s mind as early 
as possible. He labored, therefore, not merely to check particular 
vices, but to create a feeling of abhorrence for evil, as such. “I 
always think,” said he, “of the psalm, ‘Neither doth he abhor 


anything which is evil.’ ” 


“ Among all the causes which in his judgment contributed to the 
absence of this feeling, and to the moral childishness which he consi- 
dered the great curse of public schools, the chief seemed to him to lie 
in the spirit which was there encouraged of combination, of compan- 
ionship, of excessive deference to the public opinion prevalent in the 
school. Peculiarly repugnant as this spirit was at once to his own 
reverence for lawful authority, and to his dislike of servile submission 
to unlawful authority ; fatal as he deemed it to all approach to sym- 
pathy between himself and his scholars ; to all free and manly feeling 
in individual boys; to all real and permanent improvement of the 
institution itself; it gave him more pain when brought permanently 
before him, than any other evil in the school. At the very sight of 
a knot of vicious or careless boys gathered together round the great 
school-house fire, ‘it makes me think,’ he would say, ‘that I see the 
devil in the midst of them.’ From first to last it was the great subject 
to which all his anxiety converged. No half year ever passed with- 
out his preaching upon it; he turned it over and over in every possible 
point of view ; he dwelt on it as the one master fault of all. ‘If the 
spirit of Elijah were to stand in the midst of us, and we were to ask 
him, ‘“* What shall we do then?” his answer would be, “ Fear not, nor 
heed another’s voice, but fear and heed the voice of God only.”’”— 
Life, vol. i, p. 103. 


In the system of school instruction itself there was nothing pe- 
culiar: all depended upon the principles on which the instruction 
was given, and the impulses which his own example afforded. 
Even the ordinary instruction given to the classes was invested 
with the same sense of moral responsibility as the exercises more 
directly religious. Mere talent was not so respectable in his eyes 
as mediocrity combined with conscientious industry. On one 
occasion he had spoken somewhat sharply to a dull pupil, when 
the boy looked up in his face and said, “‘Why do you speak 
angrily, sir ?—indeed, I am doing the best that I can.” Years after- 
ward he used to tell the story to his children, and say, “I never 
felt so much ashamed in my life—that look and that speech I have 
never forgotten.” To all cramming he was a deadly foe: his ob- 
ject was rather to awaken the minds of boys than to load them with 
information which they could not digest. ‘‘ You came here,” he 
would say, “not to read, but to learn how to read :”—and both in 
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their translations from ancient authors, and in their original com- 
positions, he strove to bring out their own powers: and for this 
end their subjects were so selected as to oblige them to read and 
think for themselves. ‘I call that the best theme,” he said, ‘‘which 
shows that the boy has read and thought for himself; that, the 
next best, which shows that he has read several books, and digested 
what he has read; and that, the worst, which shows that he has 
followed but one book, and followed that without reflection.” 

Besides the incidental religious instruction which he imparted in 
the course of the regular recitations, he made the Scripture lessons 
a vehicle of more direct teaching. A deep impression was made 
upon the minds of the boys by the mere spectacle of a man, whose 
greatness seemed to them almost awful, treating the Scriptures 
with so deep a sense of reverence as Arnold always displayed for 
them. ‘He appeared to me,” writes a pupil, whose intercourse 
with him never extended beyond these lessons, ‘ to be remarkable 
for his habit of realizing everything that we are told in Scripture. 
You know how frequently we can ourselves, and how constantly 
we hear others, go prosing on in a sort of religious cant or slang, 
which is as easy to learn as any other technical jargon, without 
seeing, as it were, by that faculty which all possess of picturing to 
the mind, and acting as if we really saw things unseen, belonging 
to another world. Now, he seemed to have the freshest view of 
our Lord’s life and death that I ever knew a man to possess.” 

It was in the school chapel that Arnold’s greatest power over his 
pupils was gained. Before his time, the school had a separate 
chaplain, and preaching to the pupils had never been deemed an 
essential part of the head master’s office. But with such views of 
the office as he held, such an arrangement could not last; and, 
accordingly, in 1831, he asked for, and obtained the chaplaincy, 
without additional salary, and from that period to the end of his 
life he preached regularly on every Sunday afternoon. And such 
sermons! so clear, so pointed, so full of the very warnings and 
lastructions that his audience demanded; so affectionate, yet so 
severe; so mild, yet so decided :—and yet we are told that they 
were written always between the morning and afternoon service, 
and that he preached them while the ink was hardly dry! A volume 
of the school sermons has been republished in this country : would 
that such sermons could be preached on every Sunday in every 
school and college in the land! 

“But more than either the matter or manner of his preaching, was 


the impression of himself. Even the mere readers of his sermons 
will derive from them the history of his whole mind, and of his whole 
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management of the school. But to his hearers it was more than this. 
It was the man himself, there, more than in any other place, concen- 
trating all his various faculties and feelings on one sole object, com- 
bating face to face the evil with which, directly or indirectly, he was 
elsewhere perpetually struggling. . . . It is difficult to describe, without 
seeming to exaggerate, the attention with which he was heard by all 
above the very young boys. Years have passed away, and many of 
his pupils can look back to hardly any greater interest than that, with 
which, for those twenty minutes, Sunday after Sunday, they sat beneath 
that pulpit, with their eyes fixed upon him, and their attention strained 
to the utmost to catch every word that he uttered.” —Life, vol. i, p. 151. 


We should delight to dwell longer on Dr. Arnold as a school- 
master, and to quote some of the many anecdotes with which the 
biography abounds, illustrative of his affectionate interest in the 
boys, and kind, familiar intercourse with them; but our limits warn 
us to bring our article toa close. No wonder'that he gained the 
hearts of his pupils: no wonder that the university should soon feel 
the influence of the Rugby men; and that religious undergraduates 
should have become as common at Oxford as they were rare before 
Arnold’s time. And no wonder, that before his death, it was known 
all over England that Rugby was a Christian school, and that the 
happy contagion spread to many other of the large seminaries. 
God prospered the work of the good man’s hands. 


A few words, now, upon the great features of Dr. Arnold’s cha- 
racter, as they developed themselves not only in the school, but in 
his writings, his politics, and, in short, in his whole life. Of his 
gentleness, his ardent affections, his enthusiasm, his humility, and 
his industry, the preceding pages speak : but there is one great cha- 
racteristic, so strongly marked as to put all the others in the shade, 
to which we wish to direct the special attention of our readers, 
namely, the thorough love of truth, without regard to consequences, 
which was the guiding principle of all his opinions and actions. 

The majesty of such love of truth consists in its being a conquest 
of human passions. The mere preference of truth to error, as 
such, is not so wonderful :—it is the natural tendency of the human 
understanding, which cannot love error for its own sake, which 
cannot rest in anything but truth, if the play of its faculties be un- 
disturbed by opposing or distracting forces. But the actual world 
in which we live is full of such forces. The needle is true to 
the pole, only when there is no disturbing attraction to deflect it : 
in man, the love of self, developing itself in ambition, in avarice, 
in lust, in indolence, is stronger than the love of truth. All these 
must be subdued before she can occupy her rightful throne of 
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supremacy in the soul; and mighty men alone achieve such victo- 
ries. It is for this reason, that the heart worshipers of truth have 
been so few in the world. In all time there have been, as there 
are now, brawlers, and partisans, and controversialists, enough, on 
all sides, of all possible opinions, all proclaiming their supreme 
devotion to the truth; and all ready to fight for it, weep for it, pray 
for it, suffer for it, live for it, die for it,—anything but Jove it. 
Why? Because, in doing all these brave and noisy things, men 
can gratify their own passions, while in loving the truth they must 
crush them. The real follower of truth takes the wreath from his 
own brow to bind it upon hers; the man who only acts the hero 
for her, expects her glory to be reflected upon her champion, and 
would pluck the noblest garland of praise from her shrine to crown 
his own forehead withal. So, the question is not, with most men, 
in regard to any doctrine, ‘Is this true ?” but, “ Does it accord with 
my system? will it advance my sect? will it please my party ? will 
it strengthen my reputation ?” —or, as Carlyle says of Voltaire,— 
*¢ Can others be convinced of this? can I truck it in the market for 
power?’ 'T'o such questioners, truth, who buys not and sells not, 
goes on her way and makes no answer.” 

The man who conquers these passions, who gets above the pre- 
judices of his time, who emerges from the Cave* or the Den, whose 
ears are not stunned by the babbling of men’s tongues in the Forum, 
whose eyes are not dazzled by the shifting lights of the Theatre, is, 
as we have said, a mighty man. Strong indeed he must be, to 
achieve such a conquest, and stronger, immeasurably, does the 
conquest make him. To such a man, Curist has promised that 
“he shall know the truth, and the truth shall make him free :” such 
a man, ‘resting and assuring himself upon God’s protection and 
favor, gathereth a force and faith which human nature itself could 
never attain.”t These, then, freedom and power, are the gifts, 
great and precious, which the earnest love of truth brings to her 
votary. The bonds which fetter the limbs of others, he breaks, as 
did Samson the green withes of the Philistines: the hollow 
conventionalities which enslave and palsy the minds of ordi- 
nary men, are but gossamer to him: the many-tongued voice of 
popular hate, or of popular applause, falls unheeded on his ear: he 
is ever free and strong. His name may, and probably will, be cast 
out as evil; his very virtues may be stigmatized as crimes; his 
ardor may be called imprudence, his firmness obstinacy, his bold- 
ness temerity: he may, and probably will, make enemies on the 


t Bacon, Essay on Atheism. 





* Bacon—Idola Specus, Tribus, Fori, Theatri. 
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right hand and on the left, and bring upon himself sorrow, reproach, 
and suffering ; but none of these things move him :— 


Through all changes and all chances, he undaunted still advances, 
Lord alike of success and disaster ; 


for he knows, that whatever becomes of himself, the cause for 
which he lives, the truth for which he toils, must and will finally 
triumph. In this class of great men Thomas Arnold must be 
enrolled. If there was one feature that characterized him more 
strongly than all others, it was his earnest love of truth, and his 
fearless honesty in proclaiming it. We shall allude to a few points 
in his history illustrating this assertion. 

Consistent, then, in the first place, with this great characteristic 
of earnest truthfulness, was his advocacy of private judgment as 
the right, nay, as the duty, of every Christian man. His faith in 
Christianity was complete, but it was not gained by the surrender 
or the sacrifice of his mental powers. He held no opinions on 
which he feared the fullest light of day to fall. ‘‘ Faith, without 
reason,” says he, ‘‘is not properly faith, but mere power worship ; 
and power worship may be devil worship.” 


“There is no end to the mischiefs done by that one very common and 
perfectly unscriptural mistake of opposing faith and reason, or whatever 
you choose to call the highest part of man’s nature. And this you will 
find that the Scripture never does: and observing this, cuts down at 
once all Pusey’s nonsense about rationalism: which, in order to be 
contrasted scripturally with faith, must mean the following some lower 
part of our nature, whether sensual or merely intellectual ; that is, some 
part which does not acknowledge God. But what he abuses as ra- 
tionalism is just what the Scripture commends as knowledge ; and to 
this is opposed, in Scriptural language, folly, and idolatry, and blind- 
ness, and other such terms of reproof. According to Pusey, the forty- 
fourth chapter of Isaiah is rationalism, and the man who bowed down 
to the stock of a tree was an humble man, who did not inquire, but be- 
lieve. But if Isaiah be right, and speaks the word of God, then Pusey, 
and the man who bowed down to the stock of a tree, should learn that 
God is not served by folly.” —Life, vol. ii, p. 52. 


Nor did he hold this theory merely for himself, and require others 
to renounce their own judgment in favor of his. Even in the school, 
he always desired his pupils to form their opinions for themselves, 
and not take them in trust from him. “It would be a great mis- 
take,” he would say, “if I were to try to make myself here into a 
pope.” 

Consistent, also, with this honesty of heart, was his preference 
for the comprehensiveness of Bible truth, rather than for fixed sys- 
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tems, creeds, and formulas; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
liberal and catholic feelings with which he regarded all branches 
of the Christian church. Whoever were on Christ’s side were on 
his: the bigotry which seems to be the second nature of so many 
Church of England preachers was a stranger to his bosom. Un- 
like them, and their pitiful imitators in this country, he could enter 
without fear into a Presbyterian church; (and call it a church, too;) 
could find “the singing of the congregation” delightful, and could 
be edified by the prayers, though they were not to be found in the 
book. Every man who preached the gospel of Christ in its purity 
was in the apostolical succession for him. More strongly still was 
this love of truth, victorious over all prejudices of education, place, 
and connections, displayed in his writings upon the Church of 
England. We have before spoken of his article in the Edinburgh, 
for 1826; and of his Essay on Church Reform, in 1833; both 
of which must have sounded like the voice of doom in the ears of 
the slumbering drones that infest and curse the Establishment. It 
was bold, indeed, in a young clergyman of the Church of England 
to expose the “ parrot-like” phrases, of which the lovers of old 
abuses are so fond, such as, ‘“‘the venerable Establishment ;” “the 
heroic martyrs of the church ;” “the mild and tolerant spirit of its 
doctrines and ministers :” bold, indeed, to speak of ‘the constitu- 
tion in church and state,” as being like “‘ the feet of the image in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which were made part of iron and part 
of miry clay,—the church [the clay part] patched up in a hurry 
three hundred years ago, out of elements confessedly corrupted, 
and ever since allowed to subsist, unlooked to and unmended, as 
if, like the water of the Thames, it would gr@w pure by the mere 
lapse of time.” In short, he did not hesitate to call it a “‘ corrupt 
system, which in many points stands just where it did in the worst 
days of Popery, only reading ‘king’ or ‘aristocracy’ in the place 
of pope.” And this, too, while he loved the church most ardently, 
and was himself, with all his interests, bound up in her welfare ; 
was himself one of her ministers, and had to break through the 
esprit du corps completely, before he could open his mouth. 

With such views and feelings, it was in entire harmony with his 
leading principles to throw the whole weight of his character and 
influence against the Oxford heresy. Let it be remembered that 
the men who were engaged in this attempt to carry the Church of 
England back to the embraces of Rome were eminent for their 
ability ; that they had risen up in the same college in which Arnold 
had lived ; that for one of them, at least, he cherished an affection- 
ate regard ; that their views were put forth under the guise of great 
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love for the church, and great enmity to Rome; that the highest 
dignitaries of the church seemed afraid, at first, to censure the 
movement, while some of them, not very indirectly, gave it their 
countenance ;—and Arnold’s honest boldness will appear in strong 
relief. Nor did he, like many others, stop at half measures ;—he 
went at once to the root of the matter. He saw through the utter 
falseness and emptiness of the claim of apostolical succession, as 
every right-minded man must, who knows anything of church his- 
tory ;—and he was too good a logician not to see that if this claim 
were admitted, all the rest might as well be yielded at once. 
The Tractarians commenced their labors by giving forcible expo- 
sitions of the moral and social evils of England: evils whose ma- 
lignant presence Arnold keenly felt and earnestly deplored ; and he 
was, therefore, the more indignant when he found that the only 
panacea which they had to offer was the apostolical succession,— 
that to the millions who were crying for bread they had nothing to 
offer but a stone. 


“ My quarrel with Newman and with the Romanists, and with the 
dominant party in the church up to Cyprian,—and all that I have named 
are exactly in the same boat,—is, that they have put a false church 
in the place of the true, and through their counterfeit have destroyed 
the reality, as paper money drives away gold. And this false church 
is the priesthood, to which are ascribed all the powers really belonging 
to the true church, with others which do not and cannot belong to any 
human power. But the priesthood and the succession are inseparable, 
—the succession having no meaning whatever, if there be not a priest- 
hood. It has always vexed me to see the clergy coqueting as they do 
with the doctrine of succession, and clinging to it, even while they 
stoutly repudiate all those notions of the priesthood which the succes- 
sion doctrine really ifivolves in it.”—Life vol. i, p. 229. 


Here is a passage which we recommend to the notice of our 
“evangelical” brethren of the Episcopal denomination in this 
country :— 


“Tt is by this handle that the Newmanites have gained such ground, 
especially with the evangelicals,—for they, too, have been fond of the 
succession notion, and when the doctrine has been pressed to its con- 
sequences, they have, in many instances, embraced them, however 
repugnant to their former general views of doctrine.” —Life, vol. i, p. 233. 


Arnold could no more find the church system, or rather the priest 
system, in Scripture, than he could the worship of Jupiter. He 
deemed it absurd to hold the apostolical succession,—the corner- 
stone of priestcraft, and therefore of Popery,—short of Romanism. 
So too, he believed that tradition, as an authoritative interpreter of 
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Scripture, is not only valueless, but absolutely destructive to all 
genuine interpretation: and that “church authority, whether early 
or late, is as rotten a staff as ever was Pharaoh’s,—it will go into a 
man’s hand to pierce him. I am as well satisfied that if you let in 
but one little finger of tradition you will have in the whole monster, 
horns, and tail, and all.” 

Now, we think that Arnold’s course on this subject was an ex- 
hibition of honest boldness such as the world rarely sees. One 
man, and one only, holding a high station in the Church of England, 
has ventured to go so far as he; and the name of Ricuarp WuaTELY 
is held in honor among all men who can appreciate whatever is 
noble or lofty in our human nature. But what Episcopal preacher 
of any eminence in this country, whether high-church or low-church, 
would venture to hold such opinions as these,—or, holding them, 
to avow them? Puseyism, indeed, they will assail, but who among 
them will attack that which gave Puseyism its vantage-ground— 
the apostolical succession? We have yet to see the man, of the 
present generation, bold enough for this. 

Consistently, too, with his earnest truthfulness of character, Dr. 
Arnold was no party-man, either in church or state. Although his 
sympathies were always with the people and his votes were gene- 
rally given to the whigs, neither of the great rival parties of the 
day could claim him as their own, and both regarded him as a 
“crotchety” man, full of notions of his own, and entirely too stiff 
to be useful in a day of strife. ‘If I had two necks,” says he, “I 
should think that I had a very good chance of being hanged by 
both sides.” 


“Be of one party to the death, and that is Curist’s; but abhor 
every other: abhor it, that is, as a thing to which to join yourselves ; 
for every party is mixed up of good and evil, of truth and falsehood ; 
and in joining it, therefore, you join with the one as well as the other. 
If circumstances should occur which oblige you practically to act with 
any one party, join it with a sad and reluctant heart; for it is in Christ’s 
cause only that we can act with heart and soul, as well as patiently 
and triumphantly suffer. Do this amidst reproach, and suspicion, and 
cold friendship, and zealous enmity; for this is the portion of those 
who seek to follow their Master and him only. Do it, although your 
foes be of your own household ; those whom nature, or habit, or choice, 
had once bound to you most closely. And then you will understand 
how, even now, there is a daily cross to be taken up by those who 
seek not to praise men, but God; yet you will learn no less, how that 
cross, meekly and firmly borne, whether it be the cross of men’s ill 
opinion from without, or of our own evil nature struggled against within, 
is now, as ever, peace, and wisdom, and sanctification, and redemption, 
through Him who first bore it.”—-Sermons, vol. iii, p. 263. 
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It is clear, then, that he opposed the spirit of party, not from any 
fear of the embarrassments into which it might lead him,—for his 
earnest resistance cost him greater sacrifices than yielding would 
have done,—but because he hated it, as the foe of truth and good. 
But while he: sedulously kept himself free from all entangling 
political alliances, there was no concealment of his real political 
opinions; all England knew him as the great enemy of toryism. His 
political doctrines might be summed up in one word—proeress. “It 
boots not to look back,” said he,—“ Forward, forward, forward, should 
ever be our motto.” He had cast off utterly that prejudice of anti- 
quity which binds so many strong minds as with fetters of iron. And 
well he might, for this prejudice has cost mankind more wretched- 
ness and suffering, and has hindered the progress of right, and truth, 
and happiness, more, perhaps, than all other causes put together. 
It is true that a just respect for antiquity finds support in the best 
principles of our nature. It is just, to a certain extent, that we 
should regard that which has triumphed over time, as containing 
within itself the seeds of immortality. But there is a limit to the 
application of this just reverence, beyond which it becomes a blind- 
ing prejudice. ‘To the man who has gone beyond this limit, hoary 
error is more venerable than recent truth. He would rather err 
with former ages than be right with the present. Such a man is 
your thorough conservative,—a man who would rather dwell in 
the old tottering edifice until the winds batter it down about his 
ears, than live in peace and comfort under one built on new-fangled 
principles of political architecture. In religion, he thinks that 
the old times were better than the present; and, although the 
church, with all her faults, is purer and more energetic now than 
she has been at any former period in the history of Christianity, he is 
perpetually groaning over departures from old standards, and pre- 
dicting that the love of change will one day sweep off all that is 
lovely and of good report from the face of the earth. The spirit 
of progress is not in him. His face is not turned toward the future 
in hope, but toward the past in sadness. Instead of the true, this 
man loves the old; and change, of whatever sort, he resists, simply 
because it 7s change. This spirit—the spirit of ‘letting well enough 
alone”—Dr. Arnold considered to be, next to priestcraft, the great- 
est evil with which mankind have been afflicted. ‘‘ Conservatism,” 
in his mouth, “ was not merely the watchword of an English party, 
but the symbol of an evil against which his whole public life was 
one continued struggle, and which he dreaded in his own heart not 
less than in the institutions of his country.”* ‘I have prayed that, 


* Life, vol. i, p. 181. 
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with God’s blessing, no excesses of popular wickedness, though I 
should be myself, as I expect, the victim of them; no temporary 
evils produced by revolution, shall ever make me forget the wick- 
edness of toryism,—of that spirit which has, throughout the long 
experience of all history, continually thwarted the cause of God 
and goodness.” ‘The following passages are as pregnant with 
wisdom as they are alive with earnestness :— 





‘It seems to me that the real parties in human nature are the con- 
servatives and the advancers; those who look to the past or present, 
and those who look to the future, whether knowingly and deliberately, 
or by an instinct of their nature, indolent in one case and restless in 
the other, which they themselves do not analyze. Thus, conservatism 
may sometimes be ultra democracy, sometimes aristocracy, as in the 
civil wars of Rome, or in the English constitution now; and the advance 
may be sometimes despotism, sometimes aristocracy, but always keep- 
ing its essential character of advance, of taking off bonds, removing 
prejudices, altering what is existing. ‘The advance in its perfect form 
is Christianity, and in a corrupted world must always be the true prin- 
ciple, although it has in many instances been so clogged with evil of 
various kinds, that the conservative principle, though essentially false 
since man fell into sin, has yet commended itself to good men while 
they looked on the history of mankind only partially, and did not con- 
sider it as a whole..... I myself am conservative in all my instincts, 
and am only otherwise by an effort of my reason or principle, as one 
overcomes all one’s other bad propensities. I think conservatism far 
worse than toryism, if by toryism be meant a fondness for monarchical 
or even despotic government: for despotism may often further the 
advance of a nation, and a good dictatorship may be a very excellent 
thing, as I believe of Louis Philippe’s government at this moment, 
thinking Guizot to be a great and good man who is looking steadily 
forward : but conservatism always looks backward and never forward, 
and therefore, under whatever form of government, I think it the 
enemy of all good.”—Life, vol. i, p. 396, vol. ii, p. 19. 


One other lesson the Life of Dr. Arnold teaches with great em- 
phasis, namely, that the man who devotes himself earnestly to the 
good of his race, and pursues a straightforward course of truthful 
honesty, will, in the long run, however he may be slandered and 
proscribed for atime, reap the surest reward, not merely in the 
conscious gladness which the fearless performance of duty always 
brings with it, but in the applause of all whose good opinion is 
worth possessing. In his lifetime he was opposed and suspected 
by men of every party: high-churchmen denounced him as a lati- 
tudinarian and a rationalist; low-churchmen as leaning toward 
Rome; the tories deemed hima restless and unprincipled Jacobin ; 
and the liberals as a stern and unbending church-and-state man ; 
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and even his friends, for many years, considered his course as 
rash, ill-considered, and imprudent. Yet, one by one, the very 
measures which, when he first broached them, startled all men by 
their unspeakable boldness, took their place as accomplished 
facts ; one by one his adversaries fell off; and at last, even before 
he died, he came to be looked up to, by the people of England, 
as a great leader in the cause of truth and freedom. And now 
that he is gone, a universal chorus of praise and admiration of 
his virtues rises up from men of all opinions; and all sects are 
uniting their contributions to erect a fitting memorial over his 
grave. 

There are many of Dr. Arnold’s opinions with which we have 
no sympathy. His theory of a “ Christian state” we consider to 
be the fond dream of a noble mind ; and have not thought it neces- 
sary to give any detail of it in this article. But of the spread of 
his writings we entertain no fear: for the diffusion of his spirit we 
pray most ardently and earnestly. On a fitting occasion we hope 
hereafter to give a more extended notice to some of the works 
placed at the head of this article, especially of the History of Rome 
and the Lectures on Modern History: in the mean time we advise 
our readers to read the Life, assured, if they do this, that they 
will need no urging to become familiar with all the works of 
Tuomas ARNOLD. 3 

Carlisle, February 1, 1846. 





Art. VII—1. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Second 
Edition, from the third London Edition, greatly amended by the 
Author, and an Introduction by Rev. Greorce B. Cueever, 
D. D. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 

2. Explanations: a Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation.” By the Author of that Work. New-York : 
Wiley & Putnam. 1846. 


Tue first of these books contains an ingenious attempt to explain 
the formation of the world, and the production of the creatures 
which inhabit it, by the operation of mechanical and chemical 
laws ; and ends with the logical consequences of such an hypothe- 
sis, a material psychology, and a sensual theory of morals. The 
author endeavors to mask his atheism by professing to admit God 
as the creator and legislator of the primordial matter, but denies 
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him any direct agency in the subsequent work of creation, and in 
the government of mundane affairs. His Sequel is an elaborate 
but unsuccessful defense of his system of nature against the assaults 
of his reviewers, and a protest against the competency of the sci- 
entific class to decide upon the truth of speculations founded upon 
scientific data. 

The author informs us that he “has thought that the time was 
come for attempting to weave a great generalization out of the 
[physical] truths already established, or likely soon to be so.” Now 
we shall be the last to deny that many truths do still lie concealed 
in the domains of science; but what, we would ask, does this 
writer know of these hidden truths, that he requires us 1o yield our 
assent to a bold induction from them—an induction which banishes 
God from his own universe, makes man an electro-chemical ma- 
chine, annihilates all moral distinctions, and destroys the most con- 
solatory of human hopes? Coming truths do indeed often cast their 
shadows a long distance before them ; but the shadows are almost 
always so ill-defined, that we can form no safe judgment of the 
nature of the realities which produce them. No man, whose intel- 
lect has been trained in the severe school of the inductive method, 
would dare to use them either as the warp or woof of a “great 
generalization.” Established truths are solid and unyielding ; they 
have form, consistency, and cohesiveness, and cannot be stretched 
and mutilated to suit the Procrustean bed of any and every hypo- 
thesis. But fancied truths are elastic and pliable as the imagina- 
tion which conceives them ; they can be compressed or expanded 
to arly required dimensions, and distorted to any desirable shape. 
They are like venal oracles, whose responses never fail to conform 
to the wishes of him who consults them. A generalization, in 
whose texture such accommodating materials are combined with 
established truths, like a web in which warp of iron is filled with 
woof of gossamer, must fall to pieces with the slightest shock. 
Yet just such a web has our author woven, from beginning to end. 


With a scope so unlimited, the author ought at least to have con- 
structed a system logically consistent in all its parts. But he has 
not done this. His materialism is indeed consistent with itself 
throughout; but on this trunk of materialism he has ingrafted 
branches from a stock of a different order, which can draw no life 
from its root, and which wither and die when fed by its poisonous 
sap. The wholesome fruits of the tree of life ripen not upon the ~ 
fell Cicuta. He has mingled together incompatible doctrines, and 
vainly sought, by an alchemy peculiarly his own, to fuse them into 
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a unity of precious gold. Systems of belief the most heterogene- 
ous and contradictory, which never looked each other in the face 
except in deadly hostility, are huddled together, cheek by jowl, in 
his book, as if by proximity alone they could be made to shake 
hands, and forget all past animosities. He professes much reve- 
rence for a sort of Deity, to whom he acknowledges no allegiance, 
and owes no duty; and from whom he expects no protection, 
hopes no reward, and fears no punishment. He pretends to believe 
the Bible; and yet discards its light, stultifies its revelations, 
and builds up a scheme of nature which is abhorrent to its teach- 
ings. He honors man; yet claims a pair of monkeys as his pro- 
genitors. He loves virtue ; yet offers no inducement to practice it, 
except present gratification or tranquillity. He hates vice; yet can 
perceive no other than organic differences between the vicious and 
the virtuous. He explains creation without a creator, the origin 
of organic life from the forces of inorganic matter, and the sponta- 
neous transmutation of species by a law of universal development; 
yet sees evidences of design in creation, and believes in final causes. 
He talks about God as a supreme cause; yet admits no efficient 
cause but law, and no basis of law but matter. He alledges that 
mind and electricity are identical, that the brain is a galvanic bat- 
tery, and that all mental phenomena depend on certain conditions 
of matter; yet he imagines it possible that something may be in 
reserve for man “behind the screen of nature.” He admits that 
God is ever present in all things; yet thinks that it would be a 
wearisome task for him “to be constantly moving from one sphere 
to another, to form and plant the various species which may be 
required in each situation at particular times.” He denies that 
God exercises “‘an immediately superintending power over the 
mundane economy;” yet feels assured that “ benevolence is a lead- 
ing principle of the divine Mind.” He seems to suppose that the 
most rational conception which we can form of God is that of a 
being who reposes “in silent contemplation of his works, unof- 
fended by evil, pitiless of suffering, satisfied with one eternal round 
of such doings as we see exemplified upon earth ;” and then shrink- 
ing back, as if by a revulsion of his better nature, from the isolated 
sternness of so chilling an idea, which he confesses that the ma- 
jority of mankind can never be persuaded to believe, he recognizes 
“moral emotions and doings as a means of rising to and commun- 
ing with God.” 

When Geoffroy St. Hilaire promulged his Theory of Analogues,* 


* See Whewell’s History of Inductive Sciences, vol. iii, p. 457. 
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to which, by the way, our author is largely indebted, he said, ‘‘1I 
take care not to ascribe to God any intention.” He proposed to 
study the structure and functions of animals in their resemblances 
to other organizations, by which they are gradually derived from 
the original type, and without any reference to final causes. And 
when Cuvier speaks of the consistency of the organs with the part 
which the animal has to play in nature, Geoffroy replies, ‘“‘ I know 
nothing of animals which have to play a part in nature.”* This 
was honest and bold. The French naturalist saw the logical 
results of his theory, and did not shrink from avowing them. He 
had at least the merit of consistency. But the author of the Ves- 
tiges, fearful that his conclusions may alarm his readers, drags in 
his passive Deity, whenever he wishes to close a chapter with an 
eloquent flourish, or to lull the apprehensions which weak minds, 
forsooth, may feel, at the startling nature of certain hypotheses, 
founded on assumptions of unusual hardihood. With all the beauty 
and apparent sincerity of these passages, we are unable to divest 
them of a literal meaning somewhat like the following :—“ Be not 
alarmed, neophyte of nature’s mysteries; the dose is quite harm- 
less. Swallow it, and make no wry faces. Behold what copious 
draughts I myself have taken, and yet mark what a healthful theist 
I am, and how pious aman!” This writer is not the first of his 
school who has commended to the unwary a poisoned cup with a 
honeyed brim. It has been an approved artifice of atheistic stra- 
tegy ever since Epicurus set the example. A stronghold, impreg- 
nable to assault, may be taken by mining; and the author’s admis- 
sions in regard to a Deity are put forth with no other aim than to 
mask his subterranean approaches to the citadel of his reader’s 
faith. If he can convince men that God’s part of the work of cre- 
ation terminated with the single act of calling matter and its laws 
into being, he knows, or ought to know, that then their minds will 
have been brought to a point from which there is but a hair’s 
breadth to atheism on one side, and material pantheism on the 
other. It is not more difficult to conceive uncreated matter than 
uncreated spirit. Why then should God exist for no purpose but 
to cause the existence of that which could have existed eternally 
as easily as himself? ‘There is then no God, or matter is God. 
By a similar step the atheism of Anaximander was a natural offshoot 
from the dualism of Thales. The founder of the Ionic school 
assumed an uncreated Intelligence and uncreated matter. His . 
disciple repudiated the notion of God, as unnecessary to an expla- 


* See Whewell’s History of Inductive Sciences, vol. iii, pp. 461, 462. 
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nation of the world, and proceeded to frame a cosmology purely 
material.* 

But while this writer’s admissions of God, revelation, and final 
causes, may gain him a courteous reception and a gracious audi- 
ence with many who would shut their doors in his face if he ap- 
peared in his real character, they at the same time expose him to 
a mode of attack from which he might have escaped by imitating 
the honesty of Geoffroy. He presents an unprotected flank to the 
entire battery of arguments which can be drawn from the Bible, 
and from the existence of an Intelligent Cause and a Benevolent 
Contriver ;—a battery which can sweep off his array at the first 
discharge. We shall, however, leave the weapons of the theolo- 


gical armory for the use of the doctors of divinity, and especially © 


of Dr. Cheever, whose Introduction to this book proves that he can 
wield them well. But that class of men, to whose minds Dr. 
Cheever’s arguments would address themselves with decisive 
force, is not the class to which the book will do serious mischief. 
There is another, and, we fear, a more numerous class, whose faith 
in divine revelation is not settled and firm, and who will conclude, 
that if the author has erected his edifice on the truths of nature, 
we may well hesitate to believe the Bible, for nature and the Bible 
tell different stories. Both cannot be true, and nature cannot be 
false. ‘The writer has also displayed great ingenuity in arranging 
the proofs of his materialism, and has made out a case, which, on 
the surface, looks extremely plausible. His book is well calculated 
to bewilder even right-minded persons, who have not enough of 
scientific knowledge to expose its assumptions, and detect its falla- 
cies. It becomes necessary, therefore, to meet him on his own 
ground, and to show that though nature cannot be false, she may 
find, and has found, a false interpreter. It is not our purpose, 
however, to follow out the details of his argument, for this would 
require a volume larger than his own. Nor is this necessary ; for 
the whole entablature of his scheme of nature rests upon three 
columns, and if we can remove the pedestals of these, the super- 
structure will tumble about his ears. The supports of his grand 
law-creation are three hypotheses, which we may call his cos- 
mogony, zoogony, and zoonomy; or, in more popular terms, his 
nebular hypothesis, his hypothesis of the origin of organic life by 
spontaneous generation, and his hypothesis of the gradual develop- 
ment of the various species of plants and animals by the transmu- 
tation of the lower into the higher. 

Before entering upon the discussion of these points, we beg the 


* History of Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 101-103. 
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reader to recollect that the case is one in which the onus proband: 
rests upon the party that brings it into court. He must produce 
his witnesses and his stone records, prove his facts, and make out 
his hypothesis, not as possibly true, but as true, or at least proba- 
bly true. We are not required, as counsel for the defense, to prove 
anything whatever. If we can satisfy the jury that his witnesses 
have given false testimony, and that he has put erroneous construc- 
tions upon the language of the documents admitted in evidence, in 
matters of vital importance to his case, his hypothesis falls to the 
ground, and we claim a verdict in our favor. Let us now examine 
the three main points on which the decision of the question depends. 
1. Cosmogony. The primordial matter was ‘a universal fire- 
mist,” which, by some change in the condition of its heat, separated 
into nebule. A nucleus, formed at or near the centre of a nebula, 
was the next step toward the integration of these fiery infinitesi- 
mals into a system with a single sun, while two or three nuclei in 
the same nebula would result in a binary or ternary system. Our 
solar system is a type of the others, and a dynamical theory of its 
development will explain the formation of all. A nucleus, then, 
being formed at the point which is now the sun’s centre, the nebu- 
lous matter flowed toward it in obedience to the law of gravitation, 
and the confluence of opposing currents produced a rotatory motion. 
The velocity of rotation was accelerated as the radius of the con- 
tracting mass diminished, and the increasing centrifugal force flat- 
tened the revolving spheroid, till the equatorial parts began to solidify 
by refrigeration into a crust, which the continued contraction of 
the interior fluid at length detached from its mass. This ring, not 
being of uniform structure, was next broken into several fragments, 
the largest of which attracted the rest to itself, and taking the 
spherical form, revolved around the central mass with a velocity 
equal to the rotation of that mass at the moment of its detachment. 
By these throes of parturition the planet Uranus became the eldest 
born of our nebulous mother, and after a similar gestation, it in 
turn gave birth to satellites. In like manner the central body threw 
off Saturn, Jupiter, and the younger children of the family in suc- 
cession. But by some mishap the fragments of the ring between 
Mars and Jupiter, instead of collecting, as was intended, into a 
goodly member of the fraternity, gathered into four dwarfs ;* thus 
illustrating, on a large scale, the mystery of fissiparous reproduction. 
Having given birth to Mercury, the spoiled child of his mother, the old 
lady settled down into a quiet and careful matron, keeping good order 
1n her household, and dispensing her bounties to all her offspring. 


* Five, if we include the new planet. 
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It will be perceived that this is not the nebular hypothesis of 
Herschel and La Place. The author has indeed attempted to 
draw an outline of that hypothesis, but he has presented it in a 
loose and unguarded manner, with certain appendages which lead 
us to question the profundity of his knowledge of mechanical forces, 
and to challenge his capacity as an expounder of nature’s jurispru- 
dence. The following extract will inform our readers what is the 
nebular hypothesis which La Place reduced to form. It is from 
the pen of Whewell. 

“La Place conjectures that-in the original condition of the solar 
system the sun revolved upon his axis, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere which, in virtue of an excessive heat, extended far beyond 
the orbits of all the planets, the planets as yet having no existence. 
The heat gradually diminished, and as the solar atmosphere con- 
tracted by cooling, the rapidity of its rotation increased by the laws 
of rotatory motion, and an exterior zone of vapor was detached 
from the rest, the central attraction being no longer able to over- 
come the increased centrifugal force. This zone of vapor might 
in some cases retain its form, as we see it in Saturn’s ring; but 
more usually the ring of vapor would break into several masses, 
and these would generally coalesce into one mass, which would 
revolve about the sun. Such portions of the solar atmosphere, 
abandoned successively at different distances, would form planets 
in the state of vapor. These planets, it appears from mechanical 
considerations, would have each its rotatory motion, and, as the 
cooling of the vapor still went on, would each produce a planet, 
which might have satellites and rings, formed from the planet in 
the same manner as the planets were formed from the atmosphere 
of the sun.”* 

There are serious objections to the hypothesis, even in the mo- 
dest form in which it is here presented. An hypothesis is worth- 
less, unless it will give a consistent explanation of the associated 
facts. This hypothesis will account for many facts in the solar 
system, but not for the inclinations of the axes of rotation io the 
planes of revolution, nor for the retrograde motions of the satellites 
of Uranus, nor for the superior density of Uranus to that of Saturn, 
nor for the rotatory motions of Jupiter and Saturn being more rapid 
than those of the smaller and denser planets, nor for the existence 
and anomalous motions of comets, nor for the great inclination of 
some of the planetary orbits to the plane of the sun’s equator. The 
law of inertia requires that the direction of the sun’s axis should 
remain the same, from the commencement of its rotation to the 


* Third Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 143, 144. 
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present time; and the law of centrifugal force requires that the 
great circle of each detached ring sliould lie in the plane of the 
sun’s equator. There is another objection, which seems to us to 
be still more fatal. The moons of Jupiter and the earth turn upon 
their axes in the same time that they revolve round their primaries. 
But the hypothesis requires that satellites, thrown off as rings of 
vapor, should follow the same law as their primaries, and increase 
the velocity of their rotation as they condensed into the solid state. 
These objections, to the most defensible form of which the hypo- 
thesis is susceptible, ought certainly to prevent its being taken as 
the basis of a system of reasoning in favor of a universal creative law. 

Let us next examine that bolder phase of the hypothesis which 
our author has presented in his book. In his solicitude to dispense 
with the agency of God, he goes back three steps behind the start- 
ing point of La Place, and, by so doing, proposes a problem which 
he not only fails to solve, but which is absolutely insolvable. The 
problem of La Place may be enunciated thus: Given a solar nu- 
cleus with a nebulous atmosphere rotating on an axis, to demon- 
strate the possibility of forming a system of planets and satellites 
by dynamical laws. The following is our author’s problem : Mat- 
ter expanded by heat so as to fili space, and the laws of matter 
given, to develop the bodies of the universe. The data of La Place 
leave room for the personal agency of God; our author leaves him 
nothing to do but to sit still and look on. La Place solved his 
problem; yet he called his hypothesis a conjecture, and published 
it with great diffidence, as possibly, rather than probably, true. 
Our author signally fails in his solution, yet takes his hypothesis 
as a fact on which to build his subsequent reasonings,—the corner- 
stone of his “ great generalization.” We say this advisedly, though 
he denies, in his “ Explanations,” that the overthrow of the nebular 
hypothesis can weaken, in the least, his subsequent argument in 
favor of a universal creative law. He has the hardihood to say 
this, when it is obvious to the most superficial reader that he has 
made the fact of the creation of the solar system by law—a fact 
which he attempts to prove in no other way than by assuming the 
truth of the nebular hypothesis—the basis of an argument @ fortiori 
on which he rings the changes through the remainder of his book. 
If the hypothesis is immaterial to his purpose, why does he invoke 
its aid in the establishment of conclusions which could be esta- 
blished just as well without it? The reader can judge what use 
he makes of it from the following extracts :— 


““We have seen powerful evidence, that the construction of this 
globe and its associates, and inferentially that of all the other globes 
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of space, was the result, not of any immediate or personal exertion on 
the part of the Deity, but of natural laws which are expressions of his 
will. What is to hinder our supposing that the organic creation is also 
the result of natural laws, which are in like manner an expression of 
his will? More than this, the fact of the cosmical arrangements being 
an effect of natural law, ts a powerful argument for the organic arrange- 
ments being so likewise ; for how can we suppose that the august Being 
who brought all these countless worlds into form by the simple esta- 
blishment of a natural principle flowing from his mind, was to interfere 
personally and specially on every occasion when a new shell-fish or 
reptile was to be ushered into existence on one of these worlds ? Surely 
this idea is too ridiculous to be for a moment entertained.” 

“We see that matter has originally been diffused in one mass, of 
which the spheres are portions. Consequently inorganic matter must 
be presumed to be everywhere the same, although probably with dif- 
ferences in the proportions of ingredients in different globes, and also 
some differences of conditions. Out of a certain number of the elements 
of inorganic matter are composed organic bodies, both vegetable and 
animal ; such must be the rule in Jupiter and Sirius, as itis here. We 
therefore are all but certain that herbaceous and ligneus fibre, that 
flesh and blood, are the constituents of the organic beings of all those 
spheres which are as yet seats of life.” 

**As one set of laws produced all orbs, and their motions, and geog- 
nostic arrangements, so one set of laws overspread them all with life. 
The whole productive or creative arrangements are therefore in perfect 
unity.” — Vestiges, pp. 116, 122, 123. 


Through such flights of adventurous speculation does this writer 
soar, upborne by his elastic hypothesis. Remove the buoyant 
medium which sustains him, and he will fall, flapping his useless 
wings like a bird in a vacuum. Let us see whether or not this 
can be done. ' 

The first step in our author’s cosmogony is to break up the 
universally diffused and intensely heated vapor (which he takes 
as his starting point) into distinct nebule. He says that “the 
formation of systems out of this matter implies a change of some 
kind with regard to the condition of the heat.”’ What change, we 
ask; and by what law? Radiation is impossible; for the incan- 
descent vapor fills space. Conduction is impossible; for the vapor 
is in equilibrium, and, of course, has a uniform temperature. It 
cannot become latent; for that would imply an increase in the 
capacity of the vapor for heat ; and it is well known to everybody, 
except the author, that this is an effect of expansion, and not of 
contraction. It cannot disappear by chemical action; for chemical 
processes which increase the density of bodies, increase their tem- 
perature also, and the new supply of free heat could not be got rid 
of. It is amusing to see how jauntily he trips along over this dif- 
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ficulty, as if it were but a pebble in his path; when toa well-trained 
and logical mind it would be an impassable barrier to further pro- 
gress. ‘‘ We donot know enough of the laws of heat to enable us 
to surmise how the necessary change in this respect was brought 
about, but we can trace some of the steps and consequences of the 
process.” This is what we call leaping the fence instead of open- 
ing the gate. 

In the next place, granting him a nebula, how is a nucleus to be 
formed in it? Here again he cuts the knot which he cannot untie. 
“*Of nebulous matter, in its original state, we know too little to enable 
us to suggest how nuclei should be established in it. But sup- 
posing that from a peculiarity in its constitution nuclei are formed,” 
then all becomes easy : gravitation will dothe rest. He admits that 
he knows: no law by which a nucleus could be formed in a nebula ; 
and then presumes that it was formed: we alledge that we know 
no law by which a nucleus could be formed ; and therefore presume 
that it was not formed. Let the reader choose between the two 
presumptions. Even Epicurus, who carried out materialism to a 
greater extent than any man has ever done since, if we except the 
author of the Vestiges, saw that a nucleus could not be formed 
by the atomic theory of Democritus, and was compelled to ascribe 
to his atoms two species of innate motion, one oblique to the other, 
by which their contact, and the nucleus of a future world, became 
possible.* But this writer, with his nebulous fluid in so highly 
elastic a state that it is millions of times rarer than atmospheric 
air, not in motion, but in equilibrium, imagines that he can establish 
a nucleus by some law which he cannot imagine! 

Let us now grant him his nucleus, and see with what facility he 
will set his nebulous sphere a whirling. ‘It is a well-known law 
in physics, that when fluid matter collects toward or meets in a 
centre, it establishes a rotary motion.” We tell him that there is 
no such law in physics, nor any law by which matter impelled or 
attracted by a single force can be made to move in any other than 
right lines. Nothing less than two forces can produce curvilinear 
motion, and equal forces in opposite directions neutralize each 
other. In his Explanations the author admits this as an “‘ abstract 
truth,” but contends that no actual confluence corresponds to it. 
If this is an abstract truth, what becomes of his “‘ well-known law 
in physics?” What is an abstract truth in physics but the expres- 
sion of a physical law? He is constructing a system by law, and 
gives no reason why the matter on which he operates disobeys law. 
We are aware that the elder Herschel suggested the possibility 


* History of Philosophy, vol. i, p. 150. 
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of a confluence of nebulous matter producing rotary motion; but 
he did not justify the suggestion by explaining the mode. The 
discovertes of this truly great man have gained him immortal honor, 
and added much to human knowledge ; but his speculations have 
never commanded the assent of scientific men, and we cannot per- 
mit his unsupported conjecture to overthrow a fundamental law of 
motion. The author, in his Sequel, cites Professor Nichol, an 
eloquent advocate of the nebular hypothesis, as authority that “‘it is 
barely possible that such a flow of matter from opposite sides could 
be so nicely balanced in any case, that the opposite momenta or 
floods would neutralize each other, and produce a condition of rest.” 
We bow to truth, but not to authority ; and the truth is, that such 
opposing momenta could not but neutralize each other, unless some 
disturbing force turned them aside from the attracting centre. 
Neither Dr. Nichol nor the author of the Vestiges has attempted 
to show how such a disturbing force could be generated. .Their 
difficulty is rendered vastly more formidable by the fact that the 
rows of converging particles are nct confined to one plane, but 
move in every possible radius of the nebulous sphere. Even if 
the opposing forces in one plane should happen to produce a small 
resultant in any direction, those of another plane would be just 
as likely to produce a resultant in another direction; and if any 
rotation were established, it would be the effect of a composition 
of an infinite number of partial and conflicting resultants, each of 
which must be very small, into a final resultant which must be 
much smaller. Do these writers consider that such an infinitesimal 
force as this will not answer the demands of their hypothesis? Do 
they reflect that they must account for the production of the entire 
quantity of motion now existing in the solar system? Whatever 
the author of the Vestiges may think, the contraction of the ne- 
bulous mass, after its rotation was established, could generate no 
motion at all. The shrinking of the revolving nebula would ac- 
celerate the velocity of its rotation, because the different parts 
would thereby rotate in smaller circles, and the superior momentum 
of the outer portions would be distributed throughout the entire 
mass, but the momentum of the whole system would remain for 
ever the same. « All this is so plain to those who have any clear 
conception of the relations of force and motion, that nothing more 
need be said about it. The writer’s scheme for producing the rota- 
tion of his nebula, reveals his ignorance of the first principles of 
mechanics ; and we advise him to study the laws of nature, by the 
rigorous methods of analysis, before he again ventures to set him- 


self up as their expounder. 
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The author refers to the whirlwind, whirlpool, and funnel vortex, 
as minor results of: that ‘‘ well-known law in physics” which, in 
his Sequel, he admits to be in conflict with “‘ abstract truth,” and 
therefore no law at all. As he again calls in the same phenomena 
to aid him in his Explanations, we will show that these vortices 
are established by conditions which do not and cannot exist in a 
nebula. It may be stated, as a preliminary remark, that in each 
of the examples referred to, there is a partial displacement of the 
fluid at the points of convergence, while in a nebula the fluid con- 
verges toward a point of superior density. An eddy, or whirlpool, 
in water, is the effect of two forces, the momentum of a current 
and gravity, acting in different directions. When water flows past 
an obstruction which narrows its channel, it communicates motion 
to the contiguous fluid below the obstruction, and by thus drawing 
it away, causes a depression of the surface below the general level 
of the stream. Gravity then causes a reflex current to restore the 
equilibrium ; and a rotation about the point of greatest depression 
is the result of the joint action of the two forces. Similar eddies 
are formed by wind on the leeward side of buildings which obstruct 
its motion. Can the author find any force in his nebula to give a 
lateral direction to the converging fluid ? 

A whirlwind is produced somewhat differently. In consequence 
of local heat, a column of air becomes rarefied, and ascends; or, as 
Dr. Hare suggests,* an electrified current of air counteracts, within 
its sphere, the pressure of the atmosphere, and ascends in obedience 
to its elastic force, while a horizontal conflux of the surrounding 
air, in obedience to pressure, takes place toward the rarefied column 
to restore the equilibrium. The rotary motion is caused by a force 
which gives to the horizontal currents a direction oblique to the 
axis of the rarefied column. This disturbance is an effect of the 
diurnal motion of the earth and its atmosphere. It is well known 
that the momentum of the air, due to the earth’s rotation, is greater 
as the latitude is less. Therefore the aerial currents from the 

direction of the equator would be carried forward a little to the 
east of the rarefied axis; and those from the direction of the 
pole would incline as far to the west. The result would be a 
gyratory movement from right to left in north latitudes, and from 
left to right in south latitudes: and these are the actual directions 
of the rotation of whirlwinds in the two hemispheres, as numerous 
observations have abundantly proved. We aver that no cause of 
a tangential force like this can be shown to have existed in a 
primeval nebula. 


* Transactions of the Am. Phil. Soc., vol. v, New Series, p. 347. 
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The vortex in a funnel is not caused by the confluence of the 
liquid toward the orifice, but by inequalities in the surface of the 
vessel; or, more commonly, by a horizontal rotation of the liquid, 
established in the funnel by the act of filling it. If we stop the 
orifice, and pour in the liquid obliquely, we shall perceive a gyratory 
motion, though there is, of course, no determination of the liquid 
toward a point; and if we immediately open the orifice, the gyra- 
tion will be accelerated by the combined influence of gravity and 
the previously established horizontal momentum, until the centri- 
fugal force displaces the liquid about the axis of the funnel, and a 
vortex is formed. But if the funnel be symmetrical, its surface 
smooth, its axis vertical, and its orifice closed till the agitations 
caused by filling have entirely ceased, no vortex nor any tendency 
to rotation will be perceived, however frequently we repeat the ex- 
periment. With these precautions, the equilibrium of the liquid 
in the funnel is as perfect as it is in the nebulous vapor before 
the process of condensation commences ; and gravity being the only 
moving force, no rotation can be established in either case. The 
author fails, therefore, in the third step of his law-creative process. 
He cannot establish a perpetual motion without the assistance of 
a power disconnected with his machinery, and independent of it. 
His' cosmological problem is unsolved, and insolvable ; and the 
very hook of his chain of reasoning is broken, and will not sustain 
a single link. 

We have thus followed our author down to that condition of his 
nebula which La Place assumes as his starting point—a nebulous 
atmosphere, with a solar nucleus, rotating upon an axis. Let us 
next examine his contrivance for detaching aring. La Place sup- 
poses the ring to have been thrown off in the state of vapor by the 
centrifugal force. Our author supposes that the equatorial parts 
of the oblate nebula solidified by refrigeration, and that the subse- 
quent contraction of the fluid mass caused a separation from the 
“solidifying crust.” His meaning can be nothing but this, that 
the cohesion of the crust aided the centrifugal force to resist the 
central attraction. There are two objections to this scheme, 
each of which is fatal to it. Ifthe mass of the sun were expanded 
uniformly, so as to fill the dimensions of the earth’s orbit, its matter 
would be many thousand times rarer than air; and if we imagine 
it expanded to the dimensions of the orbit of Uranus, the tenuity 
of its vapor, though expressible by numbers, would be inconceivable. 
The solidification of a crust to form the planetary rings would, 
therefore, be impossible. Secondly, the fragments of a solid ring 
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could not form, by agglomeration, a perfect spheroid like a planet, 
but an irregular angular mass. Much less could they form a 
spheroid capable of contracting so as to throw off a succession of 
secondary rings, as the elder planets must have done. 


Let us now glance at some of the subsidiary props with which 
our author attempts to support his hypothesis. He tells us that 
‘“‘the planets show a progressive increase of bulk, and diminution 
of density, from the one nearest to the sun to that which is most 
distant ;” and he argues that this is precisely what the hypothesis 
would lead us to expect. This is an instance of our author’s 
facility in bending facts to suit theory. Any astronomical liber 
primus will assure him that the density of Uranus is more than 
twice that of Saturn; and that his law of bulks, even if he amends 
the mistake of nature, and puts the four asteroids together, has four 
exceptions to four examples. If his statement of the facts would 
raise a presumption in favor of the hypothesis, the actual facts 
must make as strongly against it. The point of his weapon is 
therefore turned against his own bosom; but as he admits the 
objection in his Explanations, we will imagine that we see the 
upright thumbs of the spectators, and spare the disarmed 
gladiator. 

The author sees also in the ring of Saturn a powerful argument 
in favor of his hpyothesis. We will not stop to question whether 
a “‘ solidifying crust,” detached by the shrinking of the planet, could 
spread itself out to the breadth and thinness of the ring of Saturn ; 
but; after making a single remark, we will yield him all the foot- 
hold which the ring of Saturn will give him. This ring is an ex- 
ception to the ordinary working of his creative laws, and he was 
bound, as a matter of course, to give us a reason for so wide a 
deviation from an established rule. His explanation amounts to 
this: The rings which formed the planets and satellites broke up 
in consequence of inequalities in their structure; Saturn alone 
happened to throw off a pair of rings so uniform that they could 
not break up. Nowa man who knew something of the celestial 
mechanism has assured us that “inequalities are necessary to 
maintain the ring in its equilibrium about Saturn. For if it were 
perfectly similar in all its parts, the equilibrium would be troubled 
by the smallest force, such as the attraction of a comet or satellite; 
and the ring would finally be precipitated upon the body of Saturn.”* 


* La Place, Méchanique Céleste, vol. ii, p. 512. 
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Every person who understands the distinction between stable and 
unstable equilibrium will perceive at once that La Place is right, 
and the author of the Vestiges wrong. 

Another argument is drawn from the experiments of Plateau, an 
account of which is given in the Explanations. The Belgian 
professor succeeded in throwing off a ring from a globule of oil 
suspended in a mixture of alcohol and water, by means of a 
copper disc, which was first put into rapid rotation, and then sud- 
denly stopped. These experiments are interesting illustrations of 
molecular attraction and centrifugal force ; but they lend no aid to 
the nebular hypothesis. All the conditions under which the ring 
of oil is produced are different from those which could exist in a 
nebula. The oil, poured into the mixture, collected into a sphere, as 
was to be expected. If he had proved that the particles of oil, 
distributed throughout the mixture, could produce a revolving 
sphere by collecting at a common centre, he would have done 
something to the purpose. 

But the author places his chief reliance upon the appearances 
presented by different nebulz as seen with telescopes. ‘‘ Nebulous 
stars exist in every stage of concentration, down to that in which 
we see only a common star with a slight bur around it. It may 
be presumed that all these are but stages of a progress, just as if 
seeing a boy, a youth, a middle-aged man, and an old man together, 
we might presume that the whole were only variations of one being.” 
This is an example of reasoning by illustration—a method in which 
this writer delights, and which is well suited to his prolific imagi- 
nation. Let us try to answer him in kind. Suppose four human 
beings placed at different and unknown distances from our eyes. 
We see the gray hairs and wrinkles of the nearest, and we know 
that he is an old man. ‘The second cannot be distinguished from 
a middle-aged man; the third looks like a stripling; and the fourth 
like a small boy. But a telescope shows the wrinkles and gray 
hairs of the second; and a higher power reveals the same on the third. 
May we not reasonably suspect that a still more perfect instrument 
would prove that the supposed boy is also an old man? Now 
every improvement in the telescope enables us to resolve nebule, 
before unresolved, into clusters of stars. May we not, then, begin 
to suspect—nay, even to form a strong presumption—that they 
are all resolvable? May we not safely conclude that they are not 
embryotic worlds at all, but veterans, full of years and strength, 
called into existence in the beginning, when “‘God created the 
heavens and the earth?” Our author, in his Sequel, clings to 
the unresolved nebule with a tenacity which shows how well he 
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loves his hypothesis, and how clearly he sees that it cannot survive 
them. As one after another disappears before the unrelenting 
sweep of Lord Rosse’s gigantic reflector, he grasps the few that 
are left, or which he hopes may be left, with the desperation of a 
drowning man. The fact is, this great telescope is making sad 
havoc among the old nebule on which the hypothesis of Herschel 
was based ; and it is possible that not one of them may survive its 
keen encounter, much less the most unsubstantial of them all, the 
nebular hypothesis. 

2. Zoogony. The author next draws a rapid outline of the 
geological history of our planet, and summons the fossil relics of 
nature’s ancient charnel-house to prove a general progress in 
vegetable and animal life from simple to complex forms. Our 
limits forbid us to give this part of the book more than a passing 
glance; and we waive the discussion of it with less reluctance 
because a scientific protest against it, drawn up by the hand of a 
master, has already been placed upon record. A writer,* ‘whose 
foot is on his native hills” in geological questions, has shown that 
the author of the Vestiges is not only incompetent to translate 
the hieroglyphics of nature’s fossil archives ; but that he plays the 
interpolator with the translations of men who are competent, by 
foisting in spurious passages which corrupt the genuine meaning 
of the text. But whatever may be the author’s qualifications for 
the work which he has undertaken, it is obvious to all who have 
kept themselves informed of the progress of fossil discovery, that 
the time for generalization has not yet arrived. The scale of ani- 
mated nature formed to-day, will require a new adjustment to- 
morrow ; for the labors of geologists are constantly revealing new 
proofs of the antiquity of some of the higher forms of the vertebrata. 
A few years since, the discovery of the footmarks of birds in the 
new red sandstone was received with strong distrust. Geologists 
were slow to believe that the genealogy of these creatures extended 
back to so remote an era, because none of their remains had yet 
been found in those ancient strata. But the industry of Hitchcock 
has already placed the fact beyond dispute or doubt; and men are 
hardly recovered from their surprise at so unexpected a revelation, 
when it is announced that the vestiges of birds and reptiles have 
been discovered in the carboniferous series of Pennsylvania.t 
These facts are fatal to the hypothesis that “‘ species followed each 
other in an order at once of development and of time.” We might 
take our stand on the single fact, that the highest class but one of 


* Edinburgh Review for July, 1845. 
¢ Silliman’s Journal for April, 1845. 
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the vertebrata existed in the first geological series which was 
formed after the appearance of dry land above the surface of the 
primeval ocean, and challenge our author to explain the fact con- 
sistently with his hypothesis. He cannot do it, even with all the 
latitude which his theory of loops in the ascending line of develop- 
ment gave him in his third edition; nor with the far wider scope 
which that fortunate after-birth of his prolific imagination, his 
theory of stirpes, gives him in his Explanations. Besides, what 
proof have we that land mammifers did not exist at the age of the 
new red, or even in the carbonigenous era? Nota bone of the 
birds which left those footmarks in the soft sand upon the shore 
of the ancient sea has been exhumed; and mammals are not so 
much in the way of writing autobiographies upon the sea-beach as 
birds are. Dr. Hitchcock, referring to the effects of his discoveries, 
says :— 

“‘ And really this new field promises much fruit to geologists. 
It has already learned them to be cautious in asserting the non- 
existence of land animals from the absence‘of their remains in a 
formation. In the valley of the Connecticut, for instance, more 
than thirty species of such animals, some of them of giant size, 
have left no other certain evidence of their existence save their 
foot-prints and a few coprolites. And we can hardly believe that 
birds were the only vertebral animals that dwelt in that valley 
during the red sandstone period.”* 

But if we admit that part of the argument contained in the author’s 
geological and fossil history, which is intended to prove a general 
progress of animated beings during the formation of successive 
strata, we shall not narrow, in the least degree, the grounds of the 
defense of creation by a Creator. Nobody supposes that the 
supreme Being does not make use of means to accomplish his 
purposes, nor that time is a matter of the slightest consideration 
with him. He to whom “one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day,” might, beyond all question, have caused 
the earth to go through that series of changes which geology claims, 
and have peopled it with successive species of plants and animals, 
each adapted to the conditions in which it was placed, and each 
disappearing when the conditions were no longer favorable to its 
existence, or when more powerful and hostile species invaded its 
territories and usurped its dominion. Whatever conception this 
writer, ‘‘ who cannot separate nature from God himself,” may form 
of that being, it is less difficult for us to believe that “‘God created 
every living thing that moveth,” than that he elaborated a system of 


* Report on Ichnolithology, or Fossil Footmarks. 
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material laws by whose spontaneous action every living thing that 
moveth was gradually developed. And we confess our total in- 
ability to comprehend the condition of the mind of that man who 
could make the impious declaration, that the production of any 
living creature, however humble to the vulgar eye, “would have 
been a most paltry exercise of creative power.” If it were a paltry 
exercise of creative power to make a mollusk, would it have been 
a less paltry exercise of the infinite Intelligence, while framing a 
system of laws, to make the necessary arrangements by which a 
mollusk should appear at a particular time? But if the mollusk 
was not a part of the original conception in the legislative Will, its 
pers was entirely fortuitous, and the veil which covers the 
writer's atheism becomes transparent. 

Let us now examine that point in the author’s argument for which 
the geological history was intended to be so shaped as to prepare 
the mind of his reader, the origin of organic life. ‘The problem 
is to develop a living being from brute matter by the unassisted 
operation of the laws of this same brute matter. The agent which 
is to bear him triumphantly over the wide gulf which separates 
death from life, and vivify the senseless atoms at his bidding, is 
electricity—an agent which he informs us “is almost as metaphy- 
sical as ever mind was supposed to be.” Let us see how easily 
and logically he makes out his electro-creation. ‘The fundamental 
form of organic being is a globule, having a new globule forming 
within itself.” Globules have been produced in albumen by 
electricity; and the production of albumen by artificial means, 
the only step in the process wanting, though it has not yet been 
effected, ‘‘is known to be only a chemical process, the mode of 
which may be any day discovered in the laboratory.” The con- 
clusion is, that “the first step in the creation of life upon this planet 
was a chemico-electrical operation, by which simple germinal 
vesicles were produced.” The ordinary chemical forces of a few 
inorganic elements, excited to a peculiar action by electricity, pro- 
duced ‘‘ the type of mature and independent being in the infusory 
animalcules, as well as the starting point of the foetal progress of 
every higher individual in creation, both animal and vegetable.” 

Now we hardly know which is most wonderful, the extraordinary 
facility of this writer in arriving at conclusions, or the omnivorous 
credulity revealed by his array of pretended facts to support them. 
Some crystals resemble shrubs; therefore a vegetable, with its 
admirable apparatus for the decomposition of carbonic acid, am- 
monia, and water, and its complicated organs of assimilation and 
reproduction, may be formed by the mere juxtaposition of lifeless 
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particles in obedience to molecular forces! Because positive 
electricity looks like a tree, and negative electricity like its roots, 
therefore a tree is the brush realized! His long paragraph upon 
these electrical resemblances does not contain a particle either of 
scientific fact or rational argument. He also believes the stories 
about electrical horticulture and agriculture; but we hope he has 
learned, ere this, that the conducting wires, of whose efficacy he 
speaks, have failed to produce any fertilizing effects in all the 
experiments which have been made with them throughout Europe 
and America. If he has not, we commend to him an article in a 
recent number of the London Chemist for his enlightenment. A 
Dr. Forster had announced certain astonishing results of eljctro- 
culture, during the previous year, upon his farm in Scotland. 
Some gentlemen went to visit his apparatus; but not finding the 
doctor at home, they inquired of a shrewd lad who worked on the 
farm, whether the crops were better where the poles and wires 
were placed than on the rest of the field. He answered, “Weel, 
the crap sud be better, considering the additional pickle dung it 
got besides the wires; but that he could not say there was really 
any difference observable.” ‘The following extract describes the 
hopeful condition of the experiment at the time :— 

‘‘The poles and wires are placed in two very small fields, one 
of which is in pasture, and the other in a crop of barley. The first 
had not a living animal upon it; and humane and considerate it 
certainly was, for the total want of anything in the shape of grass, 
beyond the roots, would have starved any hill ewe, nibble she 
ever so eagerly. The devoted field, instead of being electrified, 
seemed to be paralyzed; and will to all appearance require some 
‘additional pickles’ to revive its sensibilities after the shock it has 
sustained. Then as to the barley, it seems neither to have suffered 
nor been ameliorated by the magic wires, for no perceptible differ- 
ence can be seen over the field.”* 

We have not yet done with our author’s facts. He tells us that 
shell has been formed upon a cloth-dresser’s wheel. What of that ? 
Shell is neither a living nor an organized body. It is a compound 
of gelatine, a proximate organic principle, with carbonate of lime. 
Did the wheel produce the gelatine, or did it come from the 
animal substances used in dressing the cloth? Again, Prevost 
and Dumas formed globules in albumen by electricity. Very 
likely ; but were they living globules? Were they even organized 
globules? Not at all. They were organic globules, because 
they were formed in an organic body; but had they the new 


* London Chemist for October, 1845. 
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globules forming within them? Perhaps they bore as perfect resem- 
blance to the nucleated cells, which are the basis of vegetable and 
animal substances, as the arbor Diane to a shrub, or the electrical 
brush to a tree, or the ovum of the mammal tribes to the young 
of the infusory animalcules! What a pity the French chemists 
did not preserve and nourish these precious germs! They might 
have been the basis of a new stirps—the root of that “ higher type 
of humanity” for which this writer looks and longs: those “favored 
latter children of Nature, who have not lived till the throes and 
troubles of her maternal state were past !” 

The author next brings forward his witnesses to prove that 
animals have come into existence otherwise than from living germs 
which were produced by creatures like themselves. 


“Perhaps the prevailing doctrine is in nothing placed in greater dif- 
ficulties than it is with regard to the entozoa, or creatures which live 
within the bodies of others. These creatures do, and apparently can, 
live nowhere else than in the interior of other living bodies, where 
they generally take up their abode in the viscera, but also sometimes 
in the chambers of the eye, the interior of the brain, the serous sacs, 
and other places having no communication from without.” 

“There is another series of facts akin to the above, and which 
deserve not less attention. The pig, in its domestic state, is subject 
to the attacks of a hydatid, from which the wild animal is free, hence 
the disease called measles in pork. The domestication of the pig is, 
of course, an event subsequent to the origin of man; indeed, compara- 
tively speaking, a recent event. Whence, then, the first progenitor of 
this hydatid? So also there is a tinea which attacks dressed wool, 
but never touches it in its unwashed state. A particular insect disdains 
all food but chocolate ; and the larva of the oinopota cellaris lives no- 
where but in wine and beer, all of these being articles manufactured 
by man. There is likewise a creature called the pymelodes cyclopum, 
which is only found in certain cavities connected with certain speci- 
mens of the volcanic formation in South America, dating from a time 
posterior to the arrangements of the earth for our species. Whence 
the first pymelodes cyclopum ?”—Vestiges, pp. 134, 137. 


In every one of these examples the author takes for granted the 
very thing which he ought to prove, if he would make them of the 
least avail in his argument. That these creatures live nowhere 
but in the situations in which they have been observed, is a gra- 
tuitous assumption, unsupported by the shadow of proof, or even 
of probability. How does he know that his chocolate-eater. will 
not thrive upon some of the materials of which chocolate is com- 
posed? How does he know that his wine-bibber may not satisfy 
his intemperate appetite without being immersed, like Clarence, 
in a “‘ Malmsey butt?” The vinous fermentation is a natural stage 
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in the decomposition of the juices of saccharine fruits, and the 
creature might have found a nidus for his larva as soon as such 
fruits began to ripen and decay. Again, was it provided with 
malice aforethought, in the grand scheme of law, that pigs should 
be afflicted with measles, and that children should be tormented 
with entozoa? If he spurns the monstrous conclusion, then these 
creatures were made for a different purpose, and must find their 
proper home in other situations. But the ova of the entozoa are too 
weighty to be transported by winds. No matter. Food is brought 
from various and far distant localities, and the ova of these creatures 
may very easily be brought with it ; and though we repudiate the 
idea that they were created to inhabit the viscera of men and 
animals, their development in such situations is certain. It is also 
certain that other creatures, whose appropriate residence is known 
to be elsewhere, have often lived and grown in the human stomach. 
Finally, the pymelodes cyclopum, found in the small mountain 
lakes in South America, can be accounted for as easily as the 
gasterosteus aculeatus, found in the salt-pans of the graduating- 
house at Nidda, in Hesse Darmstadt.* The ova of these diminutive 
fishes are conveyed to all places by the birds which feed upon 
them, and start into life wherever the conditions are favorable to 
their development. The authorgains nothing by any of the cases 
he has cited; and the argument from analogy, that, as all the animals 
with whose origin we are acquainted proceed from ova produced 
by their like, so probably all others are produced in the same 
manner, remains in full force. Such a conclusion will not appear 
unreasonable until the advocates of equivocal generation can offer 
something more substantial than conjectures in favor of their 
hypothesis. The argument of Professor Owen,t against the equi- 
vocal generation of the infusoria, bears with almost equal force 
against the spontaneous production of any of those minute animals 
whose origin we are unable to trace out with certainty. Speaking 
of the multitudes of ova deposited by the polygastria in the stag- 
nant pools which they inhabit, he says :— 

“When the once thickly tenanted pool is dried up, and its bottom 
converted into a layer of dust, these inconceivably minute and light 
ova will be raised with the dust by the first puff of wind, diffused 
through the atmosphere, and may there remain long suspended, 
forming, perhaps, their share of the particles which we see flicker- 
ing in the sunbeam, ready to fall into any collection of water, 

* Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, p. 121. 
+ Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals. 
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beaten down by every summer shower into the streams or pools 
which receive, or may be formed by, such showers, and, by virtue 
of their tenacity of life, ready to develop themselves wherever 
they may find the requisite conditions for their existence. 

“The possibility, or rather the high probability, that such is the 
design of the oviparous generation of the infusoria, and such the 
common mode of the diffusion of their ova, renders the hypothesis 
of their equivocal generation, which has been so frequently in- 
voked to explain their origin in new-formed natural or artificial 
infusions, quite gratuitous.”—P. 31. 

The author holds in reserve his main fact in order to make a 
decisive charge at the end of the battle, @ la mode de Napoleon ; 
and when, at last, the critical moment has arrived, he throws into 
the mélée his bristling phalanx of acarz with a flourish of trumpets. 
He believes that an animal has actually been produced from in- 
organic elements by an electrical current: not a nucleated cell, 
not a mere monad, as his hypothesis would require, but a highly 
organized creature of the articulate sub-kingdom. He sees no 
difficulty in the generation of a perfect insect, composed of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, in a solution of silzcate of potassa; 
but cannot suppose that the microscopic eggs of the mite, which 
swarms in chemical laboratories, could by any possibility have 
fallen into the solution! He assumes at once, as an established 
fact, what few, if any, scientific men believe, and what Mr. Crosse 
himself never presumed to assert. After describing the conditions 
under which the acarus appeared, Mr. Crosse says :— 

‘*The most simple solution of the problem which occurred to 
me was, that they arose from ova deposited by insects floating in 
the atmosphere, and that they might possibly be hatched by the 
electric action. * * Again, we have no right to assume that 
electric action is necessary to vitality, until such fact shall have been 
most distinctly proved. * * I never, for a moment, entertained 
the idea that the electric fluid had animated the organic remains 
of insects, or fossil eggs, previously existing in the stone or silica ; 
and have formed no visionary theory which I would travel out of 
my way to support. * * Ido not mean to assert that electricity 
has anything to do with their birth, as I have not made a sufficient 
number of experiments to prove or disprove it; and besides, I 
have not taken those necessary precautions which present them- 
selves even to an unscientific view.”* 

The contrast between the philosophic caution of the experimenter, 
and the reckless assumption of the author, is by no means credit- 


* Annals of Electricity, vol. ii, pp. 250, 253, 254. 
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able to the latter. But he informs us that Mr. Weekes used all 
possible precautions; and appends to his Sequel an account of 
the experiments given by Mr. Weekes himself. He used a solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium, a compound which contains 
carbon and nitrogen, so that his electrical creator might have the 
necessary raw material to work upon, in the manufacture of living 
animals. ‘The solution was placed in a wide-mouthed glass jar, 
from which the air was next expelled by a stream of oxygen, and 
the aperture closed with a metallic stopper, through which the 
conducting wires and a safety tube passed. In the bend of the 
safety tube he placed a globule of mercury, to serve as a valve for 
the escape of the gases arising from the decomposition of the in- 
closed materials, without admitting the external air. A tumbler, 
partly filled with the same solution, was left open; and the electric 
current from a constant battery was passed through both vessels. 
On the one hundred and sixty-sixth day, acari appeared in the 
tumbler ; and on the day after, ‘“‘swarms of acari were found on 
the cards, about the tumbler, both within and without, and also on 
the platform of the apparatus.” In the inclosed solution a few acari 
were discovered at the end of two years and two months. 

A reader unacquainted with chemical manipulations might regard 
this, as our author does, an experimentum crucis ; but the practical 
chemist will at once detect a source of fallacy which vitiates the 
entire experiment; and makes him regret that ‘“‘two excellent 
batteries,” which might have been better employed, had been 
‘worn out” in such useless labor. The defect was in his valve. 
There is no adhesion between mercury and glass; and every 
chemist knows that a globule of mercury in a bent tube will not 
prevent the slow passage of gases between the metal and the 
vitreous surface. Had the gaseous contents of the jar been tested 
at the termination of the experiment, atmospheric air would have 
been found in it. Besides, the motions of the globule of mercury, 
caused by the discharge of gas from the jar, and even by the 
changes of atmospheric pressure and temperature, could very easily 
have rolled in a few ova of the “‘ swarms of acari” about the ap- 
paratus, some of which might have fallen into the tube above the 
mercury. The marvel is not that ova got into the jar, but that they 
did not get in sooner. Mr. Weekes must explain another difficulty 
before his conclusions will be entitled to the slightest consideration. 
If electricity were the vivifying agent, why did it not accomplish 
its work as quickly in the closed, as in the open vessel? One word 
more, and we have done with the Acarus Crossii and all other acari. 
If either Mr. Weekes or Mr. Crosse will repeat the experiment with 
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such precautions as were used by Professor Shulze, of Berlin, to 
prevent the introduction of living germs into the interior of the 
apparatus, he will arrive at the same results. Nota living creature 
will be produced, however long he may continue the experiment, 
and however many excellent batteries he may wear out. 

We conclude, therefore, that organized and living bodies have 
never yet been formed by the chemistry of man. It remains to 
notice some considerations which induce us to believe that such a 
result can never be accomplished. No animal, unless possibly some 
of the infusoria, can exist upon inorganic elements.* Modern 
physiology has established this very important truth, that vegetables 
are the producers, and animals the consumers, of organic matter.t 
Plants, then, must have flourished upon our planet before animals 
could have existed. Under the influence of light, living plants 
decompose carbonic acid, water, and nitrogenous compounds, and 
form albumen, fibrin, and casein. Animals convert these first into 
chyle, then into blood, and finally into muscular fibre, gelatinous 
and cartilaginous tissues, and the other products which subserve 
the purposes of their economy. ‘These are all processes of trans- 
formation, not of production. How then, when observation proves 
that an animal, already endowed with life, cannot assimilate in- 
organic matter, can we suppose that inorganic matter may become 
a living being in obedience to chemical forces? If inorganic 
elements wjll not sustain animal life, how can they produce it ? 

In chemical operations upon inorganic bodies, certain binary 
compounds are formed, in which the chemical forces are in a con- 
dition of stable equilibrium. But organized bodies are ternary 
or quaternary compounds, in which the forces are in unstable 
equilibrium. Disturb this equilibrium, and the affinities which 
produce binary compounds come into play, and the organic body 
undergoes spontaneous decomposition. Binary compounds are 
more stable than ternary, and ternary than quaternary. The more 
complicated the body, therefore, the less resistance will it offer to 
the stronger affinities, and the more rapid will be its decomposition. 
The great question is, how elements are brought into this condition 
of unstable equilibrium, and how that equilibrium is maintained ? 
If we admit what Milder seems to claim,{ that the elements possess 
dormant forces, in obedience to which they will combine in such an 
order as to form organic bodies whenever the proper conditions 
arise to excite them to action; still the question, what and where 


* Miilder’s Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, p. 109. 
{ Chemical and Physiological Balance of Organic Nature. 
t Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, p. 65. 
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is the power to establish these conditions, remains unanswered. 
According to our author, this power is electricity. But Faraday 
has demonstrated that electrical and chemical forces are identical.” 
The statement then amounts to this, that chemical force can excite 
itself to a mode of action contrary to its own laws. But, says our 
author, digestion has been carried on in the stomach of an animal 
after death, by substituting a galvanic battery for its brain. The 
digestion might have proceeded just as well without the battery, 
for animal digestion is a process very different from vegetable di- 
gestion. Chymification is a purely chemical process, in which an 
organized is transformed into an organic body, as muscular fibre 
into albumen. The process is independent of vitality, and is 
“exactly similar to those processes of decomposition or transfor- 
mation which are known as putrefaction, fermentation, or decay.” 
In some cases, digestion proceeds with such energy after death, 
that the stomach itself becomes a prey to its decomposing force. 
If the author’s battery had re-established the circulation of the 
blood, and restored the power of assimilation, and re-awakened 
consciousness and sensation, he might, with some color of truth, 
have made the daring and reckless assertion of “the absolute 
identity of the brain with a galvanic battery.” 

How then are the forces which are concerned in organization 
excited in dead matter? ‘The riddle of the Sphinx is yet un- 
solved. The dark question, propounded in every form, by every 
generation of men, is an enigma still. Wherein does a grain of 
wheat that will germinate, differ from one that will not? Wherein 
does an egg that may be hatched by incubation, differ from one that 
cannot? In a word, what difference exists between a dead man 
and a living one? The organic matter and the organs are there, 
with their elements united in obedience to chemical affinities, or, 
if you prefer, by their electrical forces. Why do they not perform 
their appropriate functions? The wonderful apparatus of cords 
and levers is there; why does not the man move? The eye is 
there, with its lens and its retina; why does he not see? The 
ear is there, with its delicate web of nerves ; why does he not hear? 
The lungs are there; why does he not breathe? The heart is 
there ; why do not its systole and diastole send the warm blood 
bounding through the arteries? The brain is there; but where 
are consciousness, and memory, and imagination, and reason? 
No response can be given to these interrogatories, save that the 
power which moved this complicated machinery has departed. The 


* Researches in Electricity, series viii, article 918. 
t Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, p. 108. 
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chemist has gone from his laboratory. Life is not there. Now 
physiologists of the materialist school may sneer if they will, at 
what they are pleased to call the “vulgar error” of regarding “life 
and vitality” as “‘realities;”* but we must still be permitted to em- 
ploy those terms to indicate the unknown cause of certain pheno- 
mena, which cannot be referred to any known cause. We must 
speak of life as a reality, until they favor us with some proof more 
convincing than their mere dictum, that its phenomena are but 
results of the ordinary forces of matter. Such proof they cannot 
give ; for all the changes which chemists have effected in organic 
bodies, have been transformations downward, toward the inorganic; 
and not upward, to the more highly organized. 'The chemist can 
transform starch into sugar, and sugar into alcohol, and alcohol 
into acetic acid; but he cannot reverse the order. He may change 
woody fibre into starch, and starch into gum, and gum into oxalic 
acid ; but he cannot take a single step on the ascending ladder of 
organization. 
“‘ Facilis descensus Averni : 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 


3. Zoonomy. 


“The whole train of animated beings, from the simplest and oldest up 
to the highest and most recent, are to be regarded as a series of advances 
of the principle of development, which have depended upon external 
physical circumstances, to which the resulting animals are appropriate.” 

““T suggest as an hypothesis countenanced by much that is ascer- 
tained, and likely to be further sanctioned by much that remains to be 
known, that the first step [after the production of living germs by 
electricity] was an advance, under favor of peculiar conditions, from the 
simplest forms of being to the next more complicated, and this through the 
medium of the ordinary process of generation.” 

“The idea, then, which I form of the progress of organic life upon 
our earth—and the hypothesis is applicable to all similar theatres of 
vital being—is, that the simplest and most primitive type, under a law to 
which that of like-production is subordinate, gave birth to the type neat 
above it, that this again produced the next higher, and so on to the very 
highest ; the stages of advance being in all cases very small, namely, 
from one species only to another, so that the phenomenon has always 
been of a simple and modest character.”—Vestiges, pp. 154, 155, 170. 


This hypothesis, which our author announces with as much 
parade and solemnity as if it had never before been thought of, 
is but another phasis of the monstrous doctrines of Lamarck and 


* Draper’s Chemistry of Plants, pp. 6, 41. 
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St. Hilaire. He differs from the latter in attempting to reconcile 
the doctrine of final causes with transmutation of species, and unity 
of plan in organized bodies. This, so far as we are informed, has 
never before been seriously undertaken by any physiologist; and we 
award him full credit for originality in his endeavor to make out a 
logical impossibility, and to balance himself securely upon both horns 
of a dilemma.* He differs from the former, chiefly, in substituting 
an unintelligible for an intelligible cause of the supposed transmuta- 
tions. Lamarck attributed the transmutations to the efforts of 
animals to satisfy the wants incident to the various conditions in 
which they were placed.t The organism was not adapted to the 
mode of life, but the mode of life gradually developed the required 
organism. The duck, for example, was not made web-footed that 
it might swim; but finding itself in circumstances in which it was 
obliged to seek its food in water, the repeated stretching of its toes 
in the act of swimming extended the skin between them into a web. 
The quadrumana were not provided with four hands to enable them 
to climb trees ; but having a liking for fruits, their efforts at climb- 
ing, though rather clumsy at first, developed after awhile the ap- 
propriate prehensile apparatus. Here we have a process which, 
however visionary, is at least comprehensible. But our author, 
while he sees a progressive tendency in nature, can give us no 
better account of the cause of each advance toward perfection, than 
that it was made “under favor of peculiar conditions,” but ‘the 
nature of these conditions we can only conjecture.” t 

If he intended to give us any definite conception of his plan, he 
ought to have informed us whether he means to be understood that 
the original organic germs are identical as well as similar; whether 
or not the progress of external conditions caused the successive 
stages in the development of living forms ; and whether there has 
been one line of organic development, or many. After a diligent 
search through his two volumes, we are forced to the conclusion, 
either that his opinions are rudimental, so that he does not know 
himself what he means; or that they have been developed in 
double lines, so that he means one thing at one time, and another 
at another. In the Vestiges, he does not alledge, in terms, that 
all germs are identical ; but many significant expressions, as well 
as the general scope of the reasoning, lead us to infer that he 
intended to be so understood. In the Explanations,§ he denies 
that he has asserted their identity, but still is careful not to assert 


* See Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. iii, p. 574. 
t Philosophie Zoologique, tom. i, p. 232. 
t Vestiges, pp. 155, 161. § P. 77. 
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the contrary. Now the primitive germs of all organic beings are 
identical, or they are not. If they are identical, why is one in- 
variably developed into a cryptogamous plant, another into a cro- 
codile, and a third into a man? If they are not identical, how can 
the laws of nature, which are uniform in their operations, produce 
different bodies from the same materials, under the same circum- 
stances, by means of the same electrical forces ? 

Again, law brought about successive changes in the surface of 
the land, in the composition of the atmosphere, and in the distri- 
bution and temperature of the seas; and then law developed, from 
pre-existing species of plants and animals, new forms and higher 
species adapted. to the new conditions. What we wish to know is, 
whether the advance in living beings was a consequence of the 
geological progress, or a mere sequence in time, depending upon a 
different law. If he affirm the former, then it can be demonstrated 
that the favorable conditions have existed without the correspond- 
ing organic advances having been made. Was poor Australia, for 
example, so far belated in the race of development, that when it 
was discovered by civilized men, it was not a fitting abode for any 
quadrupeds higher than kangaroos? If he affirm the latter, then 
he gives up the grand idea which it is the object of his book to 
illustrate, a unity of plan in creation. He actually affirms both. 


“‘ There are, indeed, abundant appearances as if, throughout all the 
changes of the surface, the various kinds of organic life invariably 
pressed tn, immediately on the specially suitable conditions arising, so 
that no place which could support any form of organic being might be 
left for any length of time unoccupied.” 

“ Organic life presses in, as it has been remarked, wherever there is 
room and encouragement for it, the forms being such as suit the cir- 
cumstances, and in a certain relation to them, as, for example, where 
the limestone-forming seas produce an abundance of corals, crinoidea, 
and shell-fish.”—Vestiges, pp. 114, 120. 


Finding this proposition utterly untenable, he wheels about, in his 
Sequel, to the opposite ground, with apparently the most innocent un- 
consciousness that he is perpetrating a downright self-contradiction. 


“The groves which formed the coal-beds might have been a fitting 
habitation for reptiles, birds, and mammals, as such groves are at the 
present day; yet we see none of the last of these classes, and hardly 
any trace of the two first, in that period of the earth. Where the 
iguanodon lived, the elephant might have lived; but there was no ele- 
phant at that time. The sea of the lower Silurian era was capable of 
supporting fish; but no fish existed. It hence forcibly appears that 
theatres of life must have lain unserviceable, or in the possession of a 
tenantry inferior to what might have enjoyed them, for many ages.” 
— Explanations, pp. 106, 107. 
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This is certainly a ‘“‘bouleversement”* as complete as he attri- 
butes to Uranus ; and his retrograde motion is as decided as that 
of the satellites of the sun’s first-born. We think, however, that 
the logical bouleversement is more easily explicable than the plane- 
tary, if we may judge by his excruciating attempt to explain the 
latter.t He was stunned by the hammer of his rock-delving op- 
ponent, the geologist of the Edinburgh Review, and recoiled to 
this new position in a state of dizzy bewilderment. He returns to 
the charge, however, with the pertinacity of another philosopher of 
the same school, when under the “noble stroke” of his antagonist, 

* Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstayed.” 


This is not his only bouleversement. In the Vestiges, he 
contends for a ‘‘general scale” of animated being; but finding that 
the vertebrate sub-kingdom descends so low as the cyclostomous 
fishes, which he admits to be inferior to the crustacea and cepha- 
lopoda, creatures belonging to the articulata and mollusca, he makes 
his line so flexible that it can be bent downward into loops, and so 
slack-twisted that it diverges, in some places, into two or more 
separate threads.t But, in the Sequel, he abandons the general 
scale, and assumes “‘a plurality of lines, in which the orders, and 
even minuter subdivisions of each class, are ranged side by side.”§ 
His genetic plan seems to be this: if we imagine the radiata, 
mollusca, articulata, and vertebrata, arranged horizontally one 
above the other,—each of these grand divisions being composed of 
its classes, orders, genera, and species, stratified also in their 
ascending order, the mammalia being the upper crust,—then each 
line or “‘stirps” ascends vertically through these divisions, and 
sends off lateral branches in each. ‘This fanciful scheme brings 
no positive support to his argument; for he has not defined the 
boundaries of his stirpes, nor traced any one of them upward or 
downward more than a single step, nor even attempted to prove 
that they have any existence except in his own imagination. When 
Macleay and his coadjutors proposed their intensely artificial system 
of natural arrangement,—the celebrated hypothesis of circular 
groups, each circle containing five minor circles within itself, like 
the wheels within a wheel seen by the prophet,—they thought it 
necessary to construct some of these groups ; to point out the af- 
finities which united the different parts of a cirele, and the analogies 
between the typical, sub-typical, and aberrant groups in each, to 


* Vestiges, note, p. 7. + Explanations, pp. 15, 16. 
{ Vestiges, pp. 143, 144. § Explanations, p. 49. 
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the corresponding groups in other circles, so as to give at least an 
air of probability to their scheme.* But our author, being “‘ only 
a general student,” submits to no such drudgery. He does not 
pretend to show that his hypothesis of stirpes is consistent with the 
facts, or with any of them. All the information which he conde- 
scends to give us, is the following remarkably definite and satis- 
factory statement ! 


“ The lines or stirpes have all of them peculiar characteristics, which 
persist throughout the various grades of being passed through : one pre- 
senting carnivorous, another gentle and innocent animals, and so on.” 

“There is a unity, in all instances, in the moral as well as physical 
characters of the various members of one stirps: we only see it ad- 
vancing from low to high characters, just as we see the fetus of a 
high animal passing through various inferior stages before it reaches 
its proper mature character.” Explanations, pp. 49, 53. 


It would really have been kind in him to enlighten us in regard 
to our own ancestry a few steps beyond those novi homines, the 
chimpanzes, by informing us what reptile, fish, or insect, has moral 
and physical characters in unity with ours, even if he found it dif- 
ficult to trace out the respectable lineage, by the blazons of fossil 
heraldry, to the Adam and Eve of his own peculiar Genesis, a pair 
of omnivorous animalcules. The only advantage which he can 
derive from this new hypothesis, is to make it more difficult for his 
opponents to prove a negative: a thing which they are no more 
required to do, in the present case, than if he had asserted that the 
moon was made of green cheese. It is the aprés coup of a re- 
treating enemy, who makes a feint to show a bold front while he 
abandons his ground. The facility with which he shifts his posi- 
tion, proves him to be an adroit tactician; and to possess in its 
highest development the trait which Napoleon attributed to this 
writer’s countrymen—inability to discover when he is beaten. 

We will now look the hypothesis of development by transmutation, 
whether in one line or many, more directly in the face. The facts 
adduced in support of the doctrine are the common stock-in-trade 
of the atheistic school of physiologists ; and we must admit that in 
his operations with this stock the writer exhibits one proof at least 
of talent—the ability to do a large business with a small capital. 
He repeats the old story of the cabbage and cauliflower, of oats 
changing to rye, and forests of pine to beach and poplar; appeals 
to what he calls the abortive or rudimental organs of animals, to 
the similarity of the skeletons of the vertebrata, to the successive 


* See Macleay’s Hore Entomologice and Swainson’s Classification of 
Animals. 
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stages in the progress of the mammalian foetus, to the changes pro- 
duced in men and puppies by external conditions and modes of life, 
and concludes from all these that men are the offspring of monkeys; 
and that in two generations, by one incubation and one gestation, a 
rat may be hatched from a goose’s egg! The evidence would have 
been less equivocal, perhaps, had he informed us that a higher mam- 
mal than a rodent had been produced in that manner, without losing, 
with the bodily form, the mental peculiarities of his grandmother. 
We cannot admit that oats have been changed, by cropping 
down, into barley, rye, and wheat,* until the experimenter will 
inform us what precautions, if any, were taken to prevent the 
accidental presence of other grains in the soil. It is well known 
that seeds will in many instances germinate after passing through 
the alimentary canal of birds and quadrupeds; and this is un- 
doubtedly the true explanation of the fact that plants, whose seeds 
are too heavy to be transported by winds, often spring up in Jocal- 
ities where they had not previously appeared, whenever the con- 
dition of the soil becomes favorable to their growth. Thus, for 
example, when a forest of pines is consumed by fire, the potash, 
collected during many ages, is restored to the soil, and the germs 
of other trees, lying dormant in the ground, finding in the potash 
their appropriate nutriment, are immediately developed.t Again, 
the similarity of structure observed in the vertebrate animals is an 
interesting proof that they were formed according to one general 
plan, and this nobody denies ; but it lends no countenance to the 
hypothesis that one type can by any possibility be changed into 
another. The rudimental organs, such as undeveloped feet in ser- 
pents, and mamme in the human male, can be regarded, according 
to our author, ‘‘in no other light than as blemishes or blunders” in 
a system of creation by the direct agency of God; but they are 
only ‘‘ harmless peculiarities ” in a system of creation by law. We 
cannot comprehend this distinction. He tells us that he goes 
beyond Lamarck ‘“‘to a very important point, the original divine 
conception of all the forms of being which natural laws were only 
instruments in working out and realizing.”{ If these organs are 
blemishes and blunders which impeach the divine skill in one case, 
do they not equally impeach the divine foresight in the other? But 
his assumption, that these organs are useless, is altogether gratuitous. 
There are other organs in animals of which anatomists have not 
yet discovered the use; but it is not their custom to pronounce 
them blemishes and blunders on account of their own ignorance. 


* Explanations, p. 79. } Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, p. 154. 
t Vestiges, p. 177. 
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The author’s capital argument, in support of his doctrine of 
development, is drawn from the resemblances of the mammalian 
foetus, in its different stages, to successsive divisions and classes of 
inferior animals. The brain of a human embryo, for example, 
first resembles that of an avertebrated animal, then that of a fish, 
and successively that of a reptile, bird, rodent, ruminant, monkey, 
and man. The heart, also, at a certain stage, is like that of an 
insect; afterward it is two-chambered, like that of a fish; then 
three-chambered, like that of a reptile; and finally it becomes 
a full, four-chambered, mammal heart. The inference which he 
wishes us to draw from these resemblances, is, that every human 
being was once a zoophyte, and that he has passed in succession 
through every grade of being. The discoveries of Tiedemann 
and Serres warrant no such conclusion. All they prove is this: 
that some parts of a mammal foetus of the highest order do bear 


_ some resemblance, in certain stages of their development, to cor- 


responding parts of some of the inferior animals, at some stage of 
their development. So the eggs of a duck and hen do bear some 
resemblance to each other; but still the differences between them 
are so profound, that nothing but a duck can proceed from the one, 
and nothing but a chicken from the other. The heart and brain, 
like all the other organs of the human feetus, are in a state of for- 
mation, and consequently imperfect ; but they are never anything 
else than human hearts and brains. In other words, the two-cham- 
bered heart of the foetus is not the heart of a fish because it is two- 
chambered ; and the brain of a six months’ fcetus is not the brain 
of a'calf because it bears some resemblance to a ruminant’s brain. 
However strongly the brain and intermaxillary bone of an eight- 
months’ child may be “‘ characteristic of the perfect ape,” yet that 
child is not born an ape, neither does he grow up an ape. In our 
author’s reasonings upon this point we have an example of a lead- 
ing trait in his mental character, which has been exposed by his 
Edinburgh reviewer almost as strongly as in his own writings—a 
facility in perceiving resemblances, and an almost entire inability 
either to discover differences, or to comprehend them. This man 
would believe that snow and frozen carbonic acid are identical, 
because they have several similar properties; and when he has seen 
the evening clouds assuming shapes and hues as if 


‘¢ Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did they want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven ; 
The roof was fretted gold ;” 
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he has, doubtless, believed that a substantial stone-and-mortar 
temple was only an exhaled Pandemonium. 

Again, it is admitted on all hands that a species, whether animal 
or vegetable, is capable of a certain degree of modification in accord- 
ance with external conditions. Hence, the varieties in the Bras- 
sica oleracea, as seen in the cauliflower and red cabbage ; hence, 
the pointer, poodle, mastiff, grayhound, and other varieties among 
dogs ; and hence, the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, and Afri- 
can races of the human species. It is nevertheless true that these 
deviations from standard types are confined within rigorous limits, 
which, though difficult to define, are never passed over. Not only 
is there no blending or intermingling of species, but the different 
varieties return to their original form, whenever the causes in which 
they originated cease to operate. When the cabbage and cauli- 
flower are removed from the influence of cultivation, they manifest 
a tendency to return to the bitter sea-side plant. Dogs of different 
races have run wild in the West India Islands, and have all reverted 
to their original type, the shepherd’s dog.* Mr. Lyell has also 
mentioned a still stronger case, indicating beyond dispute the reality 
and persistency of species. ‘‘Of the ox, undoubtedly, there are 
many very distinct races: but the bull Apis, which was led in solemn 
processions by the Egyptian priests, did not differ from some of 
those now living. The black cattle that have run wild in America, 
where there were many peculiarities in the climate not to be found, 
perhaps, in any part of the old world, and where scarcely a single 
plant on which they fed was of precisely the same species, instead 
of altering their form and habits, have actually reverted to the exact 
likeness of the aboriginal wild cattle of Europe.”t 

It is in the face of such facts as these, and a multitude more 
which might be adduced, that the author of the Vestiges builds up 
his air-castle of development by transmutation, and alledges that 
“‘species is a term, not a fact.” Then, indeed, men may claim 
sonship to monkeys, and the apish propensity to “play fantastic 
tricks before high heaven,” evinced by at least one individual of the 
human family, is satisfactorily accounted for. 

But supposing the peculiar conditions favorable for an advance to 
a higher species, in what manner is the advance made? Nothing 
easier. ‘'T'o protract the gestation over a small space is all that 
is necessary.” True, he can only conjecture how this might be 
done; “but though this knowledge were never to be clearly attained, 
it need not much affect the present argument, provided it be satis- 


* Lyell’s Geology, vol. i, p. 501. + Principles of Geology, vol. i, p. 502. 
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factorily proved that there must be some such influence within the 
range of natural things.” Ono! this writer may go on piling as- 
sumption upon assumption, like Ossa upon Pelion; and if any one 
is so skeptical as to ask him for a particle or two of proof, he puts 
on an air of the most provoking nonchalance, and says :—Never 
mind about the proof; I will show you that this is within the range 
of possibilities: or, if it is not now possible, it might have been 
possible in the geological ages, when possibly the operation of these 
conditions was more powerful than at present! So, then, it would 
appear, that when the earth became too cold, and its vegetation too 
scanty for the shivering and starving mastodons, they were in cir- 
cumstances so extremely favorable, that some lucky matron among 
them, by a slightly protracted gestation, produced a species a little 
higher in the stirps! But what proof has he that there is some such 
influence within the range of natural things? “ Sex is fully ascer- 
tained to be a matter of development.” To this the best anato- 
mical authorities give a simple negative; and besides, everybody 
knows that gestation is not more protracted when a male is pro- 
duced, than when a female is. But bees have the power of 
“adjusting the law of development to the production of a particular 
sex.” In support of this assertion he cites the authority of Huber, 
whom he entirely misapprehends and misrepresents. So far from 
supposing that the sex of bees can be adjusted by the bees them- 
selves, Huber not only supposed, but proved, that all the working 
bees, erroneously called neuters, are females.* But as only one 
prolific female can exist in a hive, the female larve are reared in 
such a manner that their organs of reproduction are not sufficiently 
developed to render them fruitful. As the Chinese inclose the 
feet of their female infants in wooden shoes, so that they never 
attain their mature size, nor become fitting instruments of loco- 
motion, in like manner the bees, by rearing their female young in 
narrow cells and feeding them sparingly, prevent the natural de- 
velopment of their ovaries. But the larve contiguous to the royal 
cell do sometimes, by accident, obtain a share of the luxurious viands 
designed exclusively for her majesty’s table, and become prolific 
workers. For this they pay the forfeit of their lives, being de- 
stroyed by the jealous and vindictive queen as soon as she is in a 
condition to attack them. Bees, therefore, will do nothing for our 
author, except to convict him of distorting facts and misquoting 
authorities. 
There is one class of phenomena which this writer passes by in. 


* Nouvelles Observations sur les Abeilles. 
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discreet silence, but which presents a conclusive argument against 
his hypothesis of transmutation. It would seem that nature has 
set up impassable barriers to prevent confusion of species, and that 
she guards their outposts with the eye of a watchful sentinel. The 
penalty for overstepping her landmarks is death; for she has de- 
nounced the annihilating curse of sterility upon unlawful progeny, 
and never fails to execute her malediction. We refer to hybrids. 
The development system can give no rational explanation of the 
admitted natural repugnance to unions which produce such fruits, 
nor of the fact that the offspring of such unions are almost always 
unfruitful in the very first generation, and are never capable of con- 
tinuing their race through several generations. We do no more 
than allude to this subject, the discussion of which would be more 
appropriate in a scientific treatise than in these pages. We refer 
the reader to Lyell’s Geology, b. iii, for copious and valuable 
information upon this question, and upon the whole doctrine of 
transmutation. That learned and judicious writer is a firm believer 
“‘that species have a real existence in nature; and that each was 
endowed, at the time of its creation, with the attributes and organi- 
zation by which it is now distinguished.”* Owen, Agassiz, and Lie- 
big, take the same ground. Cuvier “did not admit the analogy be- 
tween the skeleton of the vertebrates and the skin of the articulates; 
he could not believe that the tania and sepia were constructed upon 
the same plan; that there was a similarity of composition between 
the bird and the echinus, the whale and the snail, in spite of the 
skill with which some persons sought gradually to efface their dis- 
crepancies.”t De La Beche thinks “there are likely to be few, 
seeing the beauty of design manifest in creation and so apparent in 
animals and vegetables, who will not rather consider that there has 
been a succession of creations as new conditions arose, than that 
there should be an accommodating property in organic existence 
which might ultimately convert a polypus into a man.”{ And 
Moses, whose authority our author is willing to admit, whenever, 
by any juggle of interpretation, the language of Moses can be made 
to coincide with his own views, informs us that ‘‘God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
everything that creepeth upon the earth after his kind.” Our 
author himself confesses that no instance of the development of 
any species into a higher has been recorded during the historical 
era; but this era is only a day in the cycle of nature’s gestation ; 


* Principles of Geology, vol. i, p. 528. + Laurillard, Flog. de Cuvier, p. 66. 
t Researches in Theoretical Geology, p. 203. 
21* 
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and as an ephemeron, having wearied himself by watching tadpoles 
through his day-long life, would die at evening in the full belief 
that a tadpole could never be transmuted into a frog, so our ephe- 
meral human race live, observe, reason, and die. ‘To all this there 
is but one answer. As to what occurred upon our globe during 
the pre-human epochs, we have no source of information but geo- 
logical monuments; and in regard to this particular subject of 
transmutation, the old ‘“‘ Medals of Creation” are silent. On this 
point, therefore, our knowledge and his are equal, and the sum 
of both is zero. Pope’s significant couplet may tell the rest : 


“‘ Say first, of God above or man below 
What can we reason, but from what we know ?” 


We have now done with this anonymous writer, and his anoma- 
lous book. If we have been so fortunate as to convey to the reader 
our strong convictions, that not one of the three hypotheses, by 
which the scheme of law-creation is upheld, has any foundation in 
nature and truth, the object of our writing has been accomplished. 
We say nothing of the author’s degrading psychology, which is 
phrenology pushed to its extreme development of materialism, and 
makes man a brute; nor of his selfish and sensual theory of morals, 
which, borrowed from Epicurus, annihilates all morality, makes 
virtue a name, and pleasure the propter quam of existence; nor 
of his stern and gloomy theology, which denies a special providence, 
and robs God of his highest attributes. All these are the legiti- 
mate offspring of his physical system. They grow out of it as 
naturally and necessarily as the vine from its roots, and grapes from 
the vine. ‘‘ But the vine is the vine of Sodom; and the grapes 
are grapes of gall.” Away with the miserable logic that could 
frame such a system, and the pitiful credulity that could embrace 
it. Leave us still, in these scenes of toil and trial, which are 
incident to our earthly condition, not the cold assurance that we 
are under “a system which has the fairness of a lottery,” that 
‘“‘there is no partiality against us,” and that we must “take our 
chance in the mélée ;” but the power to look upward and to rec- 
ognize the countenance of a Creator and a Father. 


Dickinson College, Jan. 31, 1846. 
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Art. VIII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The. Preacher's Manual: Lectures on Preaching, furnishing Rules and 
Examples for every Kind of Pulpit Address. By Rev. S. T. Srur- 
TEVANT. Reprinted entire from the last London revised Edition. 
8vo., pp. 624. New-York: J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton-street. 1846. 


SEVERAL works upon the composition and delivery of a sermon have 
long been before the public, and have undoubtedly exerted a salutary 
influence upon the pulpit. The earliest, and the one which has been 
most approved, is that of M. Ciaupg, a famous French Protestant, 
who flourished the latter part of the seventeenth century. Upon 
Claude’s Essay little improvement has been made until the present 
work appeared. Here we have the whole theory of sermonizing, 
drawn out in all its parts, with appropriate illustrations, taken from the 
best authors. Indeed, this work seems to leave little to be desired 
touching the vastly important subject of sermonizing, so far as mere 
canons for the structure of a sermon can go. We hesitate not to say, 
that the minister of the gospel, old or young, who fails to procure 
and study ‘“ Sturtevant’s Manual,” will deprive himself of one of 
the best human helps which is to be obtained, in the great work in 
which he is engaged. The work, as to type, paper, &c., is highly 
creditable to the enterprising publisher, and we have no doubt that he 
will be amply rewarded for furnishing the ministers of the gospel in 
this country with this learned and able work in so convenient a form. 
In their behalf, we cordially thank our worthy friend Riker for the 
timely and liberal outlay which he has made for their accommodation. 
And I need not pledge them for a liberal patronage, so long as all know 
that they always buy the books they need, when the price comes within 
the reach of their means. 





2. History of the English Revolution of 1640 ; commonly called the Great 
Rebellion: from the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. By F. 
Guizot, the Prime Minister of France. Translated by WiLLiam 
Hazuitr. 12mo., pp. 515. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 


Tue historical works of “the prime minister of France” are so 
well known, that little need be said to invite public attention to any 
work which might issue from the press, under the sanction of his 
name. But the history of such a period—of such events as those 
embraced within the range of “The Great Rebellion”’—by such a 
writer, must excite no ordinary interest in the public mind. From the 
cursory examination which we have given the book, we feel warranted 
in giving our readers a pledge, that all reasonable expectations will 
be realized in the perusal. It is truly consoling to a liberal mind 
to see that the prejudiced and dreamy commentaries of a class of 
the English historians, upon this very important period of their history 
—such, for instance, as those who have followed the refined but reck- 
less and skeptical Hume—have lost their influence, and are rapidly 
going to oblivion. We will merely add that the work appears in a 
neat and an attractive form. 
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3. The History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, and other Fibrous Substances: 
including Observations on Spinning, Dyeing, and Weaving ; also an 
Account of the Pastoral Life of the Ancients, their Social State and 
Attainments in the Domestic Arts. With Appendices on Pliny’s 
Natural History, etc., deduced from Copious and Authentic Sources. 
Illustrated by steel engravings. One volume, octavo. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis work will be esteemed of peculiar value from the prodigious 
amount of curious, original, and striking information it affords respect- 
ing the early history and progress of the above-named useful and im- 
portant arts. We scarcely remember to have met with a single 
volume more copious in anecdotical illustration than this: the numerous 
authorities cited by the author bear ample testimony to the indefatiga- 
ble labor and research bestowed upon the work. Although primarily 
designed for popular use, this valuable work must prove eminently 
serviceable to those engaged in the cultivation of silk, cotton, linen, 
wool, &c., from the vast extent of its information on these important 
branches of commerce. The work is splendidly embellished with steel 
engravings ; and bound in truly elegant style, richly gilt. It is quite 
a book for the boudoir. 





4. Cosmos: a Survey of the General Physical History of the Universe. 
By Avex. Von Humspouipt. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Harpers are issuing in numbers this great work of the veteran 
and distinguished geographer Humpotpt. It embraces a very wide 
range of scientific inquiry, as its title sufficiently indicates ; and sets 
forth the final conclusions of a long life of arduous and well-directed 
study. It is not to be supposed that all will agree to the justice of 
these conclusions ; but no scientific mind can fail to be interested in 
the book which contains them. The work is published in shilling 
numbers. 





5. Vital Christianity: Essays and Discourses on the Religion of 
Man and the Religion of God. By AtexanpeR VENET, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by Ropert Turnsuxt, Pastor of the Harvard-street 
Church, Boston. 12mo., pp. 355. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lin- 
coln. 1845. 


THE new evangelical school of divines, which have recently arisen 
and are now acting effectively upon the dead mass of degenerate 
Christians in Switzerland, are also giving instructions to the churches 
throughout the world. The present volume is a spirited and powerful 
effort to exhibit true Christianity in its purity and spirituality. The 
work can scarcely be read without profit, though occasionally we may 
find it necessary to except to the author’s views. Upon the whole it 
is an able, earnest, truthful book. 
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6. The Life of Julius Cesar. Gxrorce Peck, Editor. 18mo., pp. 180. New-York: 
Lane & Tippett. 


Tus is the first of a series of small volumes publishing by the Religious Tract 
Society of England. They are upon “common subjects written with a decidedly 
Christian tone.” Each volume will be complete in itself, will compare with the 
above in size and character, and will be issued monthly. The Agents design to 
bring them out promptly on their being received, and there is no doubt but they 
will constitute a portable library of general knowledge superior to anything of the 
kind heretofore published. “The Life of Julius Cesar” is composed from the 
original Latin works, and while it is condensed into a small space, it is still ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive, and conveys all the important facts in the history of one of 
the greatest military chieftains and conquerors who ever lived. The volumes will 
be sold separately or in libraries, in uniform binding, and numbered. We earnestly 
bespeak the attention of the young to this new series. 





7. Resources and Duties of Christian Young Men. A Discourse to the Graduating 
Class of Wesleyan University, August, 1845. By Steruen Onin, D.D. GrorcE 
Peck, Editor. 18mo. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1846. 


Tuis is an able, spirited, and timely effort to make a truly Christian impression, 
and give a Christian bias to our “ young men,” just as they are entering upon the 
active duties of life. We scarcely know whether to admire most the sound reason- 
ing, the wise counsel, or the earnest and solemn warnings of this eloquent and pow- 
erful discourse. We have not space to enlarge upon its merits; but sure we are 
that it should be read and studied by every young man in the land, especially those 
who emerge from our literary institutions and look toward a field of action. The 
discourse is neatly got up in a portable form, and is thus rendered more convenient 
and attractive than it would be in the usual pamphlet form. We earnestly recom- 
mend this effort of our truly able and excellent friend to the attention of all:—for 
though it is especially addressed to “ Christian young men,” there are instructions 
in it adapted to all classes and to both sexes. May God grant it his blessing! 





8. History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, in Germany, 
Switzerland, §&c. By J. H. Merte D’Avsiene, D. D., President of the Theolo- 
gical School of Geneva, and Member of the Societé Evangelique. New-York: 
Lane & Tippett. 


WE are happy to announce this work with the imprint of the Methodist Book 
Concern. Of the work itself nothing need be said, as happily it is already known. 





9. Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By Rev. StepHen 
Oxrn, D. D., LL. D., President of the Wesleyan University. With twelve Illus- 
trations on Steel. 2 vols. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 

TueEsz interesting Travels are now to be had at our Book Room, with our Sun- 
day-school imprint, at reduced prices. We hope no Sunday-school library, or 
family, will be without them. 





10. Suggestions for the Conversion of the World, respectfully submitted to the 
Christian Church. By Rosert Younc. 18mo., pp. 146. New-York: Lane & 
Tippett. 


Tue solemn and momentous inquiry, How is the world to be converted? is one 
which comes home to every pious heart. Here the question is answered upon the 
principles of true Christian philosophy. Let the book be read, and its “ sugges- 
tions” tested by experiment, and we shall soon see more abundant reason than 
ever to expect the speedy “ conversion of the world.” 
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11. Short Sermons on Important Subjects. By JonatHan Epmonpson, A.M. With 
an Introduction by Rev. J. P. Durty, D. D., late President of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. First American from the fifth London Edition. 8vo., pp. 535. 
Phila.: Sorin & Ball. 1846. 

Tue author of these sermons is a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, who has written 
several works of great worth, for their sound orthodoxy and excellent practical 
tendency. The present volume is made up of sermons suited to the use of families 
and private individuals. They have the great merit of conveying much useful 
instruction within a narrow compass. The sermons generally occupy scarcely three 

ages each, and may be read in a few minutes. The style is plain, perspicuous, 
forcible, and elegant. The work cannot fail to have an extensive circulation, and 
to do much good. The mechanical execution is highly creditable to the enter- 
prising publishers. 





12. The Attraction of the Cross; designed to illustrate the leading Truths, Obli- 
gations, and Hopes of Christianity. By Garpiner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New-York. 12mo., pp. 413. New- 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1846. 


WE cannot be expected to agree with all there is in this book; yet the points in 
which we do most cordially coincide with the learned and pious author are so much 
more numerous and of sv much greater importance, than those upon which we 
differ with him, that we shall institute no controversy with him. Dr. Spring is a 
moderate Calvinist—thoroughly evangelical, and eminently practical. The present 
work fully sustains his high character as a divine and as a scholar. 





13. Morse’s Cerographic Maps, Nos. 1to 4. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


TueEseE very beautiful Maps, executed in colors, form the commencement of a 
series which, when completed, will constitute the most elegant, competent, and the 
cheapest atlas yet produced. Each number (price 25 cents) contains four maps, 
of the size of 15 by 12 inches; these Maps, embracing the whole field of ancient 
and modern, including sacred, geography, have been prepared with great labor and 
expense, and in many instances founded on new and important data. As a popular 
atlas for colleges, schools, and private use, we have seen no work possessing so 
many, and valuable, advantages; it is deserving of the widest patronage. 





14. The Pilgrim’s Progress; with a Life of John Bunyan. By Rozert Sovutuey, 
LL. D. Llustrated with fifty cuts by Adams. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis is a new and very attractive edition of the world-renowned and matchless 
allegory of Bunyan: the embellishments are well designed, and engraved on wood 
by Adams; and, as far as we have examined, admirable illustrations of the text. 
The Memoir of the illustrious author, by Southey, although a very elegant and 
poetical, is far from being a true and faithful, portraiture of Bunyan. Dr. Southey’s 
Life will, however, be perused by many with high satisfaction. This very neat 
and compact edition is so beautiful in its interior and exterior, that few works 
would be more suitable for a Christian present to the young. 





15. Aids to English Composition; prepared for Students of all Grades, embracing 
Specimens and Examples of School and College Exercises, and most of the high 
Departments of English Composition, both in Prose and Verse. By R. G. Par- 
KER. A new Edition, with Additions and Improvements. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

THE previous edition of this very useful book gained for its author a decided 
reputation: the improvements introduced both as to materials and illustrations, 
as well as plan and arrangement. will be found greatly to increase its value. 
The scope of the work is wide, and comprehensive: it combines a vast amount of 
instructive matter, and cannot fail of proving very beneficial to those who, with or 
without the adjunct of a tutor, are pursuing the subject of which it treats: indeed, 
all who value and aim to acquire the use of elegant diction will find the work a 
desideratum. 
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16. Sermons by Rev. Hugh Blair, D. D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Every English reader knows well this distinguished writer on the Belles Lettres 
and Rhetoric. A volume of ethical and religious discourses from such a pen cannot 
fail of being generally acceptable. The present edition is handsomely produced 
by the Messrs. Harper in octavo, and on good paper, so that old as well as young 
eyes may enjoy the rich treat of perusing these admirable, and truly splendid pro- 
ductions. The topics comprise the whole range of moral and religious teaching: 
no better book, perhaps, could be placed in the library of the youthful or aged; it 
will prove equally instructive to both classes. 





17. Journal of the Texian Expedition against Meir: including the subsequent 
Imprisonment of the Author, his Sufferings, and ultimate Escape from the Castle 
of Perote: together with his Reflections on the political Prospects, and probable 
future Relations, of Texas, Mexico, and the United States. By General Tuo- 
mas J. Green. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts is a personal narrative of deep, absorbing interest, delineating the nume- 
rous perils, sufferings, and hazardous exploits of a small but heroic band of Texians 
in the cause of liberty. There are scenes of an intense and vivid description in 
this work, which are scarcely to be equaled by works of fiction. The cruel- 
ties and perfidious duplicity of Santa Anna are laid bare with no sparing hand; 
and the author has contributed, also, by his dark pictures, to add no small share of 
ignominy to his name, by his personal revelations. There is much local and sta- 
tistical information obtainable from this work about a country little known. 





18. Miscellaneous Essays. ByJoun ApercromaBi£. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue well-earned reputation of this excellent writer in the department of moral 
philosophy cannot fail of insuring the attention of all thinking readers. The pre- 
sent volume is a posthumous collection of essays on theoretical and practical morals 
and religion. The doctor is orthodox and sound, and as to his style and mental 
strength, let his admired works on the “Intellectual Powers,” and the “ Moral 
Feelings,” bear testimony. 





19. The Extent of the Atonement in its Relation to God and the Universe. By Tuo- 
mas W. Jenkyn, D. D., President of Coward College, London. Second American 
from the third London Edition. 12mo., pp. 266. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. Sold by J. W. Colby, 122 Nassau-st., New-York. 1846. 


20. The Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Communion of the World. 
By Tuomas W. Jenxyn, D.D., &c. 12mo., pp. 304. Sold as above. 1846. 


Tues books are learned, evangelical, and full of instruction—the first is moderately 

Calvinistic. 

21. Critical Exposition of Baptism; embracing the Mosaic Baptisms, Jewish Tra- 
ditionary Baptisms, John’s Baptism, and Christian Baptism: clearly establishing 
the Scriptural Authority of Affusion and Sprinkling, and of Infant Baptism. 
By Leicester A. Sawyer, A. M., President of Central College, Ohio. Cincin- 
nati: H. W. Derby & Co. New-York: Appletons. 


22. Elements of Moral Philosophy, on the Basis of the Ten Commandments; con- 
taining a Complete System of Moral Duties. By Lxicester A. Sawyer, A. M., 
&ec. 12mo., pp. 335. New-York: Mark Newman. 1845. 


23. Catechism of Christian Morals; and also of Christian Doctrines: together 
with Devotional Exercises and Hymns: adapted to the Use of Families and 
Sabbath Schools. By Leicester A. Sawyer, A.M., &e. 18mo., pp. 72. New- 
York: Payne & Burgess, 60 John-street. 


Tux author entertains some peculiar views of the nature of virtue, which we 
have not space even to state. 
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